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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE 

PRESENT  EDITION. 


The  Autlior  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  a  new  Edition  of  this  part  of 
his  Work,  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  a 
very  celebrated  traveller,  John  Hawkins,  Esq. 
for  a  valuable  communication,  respecting  La 
Guillitiere;  whose  account  oi  Athens,  published 
in  Paris  in  i675,  the  Reader  will  find  mentioned 
in  the  twelfth  chapter.  It  seems  that  the  criti* 
cisms  made  by  Spon  upon  that  publication  did 
not  pass  unregarded  by  the  editor  of  La  Gut/- 
letieres  narrative;  but  that  they  elicited  an 
answer,  full  of  very  bitter  animadversion,  and 
severe  satire,  upon  Spans  own  work :  to  which 
the  latter  replied  with  even  greater  asperity ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pre- 
tended La  Guilletiere  was  a  fictitious  character, 
and  that  no  such  person  had  ever,  set  his  foot  in 
Athens;  but  that  the  account  of  its  antiquities, 
whioh  bears  his  name,  was  nothing  mor^^ 
than  a  spurious  publication,    made  from  the 
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observations  of  the  Missionaries.  La  Gidlletieres 
"Account  of  ^^Ae/w"  had  been  edited  by  his  bro- 
ther, Guillet ;  and  it  is  this  Guillet  who  attacked 
Sporty  after  the  publication  of  his  work,  in  a  critique 
entitled,  "  Lettres  ecrites  sur  une  Dissertation  (Tun 
Voyage  de  Grhce  publiS  par  M.  Spon,  Midecin 
jintiquaire ;  avec  des  Remarques  sur  les  MSdailles, 
les  Inscriptions^  VHistoire  Ancienne  et  Moderne, 
la  GSographie,  la  Chronologies  et  une  Carte  des 
DStroits  de  Constantinople,  selon  les  nouvelles  Di^ 
convenes  de  VAntiquaireT  d  Paris,  l679-  l^wio. 
pp.  288. — In  this  critique,  which  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  writer  of  talents,  and  which 
abounds  with  the  liveliest  sallies  of  wit,  its 
author  refutes  the  objections  made  by  Sp&n 
against  the  dLCcnmcy  of  La  Guilletiere ;  and  he 
adduces,  with  great  force  of  raillery,  several 
blunders  which  the  former  had  committed,  in 
history,  in  chronology,  and  in  geography. 
During  the  same  year,  Spon  published  his  an- 
swer to  Guillet,  with  this  title,  *'  RSponse  d  la 
Critique  publiie  par  M.  Guillet,  sur  le  Voyage  de 
Grhce  de  Jacob  Spon :  avec  Quatre  Lettres  sur  le 
mesme  sujet,  le  Journal  dAngleterre  du  Sieur 
Vernon,  et  la  Liste  des  Erreurs  commises  par 
M.  Guillet  dans  son  Atktnes  ancienne  et  nouvelle^ 
d Lyon,  1 679.  1 2mo. pp.322.  This  controversy 
excited  considerable  sensation  at  the  time;  but 
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80  little  is  known  of  it  at  present,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  copies  in  the  valuable  library 
of  Mr.  Hawkins,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  another 
in  any  collection  of  Great  Britain.  Although 
they  served  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  state  of  Greece,  when  that  country  had  been 
little  visited  by  modem  travellers,  no  allusion 
to  these  two  publications  has  anywhere  oc- 
curred. Indeed,  so  entirely  unexpected  was 
the  communication  respecting  them,  and  so 
great  the  gratification  which  the  writer  of  these , 
pages  felt  in  perusing  the  pleadings,  of  the  rival 
disputants,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  two 
authors  had  been  called  from  their  graves  to 
talk  of  the  travels  they  had  performed  near  a 
century  and  a  half  ago ;  or  as  if  he  had,  in 
reality,  been  admitted  to  a  "  dialogue  in  the 
shades."  A  few  general  observations  concern- 
ing the  two  publications  are,  however,  all  that 
the  limits  of  this  advertisement  will  allow.  It 
must  therefore  be  sufficient,  for  the  present, 
briefly  to  state,  that  if  Guillet  had  the  advantage 
in  the  first  instance,  bv  his  successful  irony,  and 
by  the  address  he  miifested  in  ridicuhng  the 
•errors  he  had  detected  in  Spons  work,  the 
latter  finally  triumphed,  by  his  greater  learning 
and  more  judicious  criticism.  He  has  made  out 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  errors,  which 
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he  pretended  to  have  discovered  in  Im  Guilletiere'^ 
Athens :  but  many  of  these  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  errors  ;  they  are  such  as  may  be  found 
in  any  book  of  travels,  especially  in  his  own ; 
and  in  one  instance  his  charge  against  La  Guil^ 
letiere  is  founded  upon  an  untruth,  for  he  affirms 
that  there  are  no  remains  of  a  graduated  Coilm 
in  the  Stadium  at  Athens :    **  //  ny  reste^^  Says 
he  \  *'  pourtanty  que  la  situation  du  lieu  et  quelques 
testes  des  doubles  murailles,  mais  point  de  degrSs.*^ 
The  principal  charge  brought  against  Guilletiere^ 
irespects  his  autopsy ;  but  this  charge  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  supported.    Another  relates 
to  his  having  maintained   that  an  inscriptioti 
*Ayv(i(rr&)  &bS  existed  in  the  Pa?'thenon ;  yet,  for 
the  existence  of  this  inscription  in  the  year  l  66q, 
La  Guilletiere  adduces'  the  testimonies  of  four 
persons ;  namely,  Barnahy  and  Simony  two  Capu- 
chins, who  resided  long  at  Athens ;  and  Monsieur 
De  Monceaux  and  Monsieur  L'AinS,  "  qui  Inrent 
plusieurs  fois  la  mesme  inscription.^^     Spon  did  not 
arrive  in  Athens  until  the  year  1676;  and  his 
antagonist,  mentioning  this  circumstance,  says% 


(1)  R^ponseklaCritique  du  Voyage  de  Gr^tf,  p.3\6.  h  Lyon,\G79. 

(2)  Dissertation  sur  une  Voyage  de  Gf^ce,  p.  1S8.    Paris,  1679. 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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"  tkms  un  intervalle  de  six  h  sept  ans,  Vimctiptian 
peut-elle  pas  estre  dStachee,  ou  par  un  scrupule  des 
Tares,  ou  par  Vifyure  du  temps*  Je  luy  ciierois  en* 
core  rnngt  changemens  plus  considerables  dans  la 
masse  de  nos  Bdtimens  de  Paris.  Falloit-il  pour 
cela  donner  le  titre  dimposteur  h  La  Guilletiere  ?  •  At 
this  distance  of  time,  being  appealed  to  for  the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  such  an  inscrip^ 
tion,  any  impartial  traveller,  who  has  witnessed 
tiiB  frequent  instances  of  forgeries  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  reliques  by  the  Eastern  Chris^ 
tiansy  would  surely  say  it  was  highly  probable 
that  tiie  Monks  of  Athens,  who  made  use  of  the 
Parihenjon  as  a  Church,  before  it  became  a  Mosque, 
had  left  a  legend  of  this  nature  in  the  temple ; 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exhibit  as 
the  real  inscription  observed  by  St.  Paul.  It 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  imposition  which  would 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  priests  of  that  age 
and  country,  and  of  their  ignorant  followers :  and 
such,  perhaps,  was  the  inscription  read  by  Guille^ 
tiere  and  his  companions  ;  but  which  had  disap- 
peared when  Spon  was  at  Athens,  having  been 
removed  by  some  traveller,  or  destroyed  by  the 
Turks.  The  most  curious  part  of  Spons  answer 
to  Guillet,  is  that  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
prove  that  the  famous  Eleusinian  fragment  was  in 
reality  the  Statue  of  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  not  one 
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of  the  Cariatidesy  as  Guillet  maintained  that,  it 
was^  Here  he  musters  all  his  erudition,  and 
quite  overwhelms  his  antagonist ;  and  had  the 
aiithor  of  the  present  work  been  aware  of  the 
powerful  authority  upon  which  this  point  rested, 
when  he  published  his  "  Testimonies  concerning 
the  Statue  of  CeresJ'  he  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  undertake  the  discussion.  It  is,  how- 
ever,- highly  satisfactory  to  him  to  find,  after  so 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  he .  ushered  his 
little  treatise  before  the  public,  that  all  he  has 
said  upon  the  subject  is  supported  by  the  supe- 
rior judgment  of  so  great  a  scholar ;  with  whose 
judgment  the  opinions  of  posterity  will  here- 
after probably  coincide. 


(1)  '*  J'ay  quelqjue  chose  a  d^biter  de  plus  curietix  touchant  la 
r^exion  d'architecture  que  fait  M.  GnUlei  sur  une  sietiue  de  Ceres  que 
j'ay  d^crite  et  que  je  donoe  en  tailie-douce,  lorsque  je  parle  des 
mazures  d'Mleusis.  A  rentendre  parler,  j'y  ay  coromis  une  effroyable 
faute,  ayant  pris  pour  une  sttUue  ce  qui  est  une  Cariatide,  Voyons  si 
ee  nauveau  F'itruve  ne  se  trompe  point  luy-mesme,  et  si  j*en  dois 
moins  croire  ^  mes  yeux  qu'k  ses  raisonnemens."  Rffonse  h  la  Cri- 
tique du  Voyage  de  Grh:e,  p.  137.    &  Lyon,  1679. 


Cambridob, 
September  3t  1816. 
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TO    THE 

SECOND  SECTION  OF  PART  THE  SECOND. 


This  addition  to  the  Second  Pakt  of  these 
Travels,  will  enable  the  Header  to  form  a  tole- 
rable estimate  of  the  probable  compass  of  the 
entire  Work :  and  it  may  serve  to  prove,  that 
the  author,  if  he  should  live  to  complete  his 
undertaking,  will  not  have  exceeded  his  original 
estimate,  in  the  account  of  JMoumey  through 
forty-five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  nearly  forjy 
degrees  of  latitude.  In  his  endeavour  to  concen* 
trate  the  subject,  he  may  have  omitted  observa* 
tions  which  a  particular  class  of  Readers  would 
have  preferred  to  those  which  have  been  inserted. 
He  has  sometimes,  for  example,  sacrificed 
statistical  notices,  that  he  might  introduce  his- 
torical information,  where  Antient  History  is 
pre-eminently  interesting;  and  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  purposely  omitted  much 
that  he  had  written  on  the  subject  of  Antiquities, 
that  he  might  insert  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  scenery,  and  upon  the 
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manners  of  the  people.  General  observationSy 
as  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  cannot 
well  be  made :  it  would  be  a  vain  undertaking 
to  characterize  in  one  view  such  a  various 
population.  Throughout  every  part  of  the 
country,  there  may  be  observed,  not  only  a  dif-^ 
ference  of  morals  and  of  habits,  but  also  pecu- 
liarities of  religion  and  of  language.  In  the 
mixed  society  of  one  island,  the  Italian  charac^ 
ter  seems  to  predominate;  in  another,  Tiirks  or 
Albanians  have  introduced  their  distinctions  of 
manners  and  customs.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
one  of  the  causes  which,  added  to  the  fine  cli- 
mate of  the  country,  and  to  its  diversified  land" 
scape,  communicate  such  a  high  degree  of 
cheerfulness  during  a  journey  or  a  voyage  in 
Greece :  for  whether  the  traveller  be  upon  its 
continent,  or  visiting  its  islands,  a  succession  of 
new  objects  is  continually  presenting  itself*;  and 
in  places  which  are  contiguous  in  situation,  he 
may  witness  a  more  striking  change,  both  as  to 
natural  and  to  moral  objects,  than  would  be 
found  in  other  countries,  for  example  in  Russia^ 
if  he  were  to  traverse  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  After  all,  an  author,  in  the 
■■  ■  I  ■  ■  i  I       I  1 1  I  II.  ■  I    I  ■■ .  I  ■  ■ ,-  .1.  1. 1 1,  . 

(1)      "  Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  groand. 
And  oDe  vast  realm  of  wouder  spreads  around." 

OiUdeHarold's  Pilgrimage,  p,  105*  Land.  1805^ 
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arrangement  of  his  materials,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  making  any  exact  calculation, 
as  to  what  his  Readers  may  deem  it  proper  for 
him  to  omit,  or  to  insert :  but  so  far  as  experi- 
ence has  enabled  the  writer  of  these  Travels  to 
determine,    he   has    endeavoured    to    obviate 
former  objections ;  first,  by  disposing  into  the 
form  of  Notes  all  extraneous  matter,  and  all 
citations;  and  secondly,  by  compressing  even 
these,  as  much  as  possible,  both  by  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  tjrpe,  and  by  the  omission  of 
Latin  interpretations  of  Greek  authors,  which  are 
often  erroneous.    With  regard,  however,  to  the 
numerous  additions  made  to  his  Work  in  the 
form  of  Notes,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  once 
for  all,  that  they  are  exclusively  his  own,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extracts  made  from  the 
Manuscript  Journals  of  his  Friends :  and  when 
these   occur,   the  name  of  the    traveller  has 
always  been  added,   to  whom  the  author  is 
indebted  for  the  passage  inserted.    He  has  been 
induced  to  mention  this  circumstance,  that  no 
person   may  be   made  responsible  for  any  of 
those  errors  and  imperfections  which  belong 
solely  to  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  Manuscript  Journal  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  this  part  of  the  Work  will  be  found 
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to  contain  also  a  few  Extracts  made  from  the 
posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
colonel  John  Squire,  of  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers;  who  met  with  a  melancholy  fate,  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  at  Truxillo  in  Spain, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  death 
of  Colonel  Squire  was  owing  to  a  fever 
occasioned  by  excessive  fatigue  at  the  siege  of 
Badajoz.  Never  was  the  loss  of  any  officer 
more  deeply  and  sincerely  lamented  by  his 
friends  and  fellow-soldiers.  To  be  employed  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  was  his  ruling 
passion;  and  in  fighting  them  he  had  been 
nobly  engaged  for  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his 
life.  During  that  space  of  time,  he  served  on 
the  several  expeditions  tp  the  Helder,  to  Egypt, 
to  South  America,  to  Sweden,  under  Sir  /.  Moore, 
to  Portugal  and  Spain,  under  the  same  general, 
to  Zealand,  and  a  second  time  to*  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  where  he  terminated  his  honourable 
career.  The  active  mind  of  Colonel  Squire 
did  not  content  itself  with  the  acquirements 
proper  to  his  profession  only,  but  was  impelled 
by  a  large  and  liberal  curiosity  to  obtain  every 
sort  of  useful  or  of  interesting  knowledge.  In 
all  the  countries  which  he  visited,  he  kept  a  full 
and  accurate  journal,  not  only  of  military  affairs, 
but    of  every   thing    else    either    curious    or 
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important.  It  is  to  Colonel  Squire  that  the 
literary  world  owes  the  discovery  of  the 
Inscription  upon  the  pedestal  of  Pompeys 
Pillar,  near  Alexandria^  which  had  eluded  the 
ingenuity  of  all  former  travellers. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Patmos  Library ^  cona- 
municated  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo;  and  the 
Remarks  madis  by  Mr.  Walpole,  not  only  upon 
this  Catalogue  \  but  also  upon  the  Libraries  of 
Greece;  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  as 
valuable  additions  to  this  Work.  The  author  is 
desirous  also  to  mention  his  obligation  to  the 
last  of  these  Gentlemen,  for  the  assistance  he 
has  rendered  in  the  illustration  of  many  of  the 
Inscriptions.  Nor  can  he  pass  in  silence  the 
advantages  he  has  derived  from  the  Manuscript 
Journal  of  his  friend  and  companion,  Mr. 
€ripps  ;  particularly  in  that  part  of  his  Travels 
which  relates  to  Egypt  ;  where  the  continuation 


(1)  The  original  copy  is  written  in  the  form  usually  adopted  by  the 
Mothm  Greekt  in  their  cursive  style ;  abouDdiii^  in  contractions,  and 
.containing  many  orthographical  errors.  If  the  Reader  only  direct  his 
attention  to  the  title  of  one  Manuscript  therein  mentioned,  namely, 
that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
•making  further  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Patmos  Lihmry i  suchy 
for  example,  as  the  French  Nation  caused  to  be  instituted,  when  they 
despatched  the  celebrated  Hellenist,  FiUaismy  to  the  Monasteries  of 
MmaU  Jtkot, 
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of  his  own  narrative  was  often  interrupted  by 
fatigue  or  by  illness. 

A  more  accurate  representation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  antient  Inscriptions  upon  Greek  Marhles, 
than  had  appeared  in  former  books  of  travels,  it 
is  presumed  has  been  adopted.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  new  species  of  type  was  invented  by  the 
author,  and  used  in  former  publications.  It  has 
already  received  the  approbation  of  literary 
men ;  the  Society  of  Antiquai:ies  having  applied 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  loan  of 
these  types,  when  engaged  in  publishing  the 
late  Professor  Parsons  restoration  of  the  cele- 
brated Rosetta  Inscription.  Considerable  atten- 
tion has  also  been  paid  towards  making  im- 
provement in  the  Plates :  and  a  new  mode  of 
representing  Hieroglyphics  will  be  found  in  the 
Facsimile  of  a  Tablet  discovered  among  th^ 
Ruins  of  5aw\ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  bold  acknow- 
ledgment to  confess,  that  the  account  of  Heliq- 
polisy  and  of  the  Memphian  Pyramids,  was  writ- 
ten without  consulting  a  single  page  of  Jacob 
Bryant's  "  Observations  upon  the  Antient  His- 

■^^^^  .  ^^—^^Bll         .1  ^1^^—     II     ■         — ■— ^M—  11    »        ^»^^^^^^— ^^^^— ^^^^^^^^^W^^^^^— ^M— ^i^^M^^^^^— ^^^^^^^■^^.— ^■».^^^»'^"^^— * 

/ 

(1)  See  the  Quarto  J^dition* 
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tory  of  Egypt!"  The  author  has,  however,  since 
bestowed  all  the  attention  he  could  command, 
upon  that  learned  Work ;  and  the  perusal  of  it 
has  made  known  to  him  the  source  of  Larcher'% 
opinion  ooncerning  a  Pseudo-Heliopolis  in  Arabia^ 
together  with  his  reasons  for  placing  the  re- 
nowned city  of  that  name  in  the  Delta,  although 
the  French  writer  did  not  acknowledge  whence 
they  were  derived.  Now  the  whole  of  Larchers 
pretended  discovery,  and  of  Bryant's  most  ela- 
borate dissertation,  may  be  reduced  to  a  single 
query;  namely,  Whether  we  be  at  liberty  to 
alter  the  received  text  of  an  antient  author,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  transpose  the  names  of 
two  Nomes^'i  If  we  be  not  allowed  this  free- 
dom, the  opinions  thereby  deduced  have  no 
weight-  After  all  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  subject,  the  truth  must  rest  upon  the  exa-^ 
mination  of  a  few  brief  extracts  from  Herodotm, 
Strabo,  Ptolemy y  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninusy 
as  compared  with  the  modem  geography  and 
existing  antiquities  of  Egypt,  with  which  Bryant 
was  but  little  acquainted.  It  will  always  be 
urged,  to  use  his  own  words',  that  ^'Strabo  was 


(3)  Observaiions  upon  Antient  History ^  jp.  130.  Lond.  I767.  So 
akoy  p.  \^  (Note),  "  Strato's  authority  must  be  valid  :  he  was  au 
eye-witDess  of  what  be  speaks  of;  and  seems  to  have  been  very 
iiu|uisitive  and  iexacjt."     Strabo  does,  however,  sometimes  describe 

countries 
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upon  the  spot,  and  very  inquisitive,  and  very 
minute  and  diligent  in  his  description;"  and 
that  "  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been 
grossly  mistaken."  Bryant  believed  that  the 
yrhole  space  between  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  such  a  sandy 
waste,  that  the  Israelites  never  could  have  in- 
habited it:  although  he  confesses  that  "the 
Jews^  who^  during  the  Captivity,  betook  them- 
selves to  this  country,  thought  it  no  despicable 
spot  to  settle  in:"  and  although  the  present 
cities  of  Old  and  New  Cdiroy  by  their  situation, 
prove  that  this  district  has  now  the  preference, 
he  asserts  that  there  were  "  no  Nomes,  nor 
places  of  any  repute,"  in  that  part  o{  Egr/pt^. 
"  When  they  were  occupied,'*  says  he  %  "  it 
was  chiefly  by  foreigners,  who  obtained  leave 
of  the  princes  pf  Egypt  to  take  up  their  habi- 
tation within  them."  Wherefore  it  should 
appear  that  the  presumed  allotment  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  the  Israelites  would  be  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  antient  usages  of  the  country. 


countries  of  which  be  was  i^orant,  from  the  reports  and  writing^  of 
others ;  as  in  the  account  he  gives  oi  JrgolU  in  Pelcponnents,  where 
he  acknowledges  this,  and  proves  his  want  of  information,  by  affirm- 
ing that  there  existed  in  his  time  no  remains  of  the  city  of  Mycenm, 

(1)  See  Observations,  &c.  p.  109* 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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The  positions  of  Heliopolis,  and  of  the  places 
near  to  that  city,  in  jtirabia,  are  by  no  means 
doubtful;     since  they  are  always  mentioned 
together,  and  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  Hero^ 
dotusy  by  Straboy  by  Josephusy  by  Ptolemy,  and  by 
Antoninus,   in    his  Itinerary,     Cellarius  places 
Phacusa,  Bubaslm,  and  Heliopolis,  in  Arabia; 
upon  the  authority  of  Ptolemt.     Bryant  cen- 
sures him  for  so  doing ;  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  rich  borders   of  jirabia,  accuses  him'  of 
stationing    provinces     "  in  the    deserts^      The 
authority  of  Cellarius  ought  not  to  be  superseded 
by  the  mere  opinion  even  of  such  a  scholar 
as  Bryant;    especially  if   opinion  be    unsup- 
ported by  matter  of  fact :  and  in  this  instance, 
the  principle  of  the  "  malim  errare''    is  very 
admissible.     The  evidences  for  the  position  of 
Heliopolis,  as  deduced  from   Herodotus,  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  are  as 
follow. 


<i 


To  one  going  upwards  from  Heliopolis,''  says 
Herodotus  *,  ^*  Egypt  is  narrow,  owing  to  the 


(3)  See  Observations,  p.  113.  Note  7, 

(4)  'Asri  Ti  ^KXtoviriXios  mvu  iotrt,  trrtttn  Uri  klyw^trf,      ry  |»J»  ykf  r« 
hfu^ins  if9s  9r»p»TiT»TCU,  »•  r.  X.  U  r$  xai  Xii$r»fiiM  httfty  mi  If  rkg  ^vfufii' 

^as  x*raTfiui4M4U  ras  i*  MS^f /.      Herodoti  JEutef^te,  c.  vOi.  pp,  92,  95* 
Lend,  1679. 

VOL.  V.  b 
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Mountain  of  Arabia.  In  this  mountain  are  the 
quarries  whence  the  stones  were  taken  for 
building  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis."  The  moun- 
tain, mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  this  passage,  is 
evidently  Mohatam:  and  Letopolis,  Latapolis, 
or  Litopolisy  which  Bryant  thinks  *  derived  its 
name  from  those  quarries  (q.  d.  AIGOIIOAIS), 
being  near  to  it,  is  mentioned  with  Heliopolis  by 
other  writers.  We  may  now  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  association  under  which  Helio- 
polis is  noticed  by  Strabo^:—--''  These  places (PAa- 
cusa  and  Phithom)  are  near  to  the  vertex  of  the 
Delta :  there  is  the  city  of  Bubastm  and  the 
Bubastic  Nome ;  and  beyond  this '  the  Nome  of 
Heliopolisy  where  the  City  of  the  Sun  is  situate.'' 
After  describing  the  temple  and  the  antiquities 
of  the  city,  he  continues  by  giving  a  description 
of  the  Nile  beyond  the  Delta;  speaking  of 
Libya  as  being  upon  his  rights  and  Arabia  upon 
his  left.  Then  be  adds  this  remarkable  observa- 
tion :  x"  Wherefore  the  Heliopolitan  Nome  is  in 
Arabia''    After  this,  he   introduces   the  Lito^ 


(1)  See  Observ.  upon  Aut.  Hist.  p.  123.  Note  5.  Land,  1767. 

(2)  OZtm  }f  «l  ri^M  irXnnaCovn  r^  »9pvf?i  r»u  Akkra.  Jihrw  ti  mm)  4  B»v» 
^mrrit  vikss,  xa)  i  Btv^^rims  vtfAOf*  xai  uwlf  uvraS  i  *HXiMr«X/rif«  vi^r* 
'Etrtcvfa  ^  Itrtv  n  rt!u  nkiou  iriktst  ».  r*  X.  Slrabon,  Geog.  lib.  xvii. 
p.  1141.  edit.  Oxon.  1807. 

(3)  'Tirifavrw.     Sic  MS.  Par.   Med  iv.     Vid.  p.  1141.  cd.  Oxon^ 
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politan  Nome  and  the  Babylonian  fortress ,  as  next 
in  succession  to  the  Heliopolitan  upon  the  Ara^ 
lion  side  of  the  river. 

This  position  of  the  Nomes  in  Lower  Egypt  is 
equally  authorised  by  Ptolemy.  He  enumerates 
them  as  they  occurred  from  north  to  south^, 
after  Strabo's  method  of  description;  giving 
them  in  this  order ; — "  the  Bubasiic  Nome,  and 
its  metropolis  Bubastus:  the  Heliopolitan  Nome, 
and  its  metropolis  Heliopolis/*  These,  toge- 
ther y^iihAphroditopolis,  he  places  in  Arabia^ 

The  same  position  is  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  z 

In  Arabia. 
Aphroditopolis. 
Scenas  Mandras  •  »  M.  p.  xx. 

Babylon M.P.  xii. 

Helitk M.P.  XII. 

Other  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  if  necessary* 
may  be  deduced  from  Diodorus  Siculics,  and  from 
Josephus. 

""^ — ■ I    nil    ^i.r       -  ri      i   it  r^ Mi    i  r    — -^'^""1 ■ >J*-^^ ■-  -^^ 

(4)  Via.  Ptolem,  Geog.  lib.  iv.  p.  SI  2.    Paris,  1546. 
(I)  'Ef  fi%f4fiy*Aftt(iUs  »») 

*BJlMvir«Xif.         Ptolem.  Goog.  lib.  ir.  p.  819.     Parity  154<?; 

b2 
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In  the   observations  upon  Alexandria^  some' 
additional  remarks  will  be  found  concerning  the 
Soros  of  Alexander  the  Greats  so  fortunately  added 
to  the  trophies  of  our  victories  in  Egypt,  in  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  clandestinely  con- 
veying to  ParU.     Since  the  original  publicati(m 
of  the  Testimonies  respecting  this  most  interest- 
ing monument,  the  Editors   of  the   Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia  have  considered  the  evidence  as 
decisive ;  and  have,  by  means  of  their  valuable 
work,  given  it  a  passport  to  the  notice  of  post- 
erity, which  the  writings  of  the  author  were 
little  likely  to  afford.     Occasionally,  indeed,  it 
has  been  urged,  that  some  unknown  personage, 
belonging  to  the  British  Museum^  does  not  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  thus  maintained  concerning 
this  remarkable  relic.     The  author  has  been 
sometimes  asked.  Why  it  is  not  called  the  Soros 
of  Alexander y  in  the  Ositalogue  of  Antiquities  put 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  who  visit  that  stately 
repository  ?   How  shall  he  venture  to  answer  so 
formidable  an  interrogation?    May  he  not  also 
propose  another,  equally  redoubtable  ?   it  is  this^: 
Why  has  even  the  historical  evidence,  touching 
its  discovery,  been  so  unaccountably  omitted  ? 
Wherefore  has  the  circumstance  been  withheld 
from  notice,  that  the  Arabs  held  it  in  traditio- 
nary  veneration,  as  the  Tomb  of  Alexander  ?^ 
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The  reason  why  it  has  not  received  the  appella- 
tion of  a  Soros  is  easily  explained.     The  meaning 
of  this  word   had    never   been    duly   under- 
stood*,  when  the   Tomb  arrived   in  England; 
although  this  be  precisely  the  name  given  by 
Herodian  to  the  cmditory  of  Alexanders  body ; 
neither  had  it  then  been  heeded,  that  what 
Herodian  termed  a  Soros,  Juvenal,  according  to 
a  custom  of  the  Romans,  mentioned  by  Augus^  . 
ti7m\  had  himself  alluded  to  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Sarcophagtts^ :  nay,  so  remarkable  was 
the  ignorance  of  a  few  persons  who  opposed 
the  opinion  now  entertained  of  this  Soros,  that 
because  it  had,  at  a  later  period,  served  as  a 
cistern  in  Egypt,  they  doubted  its  original  sepul- 
chral use ;  and  some  even  ventured  to  deny,  in 
direct  contradiction  of  all  history,  th^t  Alexander 
was  buried   in  Alexandria^.     When  the  Cata- 
logue appeared,  in  which  the  Antiquities   are 
enumerated,  finding  that  it  had  not  been  deemed 

(1)  .This  can  only  be  disproved  by  shewing  that  id  some  publication 
dated  anterior  to  1805  this  word  had  its  real  signification. 

(2)  "  Quia  enim  area  in  quk  mortuus  ponitur,  quod  omnes  jam 
Im^Bfmyw  vocant,  X«f«f  dicitur  Grsc^."  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei, 
lib.  xviii.  c.  5. 

(3)  **  Sarcophago  contentus  erit." Javenat. 

(4)  For  the  removal  of  the  body  from  Memphis  to  Alexanthia,  see 
Qitimius  Curtius,  PausamaSy  &c.  &c.  KW  rh  'AAs^t^^^v  vix^t  curat  « 
*tiray0tymf  ^t  i«  Mi^^tff.  Pausan,  Attica,  c.vii.  p.  17.  edit.  ^wAnii. 
Upt.  16^6. 
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advisable  to  state  any  particulars,  even  regard- 
ing the  modem  history  of  the  Alexandrian  Sorot^ 
and  that  the  remarkable  fact  of  its  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Arabs  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Founder 
of  their  City  had  been  suppressed,  the  author 
wrote  to  request,  tl^at  a  few  copies  of  a  Letter 
he  had  addressed  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
British  Museum  upon  the  subject,  might  be  dis- 
tributed gratis  by  the  porter  at  the  door :  but  he 
was  answered,  that  this  would  not  be  approved. 
The  question  may  therefore  now  rest, — and, 
as  it  is  humbly  conceived,  not  on  the  test  of 
authoriti/,  but  of  evidence.  If  mere  authority 
could  have  any  weight,  the  author  might  safely 
adduce  the  opinions  which  have  fallen,  not  from 
obscure  individuals,  but  from  illustrious  and 
renowned  men ;  from  a  Porson,  and  a  Parr, 
and  a  Zouch*;   from   scholars  of  the  highest 

(1)  Dr.  Zoueh*8  opinion  upon  this  subject  occurs  in  9  Letter 
written  by  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale  to  the  Rev.  J.  SatterthwaiU^ 
of  Jems  College,  Cambridge^  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  ; 
who  communicated  it  to  the  author.  Although  the  testimony  of  such 
a  scholar  as  Dr.  Zcuch  (with  whom  the  author  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance) be  highly  flattering,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  insertion  of 
it  may  be  pardoned ;  as  it  aUudes  to  tf  fact  of  some  importance  in  the 
evidence  concerning  Akxandet*^s  Tomb:  namely^  the  remarkable  allu- 
sion made  to  the  Soros  by  Juvenal  (who  himself  visited  i?g;^/),undftr 
the  appellation  of  Sarcophagus, 
Lord  JLonsdaWfk  Letter  is  as  follows  t  it  was  dated 

My  Dear  Sir,  ^*  CMtesmere,  Jan.  \6, 1806. 

"  As  Dr.  Zouch's  opinion  of  Dr.  Qarke's  history  of  the 
Tomb  of  Alexander  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  I  send  you  the 
following  Extract  from  a  Letter  I  received  from  h*m  a  few  days  ago." 

'  1  have 
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eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  who  have 
approved  his  testimony,  and  have  aided  and 
encouraged  him  in  making  it  public.  It  is  upon 
the  evidence  alone  that  this  question  can  be 
decided ;  and  this  is  so  simple,  and  so  conclu- 
sive, that  it  is  open  to  every  apprehension.  It 
merely  amounts  to  this:  Whether  the  Cistern 
held  sacred  by  the  j4rabs  as  the  conditory  of 
Alexander,  be,  or  be  not,  the  sort  of  receptacle 
which  Historians  teach  us  to  believe  did  con- 
tain his  body.  Any  one  who  had  read  even 
such  a  compilation  as  *  Purchas  his  Pilgrims,' 
and  had  therein  found  it  stated,  probably  from 
JLeo  ^JricanuSf  that  in  Alexandria  there  "  yet 
remaineth  a  little  Chappell,  ivherein  they  say  that 
the  high  Prophet,  and  King  Alexander  the  Great  lies 
buried,''  would  surely  have  been  curious  to 
inquire  what  was  really  exhibited  by  the  Arabs 
as  the  Tomb  of  the  founder  of  their  city :  and  if, 
during  its   examination,   this   turn   out  to  be 


*  I  have  been  much  gratified  with  reading  a  history  of  the  Tomb 

oF  Alexander  by  Dr.  Clarie,  of  Jesus   College,    Cambridge,    Indeed, 

I    scarcely    laid  .down  the    volume    until  I  had    gone  through   it. 

He  seems  to  have  proved  his  point;  at  least  to  have  rendered  It  highly 

probable,    that   the  precious  monument  deposited   iu  the  British 

Museum  is  what  he  thinks  it  to  be.    I  cannot  but  believe  that  Juvenal 

expressly  alludes  to  this  splendid  Tomb,  in  which  the  remains  of  th^ 

Jffiicetbman  Hero  were  interred : 

'  Cum  tamen  a  flgnUt  munitam  intraverit  nrbem 
Sarcophago  contentus  erit.*-*- 
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nothing  oijirabian  workmanship,  but,  in  reality, 
the  particular  kind  oiTomb  which  Historians 
have  actually  ascribed  to  Alexander, — a  Soros, 
as  it  is  mentioned  by  Herodian  \  covered  with 
hieroglyphics;  being,  therefore,  an  inscription  in 
the  sacred  writing^  of  the  Priests,  by  whom  it  had 
been  more  antiently  guarded  and  revered ; — ^if 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  found  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  prevent  the  public  from  iden- 
tifying such  a  relic,  however  unsuitable  the 
consequence  may  be,  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  any  private  individual,  or  set  of  individuals, 
belonging  to  the  British  Museum.  Powerful  evi- 
dence bears  down  all  opposition ; — it  asks  not 
for  opinion ;  it  demands  assent. 

It  has  indeed  been  urged,  that  other  condi-- 
tories  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  Alexandria; 
one  of  a  similar  description  being  now  placed 
with  the  Alexandrian  Soros  in  the  British  Museum : 
but  this  is  not  true:  and  even  if  it  were,  no 
other  can  lay  claim  to  the  tradition  which  so 
remarkably  distinguished  this.  The  other 
antiquities  alluded  to,  came  from  Cairo,  and 
from    Upper  Egypt:    that,   in  particular,    now 

(i)  Id  describing  the  visit  paid  to  it  by  Caracalla,  wbo  placed 
upon  it  his  purple  vest ; — Ssr^nxi  rjf  Ui/mv  SOPAI.  y%d,  Herodian, 
Hist.  lib.  iv.    Hist,  Rom,  Script,  ap,  H.  Steph.  1568. 

(2)  Jus  ri  *UfoTs  yfif^fuun,    Se^  the  Inscription  on  the  Roseita  Stone. 
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placed  by  the  side  of  this,  is  the  well-known 
Cistern  which  was  formerly  called  the  '*  Lover's 
F&untainy'  and  stood  near  to  the  Castle  of  Kaltat 
el  Kabsh  in  Grand  Cairo '.  Other  remains  of  the 
same  nature,  less  perfectly  preserved,  came 
from  Upper  Egypt ;  whence  they  were  brought 
by  the  French  to  Alexandria. 

It  had  been  somewhat  loosely  affirmed,  that 
the  Egyptians  always  buried  their  dead  in  an 
upright  posture:  and  the  author,  noticing  this  ^ 
egregious  error  in  his  "  Testimonies  concerning 
Alexanders  Tmtb^  maintained  that  the  opinion 
could  neither  be  reconciled  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Trnnhs  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes ^  nor  with' 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  principal  Pyramid 
at  Memphis*.  Since  that  publication  appeared, 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  incontestably  proved  that  the 
affirmation  was  hose  indeed,  for  that  the  Egyp- 
tians never  buried  their  dead  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture *.     A  writer,  however,  in  one  of  the  Monthly 


(3)  See  a  correct  representation  of  it,  as  en^aved  in  BowyerB 
Work,  entitled  Sir  Robert  Jinslie*s  Collection  of  Views  in  Egypt,  Ifc 
from  Drawings  by  Luigi  Mayer. 

(4)  Tomb  o(  Jlexander.    Introd.  p.  7*     Camb,  1805. 

(5)  See  p.  227,  Note  (7),  of  this  Volume.  Sec  also  Hamiiton*s 
JEgypliaea,  p.  317.  Land,  1809.  **  It  was  evident,"  says  Uv^Hatnil' 
ten,  "  that  the  bodies  had  been  placed  horizontally,  not  vptight: 
consequently  the   passage    of    SiUta  ItaHcus,  quoted  to  assist  the 

contrary 
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Journals  ^  attacked  the  author  for  having  dis- 
puted, although  upon  his  own  ocular  demon- 
stration, the  upright  position  of  the  bodies. 
**  Surely/'  said  he,  "  it  will  surprise  the  reader, 
to  learn,  that  one  of  the  principal  writers  by 
whom  the  fact  above  alluded  to  has  so  loosely 
been  affirmed^  was  Herodotus'*  It  might,  indeed, 
surprise  any  reader,  if  this  were  true :  but  the 
assertion  is  groundless,  and  altogether  founded 
upon  the  most  glaring  misconception  of  the 
text  of  that  author ;  as  it  is  not  only  admitted 
by  every  scholar,  but  decidedly  manifested  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bodies  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Egypt.  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  they  were 
placed  upright  in  the  tombs,  but  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  Egyptians^,  after  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  embalm  the  body  had  delivered  it 
into  the  care  of  the  relatives.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Egyptians  frequently  kept  the  bodies  of 
their  dead,  after  the  funeral  rites  were  per- 
formed, for  a  long  time,  in  this  manner  in  their 
dwellings.     Sometimes  they  made  them  to  be 


contrary  supposition,  must  have  alluded  to  the  posture  in  which  the 
deceased  were  kept,  while  yet  retained  in  the  houses  of  their  rela- 
tions." The  same  is  maintained  by  Pauw  :  Philos,  Diss,  vol,  II.  p.39. 
Loud,  1795. 

(1)  See  the  Critical  Review  for  July  1805.  vol.  V.  No.  3.  p.  876. 
(9)  See  Ptatw,  Philos.  Dissert,  vol.  H.  p.  39.    JUmd.  1795. 
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present  at  their  feasts'.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
Herodotus,  alluding  to  this  practice,  says,  the 
relations  take  the  body  home,  and  place  it  in  a 
chamber  appropriated  for  its  reception,  **  setting 
it  upright  against  the  wall*"  Upon  these  last 
words,  the  absurd  notion  was  founded  of  its 
upright  position  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  country; 
a  notion  entirely  exploded,  and  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  of  the  sepulchres  themselves. 

Upon  reviewing  the  observations  made  upon 
the  Grecian  Theatres,  the  author  is  aware  that 
they  might  have  been  more  collectively  dis- 
posed, instead  of  being  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  his  Work :  but  the  business  of  a  tra- 
veller requires,  that  he  should  register  ^<^, 
rather  than  write  dissertations :  if  his  remarks  be 
deemed  worth  preserving,  others  will  not  be 
wanted,  hereafter,  to  collect  the  scattered  mate- 
rials, and  give  them  a  more  connected  form. 

(3)  .-».**  £t  k  meusis  exsaDg^em  haud  leparat  umbram." 

Sa,  Ital.  lib.  xiii. 

(4)  *UT^mt  ^U  9fii  mTx***      Hvr9tM.m%%.  lib. ii.  c. 86.  p. ISO. 
X.ofu7. 1679. 


Okmhridge,  May  24th,  1814. 
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VOYAGE  FROM  SYRIA  TO  EGYPT. 
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of  Affairs  in  Rosetta — Vrice  of  Provisions  ^^  Mor 
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Arches — Probable  Consequence  of  the  Interruption  of 
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CHAP.  'J'jjE  most  active  preparation  for  sailing  was 
^  ^'  ^  made  upon  our  return  to  the  Romidm  frigate. 
muiu3  Upwards  of  sixty  bullocks  were  on  board,  and 
paration  forty  more  were  afterwards  added  to  the  num- 
ber. Every  exertion  was  then  made  to  get  in 
the  necessary  supply  of  fresh  water.  We 
bought  great  part  of  the  freight  of  melons  from 
the  Jaffa  boat,  to  carry  to  the  fleet  o^  Abouhir; 
and  a  more  acceptable  donation  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  for  almost  all  its  supplies  came  from 
England:  fruit  and  vegetables  were  particularly 
scarce. 


The  Au-         jn  our  last  visit  to  old  Djezzavy  we  found  his 

thor  takes  "^ 

leave  of      health  visibly  on  the  decline;   but  there  was 

Djexzar, 

nothing  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects.  The  well- 
known  fable  of  the  dying  Uon  was  constantly 
present  to  his  imagination;  and  no  one  better 
understood  its  moral  application.  Like  the 
generality  of  antient  fables,  it  is,  in  fact, 
strikingly  applicable  to  the  policy  and  manners 


ACRE. 

of  Eastern  nations*.  Although  the  repose  and 
stiltoess  of  his  charem  were  better  suited  to 
tiie  preservation  of  his  life  than  the  public 
duties  of  his  palace,  he  knew  too  well  the 
consequences  of  a  rumour  purporting  his  in- 
abiUty  to  transact  the  affairs  of  his  government, 
and  therefoi^e  more  readily  granted  audience  to 
persons  requesting  admission  to  his  presence; 
continuing  his  usual  practice  of  cutting  watch- 
papers,  but  being  less  ostentatious  of  his  bodily 
vigour,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  Herculean 
strength*.  We  found  him,  as  before,  with  his 
feet  bare,  and  a  bottle  of  water  by  his  side ;  but 
a  more  than  ordinary  covering  of  turbans 
appeared  about  his  }xead  and  neck.  Having 
thanked  him  for  the  many  obligations  he  had 
conferred  upon  us,  he  inquired  concerning  our 
late  journey,  and  seemed  to  possess  great 
knowledge  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some 
degree  of  information  respecting  its  antient  his- 
tory. Adverting  to  the  dispute  which  took  place 
between  the  Author  and  one  of  the  escort,  in  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelouy  (of  which  he  had  been  in- 
formed,) he  cautioned  us  against  the  imprudence 


(l)  In  the  time  ot  Aristophanes th^r^  were  three  kinds  of  fables; 
the  lAfyany  -which  was  the  most  antient,  the  Syba7'iHc,  and  the 
^Esepian. 

t2)  See  p.  84  of  Volame  IV.  8vo.  edit. 
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CHAP,    of  striking  an^  Arab,    Unless  with  power   to. 


I. 


V,    y/  put  him  instantly  to  death ;  adding,  ''  If  you 
had  been  anywhere  but  in  Djezzars  dominions, 
and  under  his  protection,  you  would  not  have, 
lived  to  tell  the  story.     I  know  the  inhabitants 
of  this  coimtry  better  than  any  man,  and  have: 
long  found  that  they  are  not  to  be  governed  by 
halves.     I   have  been  deemed  severe;   but  I: 
trust  you  have  foimd  my  name  respected,  and. 
even  beloved,    notwithstanding  my  severity." 
This  last  observation  was  strictly  true ;  for,  in 
spite  of  all  his  cruelty,  such  was  the  veneration 
in  which  they  held  the  name  of  Djezzar  in  the' 
Holy  Landy  that  many  of  the  Arabs  would  have, 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  him.  As  we  were  about, 
to  take  leave,  he  acknowledged,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  well,  and  complained 
of  want  of  sleep ;    asking  us  if  we  perceived    » . 
any  change  in  his  health.     His  Interpreter  told 
us  that  he  had  never  before  known  an  instance 
of  a  similar  confession ;  and  augured,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  he  would  not  long  survive  it; 
which  proved  to  be  true,  although  his  death  did 
not  immediately  follow  ^     His  last  moments 


(l)  He  was  afterwards  visited  by  Colonel  Squire,  in  company  with 
Migor  Leake  of  the  Artillery,  and  Mr.  HamjMon,  The  last  of  these 
gentlemen,  it  seems,  as  Private  Secretary  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  had 
some  diplomatic  arrangements  .to  make  with  Djezzar,  and  wished  to 

gain 


A  C  R  E. 


were  characteristic  of  his  former  life.    The  per-  ■  chap. 
•son  whom  he  fixed  upon  for  his  successor  was  v :  ■y 


ghin  information  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  condition  of 

'Sifria.'    These  circumstances  are  related  in   Colonel  Squire's  JUS. 

Jmtmal,  from  which  the  following  is  an  Extract.-^The  party  sailed 

from  Jkxandria,  on  Mmday,  April  the  5th,  180S;  and   came  to 

•anchor  off  the  town  of  Caiffa  on  the  morning  of  AjprU  the  9th. 

At  noon  {April  9th)  we  went  on  shore,  and  endeavoured  to 
see  the  Sheik  {Gcverjutr)  of  Caiffa.  At  this  moment  we  could  not  see 
bim ;  for  the  day  {Friday)  heing  the  Mohammedan  Sahhath,  he  was 
enpi^ed  at  the  Mosque.  In  the  interval,  we  proposed  to  make  a  small 
•tour  without  the  town ;  hut  we  were  told  that  the  pates  were  then 
shut,  and  that  they  would  not  he  opened  until  the  prayers  at  the 
Mosque  were  ended  :  this,  as  it  appears,  is  a  custom  in  many  parts  of 
the  Bait  I  for  they  fear  that  while  the  Musaulmenwe  en^g^ed  in  the 
duties  of  their  religion,  the  Christians  may  enter  secretly,  and  take  the 
phice  hy  surprise  :— indeed,  they  have  a  tradition  to  this  effect. 
After  the'  noon-prayer  was  concluded,  we  had  an  audience  of  the 
Sheik,  in  a  miserable  smoked  chamber ;  the  key  of  which,  after  a  great 
search  and  inquiry,  was  with  some  difficulty  procured.  He  regaled  us 
with  coffee ;  and  as  there  was  only  one  extra  pipe  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  his*  guests,  it  was  passed  from  one  person  to  another ;  and 
we  smoked  alternately.  During  our  conference,  an  unfortunate 
swattaw,  which  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  Sheik*8  mansion,  was 
constantly  hovering  over  our  heads*.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
the  SheUk  observed,  that  he  was  bom  near  England,  as  he  was  a 
native  of  Algiers:  he  alluded  to  our  fortress  of  Gibraltar;  for  the 
Turks  consider  all  our  foreign  possessions  as  England,  Ismael  Pasha, 
a  respectable  Thirh,  declared  he  had  been  in  England,  because  he  had 
once  visited  Gibraltar.  After  coffee  and  pipes,  we  proceeded  towards 
Mmni  Carmel.  This  mountain,  which  may  perhaps  be  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  shrubs  and 
aromatic  plants,  which  may  render  the  air  as  wholesome  as  it  is  fra- 
grant and  agreeable :  the  ascent  was  by  a  slope ;  and  this,  although 
now  covered  with  weeds  and  brambles^  appears  to  have  been,  formerly, 

a  regular 

•  For  the  ttni?«rsality  of  the  raperstition  with  regard  to  the  tteallow,  the  Reader  it 

Kqneited  to  refer  to  p.  965,  and  Note,  of  Vol.  II.  of  theie  TraTelt,  fivo.  edition :  alto 

to  T.  149  of  the  Eleeira  of  SopkoeleM,  wheie  the  same  bird  is  called  At^  Arr<^o^    Set 

the  end  of  Chap.  Tii.  Vol.  IV. 
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CHAP,   among  the  number  of  his  prisoners.     Having 
0  sent  for  this  man,  he  made  known  his  intentions 


ft  regular  road  to  the  Convent  on  its  summit.  In  tbc  beginning'  of 
the  ascent,  we  observed  a  sort  of  grotto  excavated  in  the  rock.  On 
the  point  immediately  above  the  sea,  are  the  remains  of  a  well-built 
Monastery,  which,  since  the  appearance  of  the  French  in  these  coun- 
tries, has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turla.  Below  this  there 
is  a  smaller  Convent.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  TWi,  and  its  church 'has 
been  converted  into  a  mosque :  it  is  excavated  from  out  of  the  solid 
rock ;  being  about  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  twenty 
feet  in  height.  On  our  return  to  Cat^,  along  the  sea-shore,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  we  observed  a  range  of  Catacombs  in  tire  rock, 
which  had  probably  been  the  burying-place  of  an  antient  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  :  on  the  floor  of  these  Catacombs  were  cavities  for  the 
reception  of  bodies.  Near  this  place  is  a  tower  of  masonry,  with  five 
embrasures  in  the  lower  part,  for  the  defence  of  the  anchorage :  ftt 
present,  no  guns  are  mounted  there. 

"  Caiffa  itself  is  a  miserable  village,  close  to  the  sea-side,  and  oppo- 
site to  Ain'e :  it  is  of  an  oblong  figure ;  its  longest  side,  parallel  to  the 
sea,  being  about  two  hundred  yards-;  and  its  shortest,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  length.  It  is  completely  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  square  towers  at  the  angles.  On  a  smalt 
eminence  immediately  above  the  town,  and  completely  commanding 
it,  is  a  square  tower,  which,  as  well  as  the  towers  of  Cmffa  itself,  has 
been  dismantled  of  its  guns  by  the  Pasha  of  Acr^^  since  the  arrival  of 
the  French  in  Syria.  From  the  summit  of  Mount  Carmel  the  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Cdiffa  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  On  the  opposite 
side  was  Acre ;  and  beyond,  the  towering  heights  of  the  Amti-Lehinwn, 
with  a  small  chain  of  mountains  intervening,  which  seemed  to  retire 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Bordering  on  the' 
bay  appeared  an  extensive  plain,  with  the  River  Kishon  meandering 
through  the  middle  of  it.  From  the  roof  of  the  Convent  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Carfnel,  Acre  bore  N.  e.  by  n.  distant  seven  miles ; 
Mount  Saphet,  e.  and  by  n.  distant  fifteen  miles ;  a  town  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  on  the  coast,  s.  s.  w.  distant  four  miles.  Mount  Qtrmel 
consists  of  hard  limestone,  varied  sometimes. by  thin  strata  of  flint." 
On  the  12th  of  A/nil,  Colonel  S^ire  sailed  from  Qtiffa  for  Acre, 
His  Journal  then  continues. 

Wind  E.  s.  E.  light  breezes.     At  half  past  six  A^  M.  weigh  anchor; 

and 
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to  him ;  telling  him^  at  the  same  time,  that  he    chap. 
would  never  enjoy  a  peaceful  dominion  while 


aDd  at  half  .past  seven,  brine^-to  at  the  entraDce  of  the  harbour  of 
Acre.    A  boat  came  from  the  town,  which  undertook  to  bring  the 
vessel  into  the  harbour.   Our  pilot,  it  appeared,  was  a  sort  of  harbour- 
master, and  has  constantly  twenty  men  employed  for  his  assistance. 
As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  moored,  the  Captain  of  the  port  stripped 
hinudf,  made  a  dive  under  the  vessel's  bottom,  and  told  us  there  were 
four  feet  of  water  between  the  ke4l  and  the  anchoring  ground.    The 
man  was  extremely  old ;  and  we  were  surprised  at  his  activity  and 
attention :  however,  upon  inquiry,  he  said,  that  he  obeyed  the  orders 
of  Djezzar,  who  would  immediately  take  off  his  head  should  an  accir 
dent  happen  to  any  ships  moored  in  the  harbour  of  j^cre.    After  a 
salute  of  thirteen  guns,  which  was  returned  by  Djezzar*6  batteries, 
we  landed,  with  a  view  to  pay  our  compliments  to  the  Pasha.    JJ^fezzar 
was  sitting  in  a  small  apartment  at  the  farther  extremity  of  a  court  in 
the  upper  floor  of  the  Seraglio.  The  court  was  planted  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  other  shrubs;  and  one  side  was  occupied  by  the  Charem. 
"  Djezzar  received  us  in  a  very  gracious  manner  ;  saying,  that  he 
had  always  loved  the  JSngluh,  because  they  were  a  brave  nation ;  and 
seemed  to  insinuate  that  his  friendship  was  perfectly  disinterested; 
that  he  was  independent  of  all ;  that  he  had  plenty  of  guns  and  troops 
of  his  own  ;  in  short,  that  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  without  the 
assistance  of  others.     When  we  inquired  with  respect  to  the  march  of 
the  yizier  through  Syria,  and  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Otnstanti- 
fUfple,  he  replied,  '  I  know  not  which  way  he  is  gone ;  they  say  he 
'  is  now  at  Damascus;  he  will  scarcely  leave  a  beard  or  mustachio  in 

*  any  town  that  he  passes  through.  When  he  was  at  Oifra,  he 
'  desired  me  to  send  timber  for  his  army:  my  reply  was,  7  am  jwt  a 

*  teller  of  wood,*  So  that  Djezzar  fully  explained  his  situation  and  his 
politics ;  continually  launching  forth  in  his  own  praises  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  abused  the  Vizier  and  his  creatures.    '  The  Vizier  (said  he) 

*  has  rich  dresses  and  precious  ornaments  in  abundance ;  but  he 
'  carries  all  his  wealth  on  his  person.  I  am  a  Bosniac,  a  rough  unpo- 
'  lished  soldier,  not  accustomed  to  courts  and  politeness,  but  bred  in 
'  camps  and  in  the  field.  T  have  no  handsome  pelisses  nor  fioe 
'  shawls :  my  troops^  however,  are  well  paid,  and  numerous.    I  am 

*  expert  {added  he)  in  the  management  of  a  sabre:   with  a  single 

*  stroke  of  my  sword,  1  have  cut  in  two  the  barrel  of  a  musket.' 

Djezzar 
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CHAP,    certain  of  the  princes  of  the  country  existed. 
These  men  were  then  living  as  hostages,  in 


(( 


Djezzar  sat  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  apartment:  close  to  bis 
hand  was  a  four-barrelled  pistol,  very  richly  mounted ;  behind  him 
.were  two  muskets,  a  sabre,  and  an  axe;  a  silver  spittings-cup  was  in 
his  left  hand ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  room,  a  drinking^-mug  of 
wood,  made  by  himself,  and  always  kept  in  'the  apartment :  the  ceil- 
ings  was  ornamented  with  landscape-painting^  of  his  own  invention. 
The  Divan  (the  part  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  floor)  was  covered 
.with  a  thin  common  carpet ;  the  other  part  of  the  chamber  with  a 
mat.  Djezzar  leans  on  a  low  crutch,  placed  under  his  rig^bt  arm, 
which  he  said  he  had  always  used  instead  of  the  fine  downy  cushions 
of  the  rich  and  indolent.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  darned  pelisse, 
with  blue  cloth  trowsers,  in  the  Twrhish  style ;  and  a  red  shawl  on  his 
head  as  a  turban.  Ife  remarked,  that  he  was  sleeping  when  we  fired 
our  salute;  that  he  had  been  rather  unwell;  that  the  report  of  the 
guns  awoke  him,  and  that  the  grateful  sound  had  revived  him  from 
his  indisposition. 

'*  Djezzar  may  be  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age  :  he  has 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  teeth,  has  a  respectable  grey  beard,  and  a 
•  prominent  nose  ;  and  though,  when  he  smiles,  he  may  impose  upon 
one  the  appearance  of  good-nature,  the  ordinary  cast  of  his  counte- 
nance, with  his  wrinkled  brow,  sufficiently  denotes  bis  well-known 
familiarity  with  conspiracies  and  assassination.  After  taking  our 
leave,  we  visited  the  fortifications  of  Acre,  towards  the  land,  with  the 
Dragoman  of  Djezzar ;  who  pointed  out  to  us  the  position  of  the 
French  camp,  and  the  different  points  against  which  the  attack  was 
directed.  The  camp  was  in  the  plain,  about  two  miles  south-east 
from  the  town,  extending  itself,  from  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  remains  of 
a  church  near  the  aqueduct  which  once  conveyed  water  to  Acre.  Part 
of  this  building  was  destroyed  by  Buonaparte :  that  part  which  was 
near  the  town  has  been  levelled  by  Djezzar  since  the  departure  of  the 
French,  that  he  might  render  the  defences  of  his  works  as  open  and 
clear  as  possible.  With  the  same  view  he  has  levelled  most  of  the 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood."  \N,B.  Here  (hi.  Squire  entert  into  a 
very  detailed  (xccount  of  the  fortifications  of  Acre.} 

**  The  Mosque,  built  by  Djezzar  about  fifteen  years  ago^  has  a  large 
dome,  and  both  outside  and  within  is  very  richly  ornamented.    We 

observed 
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Djezzars  power.     "  You  will  not  like  to  begin    chap. 
;your  reign,**  said  he,  "  by  slaughtering  them; 


observed  in  the  walls  large  pieces  of  Verd-antique»  aud  specimens  of 
many  different  kinds  of  marble:  the  ornaments  within  are  light,  and 
painted  in  very  gay  colours  :  the  whole  building  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  theatre,  than  a  place  for  devotion.    We  were  not  per- 
mitted to  ascend  the  minaret :  here  it  is  the  office  of  a  blind  person  to 
'call  the  people  to  prayers,  that  there  may  be  no  opportunity  from  this 
elevated  situation  to  observe   the  women  in  the  Pasha's  Charem. 
Before  being  admitted  into  the  Mosque,  we  were  obliged  to  purchase 
thin  slippers,  and  wear  them  as  a  mark  of  respect,  leaving  our  boots  at 
the  entrance.    The  court  of  the  Mosque,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
neat  fountain,  and  a  small  plantation  of  palm  and  cypress  trees,  is 
surrounded  by  a  sort  of  cloister,  and  small  apartments,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  books  of  Uffezzar,     These  also  serve  as  lodging-places 
for  the  chief  people  of  the  law.     Under  the  Mosque  is  a  large  reser- 
voir for  water ;  and  we  were  informed,  that,  at  present,  a  ten  years* 
supply  of  water  for  the  town  is  collected  in   the  different  cisterns. 
-Without  the  gate  of  the  Mosque,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Seraglio,  is  a  handsome  fountain,  with  basons  of  white  marble,  and 
furnished  with  drinking  cups,  very  convenient  for  the  inhabitants. 
Since  the  campaign  of  the  French  in  Syria,  the  fortifications  of  ^€re 
have  been   repaired,  and  considerably  increased :  those  which  have 
been  added  are  much  more  substantial  than  the  old;  the  mas«mry, 
though  not  finely  wrought,  is  solid  and  well  executed ;  the  stones 
which  compose  it  are  taken  from  the  walls  and  foundations  of  the 
antient  PiolemaU.    The  whole  of  the  ramparts  are  surmounted  with 
a  sort  of  battlement,  which  Ljjezzar  told  us  was  very  useful  when  the 
enemy  mounted  to  the  assault :  for  these  stones,  being  loosened,  were 
tambled  down  upon  the  Firenek^  and  occasioned  very  great  confusion. 
When  the  French  besieged  Jkre,  their  attack  was  directed  on  the 
Beurge  AU,  at  the  north-east  angle ;  and  the  besiegers  took  advan- 
tage of  irregularities  in  the  ground,  of  the  garden  walls,  and  of  a 
small  ravine,  and  more  particularly  of  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
which  once  conveyed  water  to  Aere,^^Djezzar,  profiting  by  this  expe- 
rience, has  entirely  levelled  the  aqueduct  near  the  town,  and  is  deter- 
mined that,  for  the  future,  the  enemy  shall  not  have  the  smallest 
shelter. 
^'  The  Bay  of  Aerty  or  Cai^Qy  is  seven  miles  in  width,  and  perhaps  a 

league 
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CHAP.   I  will  do  tiiat  business  for  ydu :"  accordingly,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 


Ica^e  and  an  half  in  length  :  the  sweep  is  nearly  semicireular:  the 
ioundings,  tn  general,  ten  or  eleven  fathoms ;  and  the  holding-ground 
near  the  village  Cdiffa,  on  the  south  side^  excellent. 

"  A  low  sandy  ridge,  projecting  from  the  south  point  of  the  hay, 
forms  a  secure  roadstead  ahreast  of  CeUfa,  and  is  always  preferred, 
l^wo  small  streams  discharge  themselves  into  the  Bay  of  Acre:  one 
ahout  a  mile  east  of  Caijffa,  supposed  to  be  the  Kishon  of  the  Saered 
Scripture:  the  second,  called  the  River  of  Acre^  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea,  perhaps  a  mile  and  an  half  from  the  town.  This  stream  is 
shallow,  inconsiderable,  and  frequently  changes  its  direction.  The 
lueacb  of  the  bay  does  not  seem  convenient  for  landing,  being  muck 
exposed  to  the  westerly  winds,  flat  and  shallow,  with  a  continual  surf. 

**  April  Xhe  13th.  Soon  after  breakfast  we  visited  X)^zsar,  who 
wiras  very  talkative,  and  showed  us  severed  specimens  of  his  ingenuity : 
he  cut  out,  in  our  presence,  a  gun,  in  paper,  with  a  pair  of  scissars  ; 
told  us  he  was  a  great  adept  at  this  art,  and  would  let  us  see  his  per- 
formances :  these  consisted  of  vases  and  flowers,  very  neatly  cut,  and 
adorned  with  different  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  and  had  been 
further  decorated  by  a  painter  in  the  town :  he  also  showed  us  the 
model  of  a  powder-mill  to  be  worked  by  horses,  of  his  own  invention. 
When  we^nade  htm  a  compliment  cm  the  gallant  defence  of  Acre^  by 
himself  and  Sir  Sidnet/  Smith,'— '  Ah !  (replied  he)  all  events  are  from 

*  God.     Fate  has  ialwaya  favoured  Djezzar ;  and  confident  in  my  own 
'  strength  and  means,  I  never  feared  Buonaparte.     Nor  do  I  care  for 

the  Vizier:  when  be  marched  through  this  part  of  Syriay  he  did  not 

*  dare  to  approach  Acre;  for  he  knew  I  wa%  well  able  to  receive  him.' 

'*  After  having  taken  our  leave,  we  wished  to  visit  the  fortifications 
towards  the  sea :  we  were  however  told,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
walk  without  the  town ;  for  Djezzar  could  not  be  responsible  for  our 
safety  within,  as  it  was  the  time  of  a  festival  (the  KourboH  Beiramf 
the  sacrifice  of  lambs),  during  which  the  soldiers  fire  their  pistols 
contiuoally  (always  with  ball),  and  perhaps  some  accident  might 
befal  us.  Mr.  Hamilton  returned  to  Djezzar,  to  make  some  diplo- 
matic arrangements ;  while  Me^or  Leahe  and  myself  took  a  walk  on 
the  north  side  of  the  fortifications. 

"  Djezzar*^  Dragoman  {Bertocini,  a  Genoese)  informed  us,  that 
thirteen  yean:  ago,  on  account  of  a-  suspected  conspiracy  between  his 

Afamaluke 
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they  were  put  to  death  in  his  presence.     Soon    chap. 
afterwards  he  died;  leaving,  as  he  had  predicted,  ^    /     ' 


Mamabtke  slaves  and  his  Georgian  and  Circassian  women,  be  put 
thera  all  to  death,  eleven  females,  by  throwing  them  alive  into  a  welt, 
and  thus  leaving  them  to  expire  :  he  also  mutilated  a  vadt  number  of 
them,  by  cutting  off  th^ir  noses,  who  had  had  the  smallest  communi- 
cation with  the  Mamaluhes.  It  is  sujjVposed  that  Dj't%zaY  had  thirteen 
women  in  his  Charem;  their  dresses  beings  made  in  the  town,  «nd^ 
billet  being  sent  to  the  workmen  for  a  dress  for  such  a  particular 
number. 

''  At  four  P.M.  we  re-embark. 

**  Aprii  the  14th.  After  breakfast,  we  visited  Djezzar,  We  brought 
with  us  a  packet,  which  we  requested  him  to  forward  by  a  courier  to 
Jleffo,    'Am  I  (said  he,  in  a  violent  rafce)  the  Sais  Bashi  (Chief 

*  of  the  Couriers)  ?  Your  conduct. is  very  extraordinary.  The  first  day 
'  you  visit  me  as  a  friend ;— you  make  me  no  present.  You  suspected 
'  my  friendship  from  the  first.     Instead  of  comine^  directly  ti}\Acre, 

*  why  did  you  anchor  at  Caiffa  ?*  [We  were  prevented  by  the  wea- 
ther, and  our  pilot's  entire  ignorance  of  the  harbour.]  '  On  the 
'  second  visit  you  desire  to  see  the  plans  of  my  fortifications  ;  and 

*  while  the  two  others  g^o  without,  and  examine  my  fortifications,  you 
'  {addressing  himself  ta  Mr,  Hamilton)  remain  with  me,  open  th6 

*  object  of  your  mission,  and  wish  me  to  make  peace  with  the  Druzes; 

*  a  sutyect  I  cannot  bear  to  advert  to.'  Mr.  HamiUon  attempted  an 
explanation  ;  and  told  him  that  the  simple  subject  of  his  inquiry  was, 
whether  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  interfered  in  the  affair  of  the  Druzes, 
or  not ; — ^that  Lord  Elgin  was  extremely  sorry  to  have  heard  a  report 
of  that  nature ; — that  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  had  com- 
vnunicated  with  the  enemies  of  Djezzar  should  be  strictly  inquired 
into:  and  he  concluded  by  observing,  that  he  hoped  Djezzar  would 
receive  ati  English  Consul  at  Acre,  This,  indeed,  was  the  subject  of 
the  conversation  of  yesterday.  Djezzar  had  mistaken  the  'whole : 
fike  a  true  tyrant,  always  filled  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  he  ima- 
gined that  we  were  emissaries  from  the  English,  and  wished  to  re- 
establish the  afiairs  of  the  Druzes.  He  would  hearken  to  no  expla- 
nation ;  but  entertained  suspicions  which  we  sa^  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  erase.  The  Emir  BechUr  (Prince)  of  the  Druzes^  who 
governs  the  Mountains  (of  the  Lebanon)  Inhabited  by.  this  people  and 

the 
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CHAP,    the  undisturbed  possession   of  a  very  exten- 
^     /     '  sive  territory  to   his   successor,  Ismael  Pasha. 

the  Mdronites,  is  contiDually  at  war  with  JDffezzar,  and  he  refused  the 
contribations  annually  levied  in  the  Mountains.  Vjezxar  retains  two 
'  nephews  of  the  Emir  in  his  Seraglio,  as  hostage,  in  case  any  act  of 
hostility  should  be  shown  by  the  Prince  of  the  Mountains.  When 
the  French  were  before  jicrei  they  attempted  to  bring  over  the 
Druxes  and  Maroniies  to  their  alliance.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  gaining 
intelligence  of  this,  very  prudently  despatched  emissaries  to  coun- 
teract the  French  intrigue  in  the  Mountains  ;  and  \nade  ample  pro- 
mises of  his  friendship  and  protection  to  the  Druzee.  ThW  people 
had  always  been  the  declared  enemies  of  JD^fezzar;  and  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  tyrant  made  him  most  inveterate  against  Sir 
Sidney  and  the  Engbih,  on  account  of  their  correspondence,  in  the 
Mountains. 

''  '  1  can  (added  DJezzar)  let  the  English  know,  that  I  am  as 
'  powerful  in  my  enmities,  as  I  am  faithful  and  sincere  in  my  friend- 

*  ships.    Am  I  to  be  dictated  to  ?  I,  who  have  held  the  iword  over  the 

*  heads  of  the  Beys,  shall  I  lower  it,  and  be  humbled  by  the  English  f 

*  No!  {exclaimed  he,)\  can  withstand  them  all.  I  will  have  no  com- 
/  munication  with  the  English,  I  will  have  no  Consul  of  that  nation; 
'  not  one  of  their  ships  shall  come  into  my  harbour ;  they  shall  not 
'  approach  within  gun-shot  of  my  fortifications.'  Mr.  Hamilton  still 
attempted  to  explain :  and  at  last,  DJezzar  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
it  was  not  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  that  he  was  offended ;  that  it  was 
with  a  Mr.  Wright,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tigre,  and  the  Vice-Consul  of 
TVipoU,  a  Frenchman,  whom  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  breach 
between  him  (DJezzar)  and  Sir  Sidney.    '  Mr.  Wright  (continued'  he] 

*  and  the  other  had  been  to  visit  the  Chiefs  of  the  Druzes  ;  had  made 

*  arrangements  with  them,  and  had  even  returned  with  some  of  the 

*  Princes  to  jfcre;  and  Sir  Sidney  ought  certainly  to  have  prevented 

*  this  communication  :  however  (said  he)  I  am  not  offended  with  him.' 
In  short,  in  his  extreme  anger,  he  frequently  contradicted  himself. 
Leake  and  myself  smiled  upon  some  observations  between  ourselves. 
DJezzar  became  furious.     *  I,  who  have  been  a  Pasha  of  three  tails 

*  these  five  years ;  I,  (said  he)  who  have  defeated  twelve  thousand 
'  Dntzes  with  twenty  horsemen,  am  I  to  be  insulted  in  this  manner  ? 

*  — I  am  speaking  seriously.    Am  I  to  be  laughed  at  and  derided  ?-« 

*  I  am 
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Ismael  is  described,  by  English  travellers,  whq 
have  since  visited  jicre,  as  a  very  amiable  man^ 
and  in  every  respect  the  very  reverse  of  this 
Herod  of  his  time. 

After,  our  last  interview  with  Djezzar,   we 


'  I  am  an  old  man :  you  are  children.  Look  at  my  beard^-I  am  choleric ; 
'  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  consequence !  Had  I  not  been  in  my 
'own  house,  I  should  instantly  have  bursted  forth  and  died  with 
'  indignation !  I  am  now  in  such  a  rage,  and  have  talked  so  much, 
'  that  I  can  neither  see  nor  distinguish  any  of  you !'  His  mouth,  at 
different  times,  was  so  parched  with  anger  and  exertion,  that  he  took 
large  draughts  of  water,  and  remarked,  that  he  had  never  drank  so 
much  water  in  his  life.  After  a  violent  conversation  of  two  hours,  in 
which  the  cruelty,  the  tyranny,  the  ingratitude  of  this  monster  were 
displayed  in  their  blackest  colours,  we  took  our  departure ;  telling 
him,  that  we  would  repeat  our  visit  in  the  evening. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  morning's  interview,  he  told  us,  that  he  was 
i  jast  man,  and  fond  of  order  and  regularity.  *  If  my  soldiers  touch 
^  me,  or  have  the  appearance  of  offering  the  smallest  insult,  I  imme- 
'  diately  order  them  to  be  beheaded.  If  a  man  insult  a  woman,  his 
''  punishment  is  the  same.  If  I  desire  a  man  to  sit  down  in  my  pre- 
'  senee,  and  I  go  out  of  the  apartment,  and  he  quit  his  seat^ before 
'  my  return,  the  loss  of  his  head  is  the  consequence.' 

*'  In  the  afternoon,  we  again  landed,  with  an  intention  to  visit  the 
Plsba ;  but  we  were  told  by  the  Dragoman,  that  he  had  gone  into  his 
Charem,  and  would  not  be  visible  this  evening :  we  therefore  returned 
to  the  ship. 

"  Jpril  15th.  After  breakfost  we  went  ashore,  with  an  intention  to 
visit  JDjexzar  .*  but  we  were  told  by  his  Dragoman,  that  he  had  issued 
orders,  at  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio,  to  refuse  our  admission.  We  then 
inquired  if  it  were  possible  to  hire  horses,  to  pass  by  land  to  TVipoU: 
the  Dragoman  answered  in  the  negative ;  for  there  would  be  no 
security  for  our  persons.  We  then  determined  to  get  under  weigh, 
and  proceed  to  7Vt/io/s  by  sea.  At  one  p.  M.  we  were  unmoored,  and 
cot  oyt  of  the  bay,  with  a  small  breeze  from  the  northward." 
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made  a  final   sufvey  of    the   town    of  Acre, 
particularly  of  ks  market,  which  is  well  supplied 

A^un^of  ^i*^  ^^s*  of  the  Eastern  commodities.  Cotton 
'^^'  \9  the  principal  export.  Its  tobacco  is  very 
highly  esteemed ;  and  coarse  muslins,  remarkable 
for  the  durability  of  their  dye,  are  sold  at  a  low 
rate.  The  inhabitants  make  use  of  wooden 
tubes  for  their  tobacco-pipes,  garnished  with  a 
swathing  of  silk  or  linen,  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
sorbing water.  This,  being  kept  moist,  cools 
the  smoke,  as  it  rises,  by  the  constant  evapo- 
ration^ This  method  of  smoking  tobacco,  is  less 
deleterious  than  the  Arab  custom  of  using  the 
hooka,  which  generally  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  hollow  gourd  containing  water,  and  two 
pieces  of  cane ;  but  the  whole  of  the  smoke,  in- 
stead of  being  drawn  into  the  mouth,  is  thereby 
inhaled  upon  the  limgs ;  a  practice  which  some- 
times causes  asthma,  where  it  has  been  long 
continued*.     Mar  id  ^  in  the  accoimt  of  his  journey 


(l)  Shaw  mentions  this  custom  {See  Travels^  p,  234.  Lond.  1757. 
Note  9).  He  says  the  Arabs  call  it  Shroh  el  Douhhan,  that  is  to  say, 
*' drinking  of  smoke  **  It  is  a  universal  practice,  not  only  in  the  Levant, 
but  over  all  the  Mediterranean,  Like  other  intoxicating  habits,  when 
once  acquired,  it  is  not  readily  abandoned.  The  effect  produced 
resembles  that  of  a  dram ;  causing,  at  the  moment,  distention  of  the 
nerves  and  vessels  of  the  head,  particularly  of  the  eyes.  The  Greek 
who  travelled  with  us,  after  thus  conveying  all  the  smoke  he  could 
collect  from  a  well-kindled  pipe  into  his  lungs,  could  retain  it  there 

for 
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from  Acre  to  Mouru  Carmel,  mentions  the  chap. 
exportation  to  Feniee  of  the  sand  of  the  River  <  ,  ^  ■■!»• 
Belus,  for  the  glass-houses  of  that  city.  "  It  is," 
says  he  *,  "  to>  this  river,  Belus^  that  we  are 
indebted  for  those  magnificent  plates  of  glass 
which  Feniee  manufactured,  to  embellish  the 
apartments  of  Europe.''  The  Arabs  call  this 
river  Kardane.  In  Acre  we  observ-ed  several 
individuals  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  kind 
of  leather  known  in  England  under  the  vulgar 
appellation  of  Red  Morocco ;  and  as  the  whole 
process  was  publickly  exhibited,  it  may  be 
regretted  that  we  did  not  pay  more  attention  to 
the  articles  made  use  of  in  preparing  the  dye, 
which  produced  the  most  lively  and  brilliant 
scarlet  we  had  ever  beheld.  The  skins  were 
constantly  exposed,  during  the  operation,  to  the 
hottest  beams  of  the  sun,  in  the  most  sultry 
season  of  the  y-ear. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  upon  Acre,  it 
will  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  pointed  arches 

> 

for  a  few  seconds,  aod  sometimes  drink  a  glass  of  water,  before  be 
rendered  back  tbe  smoke,  in  curling  volumes,  through  his  lips  and 
nostrils.  The  Mohammedans  are  so  delighted  by  the  effect  of  inhaling 
smolte,  that,  when  they  have  emptied  their  lungs  of  it,  they  exclaim, 
"  Alhandillah,"  Goef  6ff  prowcd  / 

(2)  MariH's  Travels  through  Cypius,  Syjia,  and  PakesHne,  vol.  II. 
p.  124.     JLofK^.  I701« 
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CHAP.    Qf  a  lofty  building  represented  in  the  Vignette  of 
V  ■■  ■»^»  7  this  Chapter^  belong  to  the  edifice  noticed  by  Le 
of  the     '  Bruyn\      The    pointed   arches,    so    accurately 
^«un     delineated  by  that  very  able  artist,  have  been 
i^fuif^    a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  some  modem 
theories,  respecting  the  origin  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture*.    But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only 
examples  of  the  pointed  style  in  the  Holy  Land, 
which  refer  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  erec- 
tion of  such  arches  in  England.      The  author 
has  already  enumerated    other  instances,   as 
old  as,  the  age  of  Jtistinian*,    if  not  of  Con- 
whwe^    siontine.    There  are  similar  remains,  of  equal 
the£a$t.    antiquity,   in  Cyprus  and  in  Egypt.      It   may 
indeed  be  matter  of  surprise  that  such  works 
should  have  been  ascribed  to  the  labours  of 
English  workmen,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
when  foreigners,  or  the  pupils  of  foreigners, 
were  employed  in  England,  for  every  undertaking 
of  the  kind,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 


(l)  See  the  engraviDi^  in  Le  Bruyn*8  Travels. 

(S)  And  will  continue  to  be  so.  Acre  was  taken  by  the  Saracens, 
A.  D.  1S91 ;  the  ChriBtiant  have  never  been  permitted  to  gam  a  footing 
there  since  that  event ;  therefore  the  pointed  arches  noticed  hyLe  Brujfn 
hflong  to  an  edifice  which  has  been  a  ruin  during  the  last  six  hundred 
and  twenty  years. 

(3)  The  author  of  "Mttnimenta  Jntiqtia*'  notices  pointed  arches  in 
an  aqueduct  of  Justinian.  See  Vol,  IV.  />.  75.  Note  1 .  Land,  1805 .  The 
pointed  arch  is  also  seen  in  aqueducts  built  by  Trajan. 
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J^ighth;  nor  can  any  hypothesis  be  formed  more  c^^^-. 
liable  to  dispute  than  that  which  deduces  the 
origin  of  any  style  of  architecture  from  the  North 
of  Europe;  "  whence  nothing  ever  came  but  the 
sword  and  desolation*."  Six  Oriental  cities 
may  be  named,  where,  this  kind  of  architecture 
was  formerly  in  use:  these  are,  Nicotia  in 
-Ctprus;  Ptolemdis,  Dio  Casarea^  and  Jerusalem^ 
in  the  Holy  Land;  Rosetta,  and  Cairo,  in  Egypt. 
In  all  these  cities,  there  are  remains  of  the 
pointed  style,  which  relate  to  a  much  earlier 
period  than  its  introduction  in  England.  A 
further  acquaintance  with  Oriental  architecture 
will,  assuredly,  bring  to  light  many  other 
instances  than  those  which  have  now  been, 
adduced.  In  the  north  of  our  island,  indeed,  a 
greater  degtee  of  antiquity  may  be  claimed  for 
the  pointed  archy  then  even  the  advocates  for  its 
English  origin  have  ever  assigned  to  it.  Masons 
were  first  brought  into  England  by  a  monk,  the 
preceptor  of  the-  venerable  Bede,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  together  with  the 
arts  of  painting  and  of  glazing*.     About  this 


^4)  De  ChdieauMantts  Travels,  vol.  U.  p.  1S4.  Ltnd,  1811. 
'  (S)  '*  Benet  the  Monke,  and  maister  of  the  revereod  Beda,  brought 
flnt  thie  crafteof  Paintiuj^;  Glasin^,  and  Masons,  into  this  land." 
Si9w*s  Summary  tfth$  Chroniehs  o/Mngland,  fp.  97,  S8.  Lond,  1598. 

VOL.  V.  C 
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CHAP,  time  the  monastery  of  Ely  was  fomidedr  Bud 
the  abbeys  of  Abingdon^  Chertsey,  and  Barhtngt 
were  builded*.  The  monastery  of  Gloucester 
was  also  established*.  But  before  this  time^ 
Rna,  upon  the  western  coast  of  Seotland^  was 
a  seat  of  letters:  the  writings  of  AdamnaniUf 
its  abbot,  have  been  often  cited  in  these  Travels* 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  an 
abbey  church  existed  in  that  island  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  at  Ely.  Adanrnami^ 
was  bom,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sevetUh 
century  %  at  Rathboth,  now  called  Raphee,  in  the 
County  of  Donegal  in  Ireland ;  which  country  he 
left  when  he  became  abbot  of  Bna^.  As  at  that 
time  the  model  of  every  Ovriuian  sanctuary  was 
derived  from  the  Haly  Land,  and  generally 
from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  *,  where 
the  pointed  style  may  yet  be  discerned  in  the 


0)  St€W*%  Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  pp.  87>  S8. 
Land,  1598. 
^  (2)  Ibid. 

(3)  A.  D.  626. 

(4)  Builer's  Lives  of  the  Sainta,  vol.  IX.  p.  303.  Edm.  1799- 

(&)  Witness  the  interesting^  thoujpb  almost  unnoticed  model  of  the 
Chtireh  of  the  Hofy  Sepulchre,  called  "  the  Rmmtf  O^reh,*'  in  Qm- 
Iridge,  built  by  the  Knights  of  Jenualen^,  and  shewing  precisely  the 
ftMrm.  of  the  building  as  it  existed  in  the  eevenih  century.  See  the  Plan 
g^fen  hy  jidamnanut,  apud  MabUlon.  Jeia  Sanetor.  OrtRm,  Benedktii 
SaCi  3.  Par.  3.  p.  505/  JU  Par^  1672. 
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superstructure  covering  the  Sepulchre  itself*,  chap. 
it  is  surely  probable  that  Idnay  whose  abbot 
drew  up  so  accurate  an  account  of  all  the 
holy  placesy  would  preserve  something  in  itnita* 
tion  of  its  most  sacred  edifices.  The  author 
of  these  Travels  once  visited  Idna ;  and  in  the 
numerous  vestiges  of  ecclesiatical  splendour 
which  he  there  observed,  in  the  rude  bas-reliefs 
of  its  sepulchral  monuments,  in  granite  coffins^ 
but,  above  all,  in  the  remains  of  the  pointed 
GotMc  style  exhibited  in  the  ruins  upon  that 
island  %  a  traveller  there  might  rather  imagine 
himself  viewing  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  Landy 


(6). See  i'ococAtf'f  Travels,  and  the  Eni^ravin^  already  given  in  thi« 
work.  The  curious  work  of  Bernardino,  **  Tretttato  detle  PUmte  ti 
Jmmagini  de  sacri  Edifizi  de  Terra  Sania,**  published  at  Fhrenee,  ux 
1680^  gives  the  rules  and  exact  dimensions  for  the  construction  of 
sanetuaries  after  the  model  of  the  Hofp  Sepulchre,  which,  at  the  time 
of  Bernardino's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  was  entirely  surrounded  with 
pointed  arches.  •  The  pointed  arches  of  the  Mikias,  in  the  I$le  if 
Rhmtday  near  Catro,  are  of  the  ninth  century,  as  will  be  proved  in  a 
subsequent  Note.  Many  other  instances  mfght  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  pointed  style  in  architecture  existed  in  all  the  oldest  Saracenic 
structures ;  but  the  Eastern  ori^n  of  the  pointed  arch  has  been  so 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  Whittinoton,  {Uist»  Sunt,  of  Eceles* 
jfnHq,  &c*y  by  Uaggitt,  (Lett,  on  Gothic  Architect.)  by  KerriCH, 
(Observ.  on  the  Churches  ^  Italy,  jlrchetcU  VoL  XVI.)  and  by 
Hawkins,  {H*st,  of  the  Orig,  &c.  tf  Gothic  Architecture,)  that  an 
obstinate  denial  of  the  fact  is  merely  the  struggle  of  ignorance  against 
the  acknowledgment  of  error, 

(7)  See  Pennant's  Heln ides,  Plates  xxii  and  zxiii.  p,  358.    Chester, 
1774. 
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CHAP,  and  of  edifices  erected  by  the  mother  of  Cb«- 
staruine,  than  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
upon  a  small  island  in  the  Hebrides;  and  upon 
an  island,  too,  which  was  already  thus  distin- 
guished, before  the  inhabitants  of  England 
could  be  said  to  be  converted  to  Christianity; 
at  an  sera  when  the  king  of  the  East  Angles 
was  actually  sending  into  Burgundy  for  mis- 
sionaries to  preach  the  Christian  faith*.  The 
state  of  Idnay  indeed,  at  that  period,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  intercourse  which 
was  then  maintained  with  liie  Holy  Land  by  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world.  As  a  seat  of 
learning,  Idna  was  so  renowned,  that  its  abbot 
was  appointed  to  act  as  ambassador  from 
Ireland  to  an  English  monarch*;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Bede  borrowed  his  account  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  Arculfes  testimony,  as  afforded 
by  Adamnanus.  We  may  therefore  with  justice 
ask,  "Has  it  been  proved,  that,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Soofon  arch  in  the  southern 


l)  5loto'8  Summary,  &c.  p.  27.  Lond*  1598. 
i'i)  Bede^  as  cited  by  MahUUmy  mentions  the  embassy  of  Adamnamu 
to  JEaldfrUh  icB\\ed  AM/rid  by  Bede),  king  of  the  Nortkumhruuu,  a 
short  time:before  the  abbot's  death,  in  705.  '*  jidamnanum  mar- 
tuum  es9f  pauih  poft  suam  legatianem  ad  jild/ridum,  omio  dcct 
defimetum,  teste  Beda  in  lib,  v.  cap,  19.  Ofifi^  regnieui  tngeeimo  needum 
impUto,"  (Vide  AfabUlon.  Acto  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  3.  Par.  3.  p.  500. 
£.  Par.  1672.) 
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provinces  of  our  island,  no  instance  of  the  pointed  chap. 
Style  adorned  those  ecclesiastical  establishments 
in  the  north,  which,  having  no  connexion  with  the 
Saxons,  were  erected  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
after  a  different  model?  It  is  conceived  that  this 
question  cannot  be  answered,  by  urging  that  the 
pointed  style  originated  in  our  country  from  the 
intersection  of  circular  arches.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  oi  pointed  arches,  before  the  period  as- 
signed for  their  invention  in  England,  is  a  plain 
document,  which  cannot  be  superseded^:  it 
rests  upon  the  evidence  of  pointed  arches  situate 


•  (3)  See  tbc  very  recent  but  most  satisfactory  elucidation  of  this 
siilject,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Kerrkht  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, Mojf  11,  18,  and  June  1,  1809,  and  since  published  in  the 
XVIth  volume  of  their  Arehaotogia,  Speaking  of  the  supposed 
EngUMh  ori^n  of  Goihie  architecture,  Mr.  Kerrich  says,  "  The  late  Mr. 
Gi^rin,  I  believe,  first  broached  this  notion,  (See  Gi^/tm's  Northern 
TouTf  voi,  I.)  at  least  he  first  delivered  it  to  the  world  in  print :  he 
had  never  been  out  of  England:  he  was  therefore  excusable:  but 
hew  people  who  had  travelled,  and  had  visited  the  other  countries  of 
Ewnope,  could  patronize  such  a  notion,  is  really  surprising :  they 
must  know,  unless  they  voluntarily  shut  their  eyes,  that,  throughout 
the  Low  Countries,  from  St.  Ombr's  to  Cologne,  the  old  ckurehee  are 
all  (jroifiie;  and  many  of  them  immense  structures,  and  wonderfully 
beautiful ;  such  as  the  cathedrals  of  jiniwerp  and  Meehiiny  St.  Gwhile^t 
at  Brueselt,  and  St,  Bavon'a  at  Ghent,  and  numberless  others,  ne 
whole  of  Firanee  is  covered  with  them,  from  Calais  to  Ljfont,  and  quite 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  cathedral  of  Siraskurg  is  emi* 
nently  light  and  beautiful.  The  cathedral  and  church  of  St,  Nieaue 
at  Rheims,  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Rouen,  and  Evreux,  are  also  well 
known  as  buildings  of  eitraordinpuy  dimensions  and  elegance  in  this 
style  of  architecture.    According  to  Pon^*s  Voyage  de  Espana,  and 

the 
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in  countries  then  unknown  to  Englishmen;  as  in 
the  Tombs  of  Oriental  Tartary;  also  of  pointed 
arches  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  ex^ 
amples  already  alluded  to ;  and  there  are  others 
which  have  not  been  adduced.  The  roof  of  a 
chamber  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Sacc&ra^  in 
Egypt,  is  so  constructed,  that  the  section  of  it 
would  exhibit  a  lancet  form ;  the  sides  being  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees^  But 
even  with  reference  to  buildings  erected  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  especially  to  the  mosque  and 
sepulchre  of  Sultan  Zahir,  near  the  eastern  gate 
of  Cairo^y  will  the  assumption  be  deemed  sufii- 
cient  to  account  for  the  pointed  arches   they 


the  writings  of  other  travellers,  the  case  is  the  very  same  in  every 
kingdom  of  Spain."  Mr.  Kerrich  then  proves  its  existence,  and  de- 
scrihes  its  remains,  over  all  Germany  and  Italy.  See  Observations  on 
Gothic  Buildmgs  and  Architecture^  hy  the  Rev,  T.  Kerrich^  Prindpai 
JJbrarian  <if  the  University  of  Cambridge^  M.  A,  JF.  5.  A,  Archeto^ 
logia^  vol,  XVI.  p.  999,  et  seq.     Land.  181 1. 

(l)  The  author  himself  saw  this  roof,  in  his  subsequent  visit  to 
those  Pyramids  J  but  having  neglected  to  notice  it  in  his  Journal,  and 
preserving  only  a  doubtful  recollection  of  the  fact,  he  c*on.4ulted  bis 
friend  Burchh&rdt,  now  travelling  in  Egypt,  upon  the  subject  of  ita 
existence.  The  following  is  an  Extract  from  a  Letter,  dated  Cafra, 
c/ti/y  10,  1815,  containiug  Mr,  Burckh&rdt*^  answer.  ''There  is  a 
large  room  in  one  of  the  Pyramids  to  the  south  of  those  which  are 
commonly  called  '  Pyramids  of  Saccdra,*  the  roof  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  inclination  of  the  two  sides ;  which  meet  above,  at  an  angle  of 
about  sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees."     Jiurckh&rdfs  MS,  Jjetier, 

(S7  Vid.  Museum  Worsleyanum^  p.  87«  land,  1794.  Caliph  2Mif 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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exhibit;  that  ♦"  theCaliph  who  built  them,  perhaps 
employed  some  Christian  slaves  in  the  tvorV*  The 
fiupposition  itself  involves  an  absurdity;  for  if 
an  intolerant  Moslem  had  given  such  a  prefe- 
rence to  Christians  who  were  his  slaves,  these  men 
must  have  been  supematurally  inspired  witljL 
architectural  knowledge  for  the  undertaking. 

jtcre  has  been  described  as  die  scene  of  a 
very  interesting  story  in  English  history,  which 
may,  however!,  be  destitute  of  any  real  foundaV 
tion  in  truth.  It  is  related  by  Speedy  that 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  the  First,  here  drew 
the  poison  from  her  husband's  arm,  after  he  had 
been  poignarded  by  an  assassin ;  applying  her 
lips  tothewound.  "Pitie  it  is,**  says  Fuller^,  "so 
pretty  a  storie  should  not  be  true  (with  all  the 
miracles  in  Love's  legends)!  and  sure  he  shall 
get  himself  no  credit,  who  undertaketh  to  cgnr 
fute  a  passage  so  sounding  to  the  honour  of  the 
sex;  yet  can  it  not  stand  with  what  others  hav^ 
writteii*, — ^How  the  physician,  who  was  to 
dresse  his  wounds,  spake  to  the  Lord  Edrmmd 


(3)  See  5/»etf<r»  Hist,  of  Edward  the  first, 

(4)  FktUer'B  HUto'rie  of  the  Holy  Warie^  ^Hxyk  »v.  chap.  99i  p.  SStQ*. 
G11116.  1651. 

(5)  See  Fbx,  Martyrolo^^.  p.  337.  * 
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CHAP,  and  the  Lord  John  Foysie,  to  take  away  Ladle 
<■  ■^^  *  Elenor  out  of  the  prince's  presence,  lest  her 
pitie  should  be  cruel  towards  him,  in  not  suf- 
fering his  sores  to  be  searched  to  the  quick. 
And  though  she  cried  out,  and  wrung  her 
hands,  '  Madame,'  said  they,  *  be  contented :  it  is 
better  that  one  woman  should  weep  a  little 
while,  than  that  all  the  realm  of  England  should 
lament  a  great  season :'  and  so  they  conducted 
her  out  of  the  place."  The  tradition,  however^ 
which,  after  all,  is  not  disproved  by  the  evi- 
dence Fuller  has  adduced,  has  given  rise  to  one 
cf  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  sculpture 
existing  in  the  world  * :  and  as  it  affords,  per- 
haps, the  only  remaining  proof  of  the  surprising 
Anecdote   abilities  of  an  Ens^lish  artist  (snatched  from  the 

of  Denre,  ^  ^  ^  \ 

an  English  pursuit  of  fame  in  the  very  opening  of  a  career 

sculptor.  ,  t/       r  <:> 

which  might  have  classed  him  with  the  best 
sculptorsofAntient  Greece),  the  author  considers 
it  a  patriotic  duty  to  pay  some  tribi^te  to  its 


(l)  The  work  of  Jo?in  Deare^.'who,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
attained  to  a  suaprisin^  degree  of  perfection  in  sculpture  and  desipi. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  Rorne,  at  the  very  time  when  the  first 
proofs  of  his  genius  begau  to  obtain  the  patronage  necessary  for  its 
fnll  developement.  The  particular  work  alluded  to  is  a  bas-relief, 
executed  in  the  marble  of  Carrara,  It  was  purchased  i«y  Sir  Corhei 
Gtrlet,  ail  English  baronet,  and  belongs  now  to  his  collection.  This 
brief  allusion  to  a  young  artist,  who  would  have  been  an  honour 
to  his  country,  is  perhaps  the  only  biographical  document  concerning 
bim  lll^e]y  to  be  made  public. 
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merit,  and,   thereby,  to   the  memory    of   its    chap. 
author. 

Our  .voyage  from  Aae  was  as  prosperous  as  voy«ge  to 
the  former  one  had  been  from  Egypt.  The  se- 
renity of  the  Mediterranean  9  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  is  surprisingly  contrasted  with  the  tre- 
mendous storms  which  prevail  during  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinoxes.  We  steered  for  Egypt 
•with  every  sail  extended ;  but  were  impelled  by 
such  gentle  breezes,  that  the  motion  of  the 
frigate  was  scarcely  perceptible.  On  the  twenty- 
first  of  July^  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.  we  were 
under  weigh,  and  about  ten  came  to  anchor  off 
Cape  CarmeL  The  next  morning,  at  four  a.  m. 
we  made  sail  again,  and  continued  our  progress 
all  that  day  and  the  following  night,  without  any 
occurrence  worth  notice.  On  the  morning  of 
July  the  twenty-fourth,  at  seven  a.  m.  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  was  visible,  bearing  n.  n.  w.  distant 
ten  or  eleven  leagues.  At  five  a.m.  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  same  island  was  still  in 
view,  and  nearly  at  the  same  distance,  bearing 
N.  and  by  e. 

July  the  twenty-sixth,  at  seven  p.  m.  we  hailed 
the  Thisbe  frigate.  This  day,  being  Sunday ^  we 
accompanied  Captain  Culverkause  to  the  gun- 
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room,  to  dine  there  with  his  officers,  according 
to  his  weekly  custom.     As  we  were  beginning 
whfchl^    our  dinner,   the  voice  of  a  sailor  employed  in 
^i^i£#,    heaving  the  lead  was  suddenly  heard  calling 
"^  half  four  r*    The  Captain,  starting  up^  reached 
the  deck  in  an  instant;   and  almost  as  quickly 
putting  the   ship  in   stays,   she  went    about 
Every  seaman  on  board  thought  she  would  be 
stranded ;  as  she  came  about,  all  the  surface  of 
the  water  exhibiting  a  thick  black  mud ;  and  this 
extended  so  widely,  that  the  appearance  resem- 
bled an  island.    At  the  same  time,  no  land  was 
really  visible,  not  even  from  the  mast-head,  nor 
'\vas  there  any  notice  of  such  a  shallow  in  any 
chart  on  board.     The  fact  is,  a^  we  learned 
afterwards,  that  a  stratum  of  mud,  extending 
for  many  leagues  oflP  the  mouths  of  the  M/e, 
exists  in  a  moveable  deposit  near  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  and,  when  recently  shifted  by  currents, 
it  sometimes  reaches  quite  to  the  surface,  so  as 
to  alarm  mariners  with  sudden  shallows,  where 
the  charts  of  the  Mediterranean  promise  a  consi- 
derable depth  of  water.     These  shallows,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dangerous ; 
vessels  no  sooner  touch  them,  than  they  are 
dispersed ;  and  a  frigate  may  ride  secure,  where 
the  soundings  would  induce  an  inexperienced 
pilot  to  believe  her  nearly  aground.     In  the 
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evening  of  this  day  we  made  land,  and  saw  the   chap. 
eastern   fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  Damiata 
blranch  of  the  Nile^  bearing  n.  w.  distant  seven 
or  eight  miles. 

Jrdy  the  twenty-seventh,  at  ten  a.m.  we  were 
employed  in  answering  signals  from  the  Heroine; 
and  it  was  very  interesting  to  us  landsmen,  to 
observe  the  facility  with  which  the  commanders 
of  frigates,  separated  from  each  other  by  such 
an  immense  distance  that  their  vessels  were 
scarcely   visible  to  the    naked   eye,    held    a 
conversation  with  each  other.    We  had  calm 
weather  with  light  breezes  during  this  and  the 
following  day:  no  land  was  visible.     July  the 
twenty-ninth,    observed  a  strange    cutter    to 
leeward,  and  land  bearing  s.  w.  and  by  s.  sup- 
posed to  be  Cape  Brule,  distant  six  or  seven 
miles.     July  the  thirtieth,  about  three  p.  m.  we 
made  land  from  the  mast  head,  which  proved 
to  be  Cape  Berelos,  bearing  s.  s.  w.  distant  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  town  of  Rosetta  being 
at  the  same  time  w.  and  by  s.  half  s.  distant  ten 
or  eleven  miles. 

July  the  thirty-first,  a  calm  and  a  strong 
current  compelled  us  to  anchor  east  of  Rosetta, 
in  five   fathoms  and  a  half  water.      On  the 
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CHAP,  following  morning,  being  the  first  of  August^  at 
>  -I-  ^  seven  a.  m.  weighed,  and  made  sail.  At  four 
Arrival  at  p.  M.  saw  the  fleet  oflP  AboukiVy  and  plainly 
observed  the  Admiral's  ship.  The  same  even- 
ing, at  eight  o  clock,  we  came  to  anchor  nearly 
in  the  station  held  by  the  Romulus  previous  to 
her  sailing  for  the  coast  of  Syria.  Here  we  re- 
ceived the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
Cairo,  reports  of  which  had  reached  us  in  Syria.. 
Presently  after,  Captain  Clarke  came  alongside^ 
in  the  Braahets  barge ;  when,  taking  leave  of 
our  kind  friends,  we  regained  once  more  a  com- 
fortable birth  within  his  cabin. 

We  had  not  been  here  many  days,  before 
The  Braa^  thc  Braakcl  reccivcd  orders  from  the  Admiral, 

isel  receives  ^        j      rr-      t  i_         »^  ?  • 

orders  to  Lord  Keith,  to  convoy  the  French  pnsoners 
Squadron  captured  at  Rachmanie  and  the  different  forts 
^iiuJ^'  upon  the  Nile,  including  the  garrison  of  Cairo,  to 
Marseilles;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  in,  with 
as  many  of  those  prisoners  as  possible,  their 
artillery,  arms,  baggage,  &c.  and  to  sail  with  all 
possible  expedition.  So  rapid  were  the  measures 
adopted  by  Captain  Clarke  for  this  purpose,  that 
he  was  ready. before  any  of  the  other  vessels 
appointed  to  convey  the  prisoners  had  obtained 
their  cargo ;  and,  making  the  signal  for  sailing 
to  all  the  convoy,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  ob 
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his  voyage,  without  waiting  for  the  other  ships. 
The  scene  which  ensued  on  board  the  Braakel, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  prisoners,  baffles  ^f"^* 
every  eflfort  of  description.  Strolling  players, 
collected  in  a  bam,  never  exhibited  more 
ludicrous  dresses,  or  a  better  burlesque  of  the 
military  character.  Voltaire,  dressed  in  his 
pasteboard  helmet,  with  his  laced  coat  and  long 
dirty  ruffles,  to  represent,  in  one  of  his  own 
plays,  the  person  of  Alexander  the  Great y  was  a 
hero,  compared  with  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  army.  There  were  many  who  made 
their  appearance  with  the  most  ghastly  visages, 
beneath  helmets  of  all  colours,  covered  with 
horses'  tails  pendiiig  over  their  wrinkled  cheeks 
and  shrugged-up  shoulders.  Every  one  ima- 
gined he  should  testify  a  proper  degree  of  spirit, 
and  perhaps  ingratiate  himself  with  a  British 
crew,  by  the  ejaculation  of  some  English  oath, 
as  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  quarter-deck. 
When  they  were  all  drawn  up,  in  three  lines,  to 
be  reviewed,  and  their  respective  births  were 
assigned  to  them,  some  of  the  new  comers  were 
found  to  be  abandoned  women,  wretchedly 
dressed  in  the  tattered  habits  of  i^rewcA  soldiers. 
Other  females,  more  pitiable,  came  also  in  men's 
clothes;  but  these  were  Georgian  and  Circassian 
girls,  once  the  secluded  pride  of  Turkish  Charems, 
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CHAP,  but  afterwards  the  more  lamentable  slaves  of 
the  lowest  rabble  of  the  French  army*  They 
were  desirous  of  going  anywhere,  rather  than 
to  remain  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  sure  of 
being  immolated  by  the  first  Moslem  they  might 
encounter, 

» 

As  soon  as  matters  were  somewhat  adjusted^ 
and  the  wounded  men  taken  care  of  (among 
whom  there  were  a  few  in  so  terrible  a  condition 
that  they  died  upon  the  following  day),  a  depu- 
tation, from  all  the  prisoners,  waited  upon  the 
Captain,  to  offer  him  a  band  of  music  every  day 
during  dinner;  and  requesting  his  permission 
to  exhibit  a  club-d'armes,  for  fencing,  every 
morning;  and  a  comedie  every  evening.  Never 
was  there  any  thing  to  equal  the  gaiety  and 
good-humour  of  these  poor  Frenchmen.  All 
animosity  was  laid  aside;  singing,  dancing, 
fencing,  and  acting,  became  the  order  of  the  day; 
even  the  wounded,  when  able  to  come  upon  deck, 
shewed  signs  of  the  joy  which  animated  their 
comrades  in  the  thoughts  of  returning  to  France. 
They  would  do  any  thing  to  gratify  the  English 
officers  and  men.  Sometiilies,  when  their  baiAl 
played  "  God  save  the  King,''  the  members  of 
the  theatrical  party,  in  the  forecastle,  sang  out, 
in  broken  English,  **  Send  him  victorious  t '^ 
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'The  moment  came,  however,  which  was  to    chap. 
create  a  pause  in  all  this  mirth.    The  Braakel  y.  ly  >> 
got  under  weigh ;  and  a  stiff  gale  causing  more 
motion  than  suited  either  the  chb-d'armes  or 
the  comidief  every  Frenchman  was  indisposed. 
Nothing  was  then  heard  but  groans  and  curses. 
AU  the  instruments  were  out  of  tune ;  ai^d  the 
deck  was  soon  abandoned  to  the  active  sailors 
belonging  to  the  ship's  crew.    It  had  been  Cap- 
tain Clarke  s  intention,  in  tacking  out  of  Aboukir 
Roads,  to  put  us  on  board  the  Sultan  Selim,       * 
commanded  by  the  Capudan  Pasha,  with  whom 
we  were   acquainted;    but  this  proved  to  be' 
impracticable.      To  our  very  great  consterna- 
tion, we  found  ourselves,  upon  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  of  August,   so  far  advanced  in  the 
voyage  to  France,  that  we  ^ere  already  out  of 

sight  (5f  the  fleet.   The  Captain  told  us  there  was 
only  this  alternative ;  either  to  go  with  him  to  Author 
Marseilles,  or  to  accept  of  a  small  boat,  which  he  e!alp^^ 
would  willingly  give  us,  and,  in  this,  run  before  v^"J|  ^ "" 
the  wind  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile.     The  turbu-  ^'""''"^ 
lent  appearance  of  the  sea  did  not  at  all  tempt 
us  to  try  so  hazardous  an  experiment  as  the  last; 
for  if  we  had  so  done,  and  had  escaped  the  .con- 
sequences of  our  own  ignorance  among  moun- 
tainous  waves,   we    should    inevitably     have 
perished  in  thesurf  upon  the  coast.  We  tlierefore 
could   only   lament   the    loss  of  our  intended 
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CHAP.  j<>ttmey  in  Egypty  and  retire  into  the  cabin  witk 
^'      General  La  Grange,  to  whom  we  made  known 
our  very  embarrassing   situation.    While  we 
were   thus   ruminating  upon    the    unexpected 
change  in.  all  our  plans,  a  cry  upon  deck  aa. 
nounced    that    a  sail  was    in   sight,  standing 
towards  Aboukir.  This  proved  to  be  the  Diadem^ 
of  64|!guns,  Captain  LarmoWy  from  Cyprus^  with 
wood  and  water,  which  presently  drew  near  to 
us,  and  was  hailed  from  the  BraakeL    We  re- 
quested a  passage  to  the  fleet:  this  was  granted, 
and  with  some  difficulty  we  got  on  board.  Here 
we  found  Colonel  Capper,  the  bearer  of  overland 
despatches  from  India  to  ih^  British  wmyinEgypL 
He  gave  us  an  account  of  his  very  arduous  ex- 
pedition; and  communicated  some  interesting 
particulars,  concerning  the  existence  of  antient 
worship  of  pag-flw  supcrstitious  iu  Mount  Libanus,  particu- 
«poa        larly  those  of  Feniis  or  Astaroth.    These  were. 
JUHnui.    alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Volume*;  and  as  a 
renewal  of  the  subject  here  might  be  deemed 
irrelevant,  the  author  has  reserved  his  observa- 
tions upon  Colonel  Cappers  discovery  for  the 
Appendix*:    it    relates    to    a  very   interesting 
relique  of  the  antient  mythology  of  Syria. 


( 1)  Sec  Vol.  IV,  p.  304.    Note  1. 

(e)  See  the  Jfpendig;  to  this  Volume^  No.  I. 
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tJpon  our  return  to  the  fleet,  Captain  Larmout    chap. 
accompanied  Colonel  Capper  to  the  AdmiraFs  v.  ■y; 
ship ;  and  we  revisited   the   Ceres ^  where  we 
found  our  valuable  friend  Captain  RusseU  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  officers  and  arew,  and 
all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him,  in 
such  a  state  of  indisposition  as  put  an  end  to 
every  hope  of  his  recovery.    W*e  had  mucft.dif- 
ficulty  in  obtaining  a  passage  to  Rosetta  on  board 
one  of  the  djernis,  ot  boats  belonging  to  the 
Nile;  but,  at  length,  permission  was  granted  us 
to  sail  in  one  of  these  vessels,  from  the  Eurus^ 
Captain  Guion,  who  treated  us  with  that  po- 
liteness we  had  so  often  experienced  from  the 
officers  of  the  British  Navy.    We  left  the  Bay 
of  Abautcir,  jingust  the  eighth,  about  ten  o'clock 
A.M.     As  we  drew  near  to  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  5»n«e«>»« 

Faauige  of 

the  Niley  we  observed  that  the  signal-boat  was  «h«  •»«*•  ** 

^  the  Mouth 

not  out'.     So  many  lives,  had  been  lost  upon  of  AeiVite* 
the  Idr  by  not  attending  to  this  circumstance*. 


(3)  Daring^  the  Egyptkm  Expedition,  a  boat  with  a  si^al-flacr  was 
always  anchored  on  the  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  NUe^  when  the 
toff  upon  the  har  was  passable. 

(4)  Scarcely  a  day  elapsed,  during  our  first  visit  to  Rowiia,  in  wkieh 
some  lives  were  not  sacrificed,  owing  to  the  inattention  paid  to  the 
si^al.  It  was  even  asserted,  that  the  loss  of  men  at  the  mouth  of  the 
NUe,  indudiiigp  those  both  of  the  array  and  navy»  who  were  here 
sacrificed,  was  greater  than  the  total  of  our  loss  in  all  the  engagements 
that  took  place  with  the  French  troops  in  Egypt, 

VOL.  V.  D 
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and  such  positive  injunctions  issued  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  against  attempting  to  pass 
when  the  signal  was  removed,  that  we  supposed 
the  Arabs  belonging  to  the  djerm  would  take  us 
back  to  the  fleet.     The  wind  was,  however, 
against  our  return;  and  the  crew  of  the  boat 
persisted  in  saying  that  a  passage  was  practi- 
cable.    It  was  accordingly  attempted ;  but  the 
ifurf  soon  drove  us  back,   and  we  narrowly 
escaped  being  overwhelmed  by  it.    A  second 
attempt  was  then  made,  nearer  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river  s  mouth.    We  prevailed  upon 
some  English  sailors,  who  were  on  board,  to  let 
the  Arabs  have  their  own  W9.y,  and  not  interfere 
with  the  management  of  the  djerm^  however 
contrary  it  might  seem  to  their  usual  maxims. 
Never  was  there  a  more  fearful  sight,   nor  a 
scene  of  greater  confusion,  than  ^isued  when 
we  reached  the  middle  of  the  tremendous  surf  a 
second  time^    The  yells  of  the  Arabs,  the  oaths 
of  the  sailors,  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  the 
yawning  gulphs  occasionally  disclosing  to  us 
ike  bare  sand  upon  the   bar,  while  we  were 
tossed  upon  the  boiling  surf,  and,  to  complete 
the  whole,  the  spectacle  afforded  by  miother 
djerm  swamped  and  wrecked  before  our  eyes,, 
as  we  passed  with  the  velocity  of  lightnings 
unable  to  render  the  least  assi^tanc^,  can  never 
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be  foi'gotten.  We  had  often  read  accounts  of  craip. 
dangerous  surf,  in  books  of  voyages,  but  enter- 
tained no  notion  in  any  degree  adequate  to  the 
horrors  which  mariners  encounter  in  such  a 
situation ;  nor  is  there  any  instance  known  of  si 
more  frightful  surf  than  this  river  sometimes 
exhibits,  by  its  junction  with  the  Mediterranean. 
No  sooner  had  we  gained  a  certain  point,  or 
tongue  of  land,  advancing  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  river  towards  the  north-west,  than 
a  general  shout  from  the  Araht  announced  that 
every  danger  was  over : — presently  we  sailed 
as  serenely  along  as  upon  the  calmest  surface 
of  any  lake.  The  distance  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  from  the  station  of  the  British  armament  is 
considerable;  but  while  we  remained  at  anchot 
in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  we  could  perceive  the 
ships  stationed  near  to  the  Boccaz ;  and  in  like 
manner  we  here  observed  the  masts  of  the  fleet 
in  the  bay. 

As  we  entered  the  Nile,  we  were  amuted  by 
seeing  an  Arab  fishing  with  the  sort  of  net 
called  ra  England  a  casting-net:  this^  without 
any  difference  either  in  shape,  size,  or  mate- 
rials, he  was  throwing  exactly  after  our  manner, 
which  may  be  urged  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
this  mode  of  fishing.   Pelicans  appeared  in  great 
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number  at  the  moutk  of  the  river ;  also  that 
kind  of  porpoise  which  is  called  dolphin  in  the 
Levant;  this  may  be  seen  sporting  in  the  iVt/^, 
as  high  up  as  the  town  of  Rosetta.    The  first 
object,  after  entering  the  Rosetta  branch,  is  the 
Port  St.     Castle,  or  Fort  St.  Julian.    In  digging  for  the 
fortifications  of  this  place,  the  French  discovered 
the  famous  Triple  Inscription,  now  in  the  British 
Museum':  this  will  be  ever  valuable,  even  if  the 
only  information  obtained  from  it  were  confined 
to  a  solitary  fact;  namely,  that  the  hieroglyphic 
characters  do  exhibit  the  writing  of   the 
PEiESTs  of  Egypt  \    This  truth«»will  now  no 
longer  be  disputed ;  therefore  the  proper  ap- 
pellation   for  inscriptions  in   these  characters, 
ought  rather  to  be  Hterograms,  than  ffiero^lyphs. 
A  surprising  number  of  Turkish  gun-boats  were 
stationed  opposite  to  Fort  St.  Julian  at  the  time 
we  passed ;  and  when  the  beautiful  prospect  of 
Rosetta  opened  to  our  view,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  river,  in  front  of  the  town,  appeared  also 
covered  with  gun-boats  and  with  djerTns. 

Upon  our,  arrival,  at  five  o'clock  p.  m.  we 


(1)  See  pp.6,  7.  Chap.  I.  of  VolamelV.  Sro.edit. 

(3)  See  the  w^ords  of  the  Greek  inscription  updn  that  stone,  TOiC 
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found  za  amusing  proof  of  the  effect  of  war  an- 
nihilating all  civil  distinctions.  The  house  we 
had  formerly  occupied  was  foil  of  sailors,  sol-  AfBdn 
diers,  and  other  tenants;  our  apartments  had  *"*^"«' 
been  converted  into  Charems,  and  were  filled 
with  Georgian,  Circassian,  and  Egyptian  girls; 
these  we  found  sitting  unveiled  upon  the  floor; 
some  working  embroidery,  others  chattering 
and  laughing.  One  of  them,  a  beautifol  female, 
taken  from  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  exhibited  a 
fine  countenance  disfigured  with  those  blue 
scars  which  were  described  in  the  account  of 
BMehem.  They  were  marks^  as  she  pretended, 
which  entitled  her  to  a  very  high  consideration 
among  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.  These  women 
had  been  presented  by  the  French  prisoners  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  our  army  and  navy. 
They  appeared  to  be  as  much  at  home,  and  as 
tranquil,  in  the  protection  of  their  new  masters, 
as  if  they  had  been  thus  settled  for  life.  The 
most  lamentable  part  of  the  story  is,  that  when 
our  people  were  compelled  to  abandon  them, 
they  were  put  to  death  by  the  Moslems.  A 
woman  who  has  admitted  the  embraces  of  a 
Christian  is  never  afterwards  pardoned.  It  is 
lawfol,  and  deetned  laudable,  for  the  first  Turk 
or  Arab  who  meets  with  her,  to  deprive  her 
instantly  of  life.    In  this  scene  of  confusion  we 
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were  constrained  to  take  up  our  abode ;  there 
being  no  alternative;  until  we  could  complete 
our  preparations  for  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  to 
Grand  Cairo.  Indeed,  we  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  such  accommodations ;  considering 
the  disordered  state  of  afiairs  at  this  time  in 
Boseoa,  We  hired  a  djerm  in  the  evening  of 
our  arrival;  and  made  application  the  next  day, 
August  gth,  to  the  Commissary  of  the  army,  for 
hia  permission  to  purchase  provisions,  in  the 
market.  This  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing. The  Commissary  seemed  to  consider,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
every  application  which  did  not  relate  to  the 
business  of  the  army>  as  an  unwarrantable  in^ 
tnuion.  Some  depee  of  rudenesB.  however,  in 
the  manner  of  his  refusal,  struck  us  the  more 
forcibly;  as  we  had  experienced  the  greatest 
civilities  from  his  worthy  predecessor,  who  had 
recently  fallen  a  victim  to  the  effects  of  the  cli-r 
mate.  Having  urgent  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Commanders-in-chief,  both  of  the 
aimy  and  of  the  navy,  we  made  our  situation 
known  to  Mr.  Wills,  purser  of  Captain  Russel's 
ship  the  Ceres,  then  acting  as  Commissary  for  the 
fleet,  who  interested  himself  warmly  in  our 
behalf.  To  his  kindness  we  were  indebted  for 
^eing  able  to  prosecute  our  intended  voyage 
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with  expedition  as  well  as  with  comfort ;  and,    chap. 
indeed,  without  his  aid  we  should  not  have  been  « 

allowed  the  use  even  of  the  djerm  which  we  had 
engaged  for  the  undertaking. 

We  employed  the  remainder  of  this  day  in 
fitting  up  a  kind  of  tent,  or  cabin,  by  means  of 
mats  and  the  branches  of  palm-trees,  upon  the 
stem  of  our  vessel ;  lining  it  with  our  mosquitoe- 
nets,  to  protect  us  from  the  swarm  of  those 
insects  upon  the  river.  The  inundation  had 
begun,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  was 
thereby  exceedingly  increased.  The  price  of  Price  of 
every  article  of  provision  had  become  very 
high,  since  our  last  visit  to  Rosetta.  For  half  a 
pound  of  tea  we  were  obliged  to  pay  near  two 
pounds  sterling.  The  difference  between  the 
markets  of  this  place  and  Damiata  was  astonish* 
ing,  considering  the  short  distance  that  separated 
the  two  towns.  This  will  appear  in  stating  the 
value  of  a  dollar ;  which,  in  Rosetta,  was  equi- 
valent, either  to  half  a  sheep,  or  to  three  geese,  or 
h\xr  fowls i  or  eight  hundred  eggs.  In  Damiata,  for 
the  same  sum,  might  be  purchased,  either  two 
sJieep,  sixgeese,  twelve  fowls,  or  eight  hundred  eggs. 
The  coffee  of  Mocha,  when  Rosetta  was  first  cap- 
tured, might  be  obtained  almost  for  nothing ; 
but  it  had  been  all  sold,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
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was  sent  in  presents  to  England.  One  of  the 
most  curious  sights  in  Rosetta  was  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article.  After  roasting  the  coffee^  it 
is  pounded  in  immense  iron  mortars;  three 
jirabs  working  at  a  time,  with  enormous  pestles, 
each  as  large  as  a  man  can  raise.  The  capacity 
•of  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  being  only  equal  to 
the  reception  of  one  of  these  at  a  time,  the  pes- 
tles are  raised  according  to  the  measure  of  an 
air  sung  by  an  attendant  jirab,  who  sits  near  to 
the  mortar.  The  main  purport  of  this  qurious 
accompaniment  of  their  labour  is,  to  prevent 
the  hand  and  arm  of  a  boy,  kneeling  by  the 
mortar,  from  being  crushed  to  atoms.  The 
boy's  arm  is  always  within  the  mortar,  which 
allows  room  for  each  pestle  to  pass  in  turn 
without  bruising  him,  if  he  place  it  in  time 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel;  but,  as  after 
every  stroke  he  must  stir  up  the  powder  at  the 
bottom  with  his  fingers,  if  the  precise  period  of 
each  blow  were  not  marked  by  the  measure  of 
the  song,  his  arm  would  be  struck  off.  Intoxi- 
cation, happily,  is  a  vice  with  which  jirabs  are 
unacquainted ;  or  else,  the  constant  attention  of 
a  whole  party,  thus  employed,  being  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  poor  child,  it  may  be  con-r 
ceived  what  the  consequences  of  drunkennesi; 
would  be,  in  a  manufactory  where  many  of 
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these  mortars  are  used.  A  sight  of  this  process 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  very 
impalpable  nature  of  the  coffee  powder  used  in 
Turkey ;  where  the  infusion  more  resembles  the 
appearance  of  chocolate^  than  of  coffeey  as  we 
prepare  them  for  beverage  in  England. 

After  visiting  this  manufactory,  we  went  to  carious 
see  a  bmldmg  of  very  great,  although  of  un-  Pointed 
known,  antiquity,   used    as   a  warehouse  for    "^  *** 
keeping  stores.    It  has  a  vaulted  stone  roof, 
with   the   remarkable    appearance    of  pointed  * 
arches^  caused  by  imitating  the  intersection  of 
palm-branches:   the  sculptured  trunks  of  ihe 
trees,  whence  these  ramifications  proceed,  are 
representedx  as    being    stationed    in  the  four 
comers,  and  by  the  sides,  of  the  vaulted  cham- 
ber.     This  curious  architectural  relique  has 
never    been    noticed    nor   described   by    any 
author;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  learn  either 
the  age  of  the  building,  or  its  original  use. 
Quaresmius  is  altogether  silent  upon  the  subject. 
He   says  only  of  antient  Rosetta,  that  it  was 
called  ScH£IDA^   This  place  may  soon  become 
of  more  importance  than  it  is  at  present ;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  total  cessation  of  pilgrimages 

(l)  '*  Ab  antiquis,  ut  in  mundi  theatro  leg^itur,  Sckeida  fuit  appel- 
iata."     jgiMH^ermti  Ehteid,  Terr.  Sana.  Urn,  II.  p.  1008.    AiUv.l$S9' 
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CHAP,   to  Mecca.    The  Wahahee  Arabs  have  destroyed 
V,  .-v^— /  all  the  wells  which  formerly  supplied  the  cara- 
conse-      vans  with  water;  and  nothing  less  than  an 
tu  imer-   army  is  necessary  for  their  restoration'.     Qm^ 
^cca^u  ^^^^9  ^^  mentioning  the  estimation  in  which 
grimage.     Rosetta,  as  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed,  is  held 
by  the  Moslemsy  long  ago  predicted,  that  when- 
ever the  journeys  to  Mecca  were  interrupted,  it 
would  become  the  resort  of  Moslem  pilgrims*. 
For  the  reception  of  such  a  multitude,  Rosetta  is 
much  better  provided  than  Mecca]  for   it  is 
at  csted  by  all  travellers  %   and  among  these 
by  our  countryman  Sandys^ ,    that  "  no  place 


(l)  ''  It  is  now  five  years  since  the  ff^kabees  have  prevented  th€ 
pilg^rims  from  performing  their  journey  to  Mecca,  They  have  de- 
stroyed the  cisterns  in  the  Desert ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  these 
repaired,  without  sending  an  army  to  protect  the  workmen.  This 
condition  will  hardly  ever  be  fulfilled,  as  there  are  not  more  than 
10,000  soldiers  in  all  Syria;  and  the  ffahahee  Chief  has,  at  any  t»me, 
more  than  100,000  men,  mounted  on  camels,  at  his  disposal.  The 
interruption  of  this  pilgrimage  is  considered  by  the  Turks  as  a  sign 
of  the  approaching  desolation  of  the  Turkish  Empire."  MS,  Letter 
from  Burckhardl,  the  African  TraveOer,  dated  Aleppo,  May  3,  1811. 

{2)  ^'  Fertur  in  partibus  illis,  ex  ea  civitate  originem  traxisse  Maho« 
mctem,  pseudo-prophetam  Turcarum  et  aliorum  Infidelium  caput ;  ac 
idei>  illam  magni  sestimant.  Quare,  si  Mecha,  ubi  sepulchrum  dicitur 
lesse  Mahometis,  Ik  Cbristianis  caperetur,  et  ad  illud  interdicta  esset 
Ipsorum  peregriuatio,  .Rosetum  peregrinarentur."  Quaresffl.  JBiuci 
T,  S,  torn.  II.  p,  1008.  Antv.  163$. 

(3)  *'  In  optima  uberique  regione  sita,  omni  bonorum  genere  acl 
opulente  vivendum  affluente,  camibus,  piscibiis^  frucUbus,  &c."    Jbid, 

(4)  Sandys'  Travels,  p.  166.    Jjond,  1637. 
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tmder  heaven  is  better  furnished  with  graine,   chap. 
flesh,  fish,  sugar,  fruits,  roots,''  together  with  all  i    -  _  j . 
other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 

During  our  former  visit  to  Roseita,  we  neg-  ExhibiUoa 
lected  to  notice  the  particular  day  of  the  •  year  PtyUh  or 
on  which  a  most  singular  exhibition  of  the  Ser-  jsXj/ 
pent-eaters,  or  Pst/llip  as  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus^ and  many  antient  authors^,  took  place. 
A  tumultuous  throng,  passing  beneath  the  win- 
dows of  our  house,  attracted  our  attention 
towards  the  quay:  here  we  saw  a  concourse  of 
people  following  men  apparently  frantic,  who, 
with  every  appearance  of  convulsive  agony, 
were  brandishing  live  serpents,  and  then  tearing 
them  with  their  teeth;  snatching  them  from 
each  other's  mouths,  with  loud  cries  and  dis- 
torted features,  and  afterwards  falling  into  the 
arms  of  the  spectators,  as  if  swooning;  the 
women  all  the  while  rending  the  air  with  their 


(5)  Denon  says,  this  exhibition  takes  place  during  the  annual  pro- 
cession of  the  Feast  of  Ibrahim^  at  Roseita,  He  regretted  not  having 
been  there  at  the  time.  See  Denon*^  TVovelr,  JEn^,  Edit.  Vol,  I. 
/.  133.  Jbamd,  1803. 

<6)  Heroiot,  lib.ir.*cap.  173. 

(7)  Sirahen.  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  Imean,  ix.  w.  894,  937.  Pausan. 
lih.  ix.  c.  14.'  JDto  Cass.  lib.  Li.  c.  14.    Jul,  Cell,  lib.  xvi.  c.  1 1 ;  he,  Ac. 
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CHAP,  lamentations.  Pliny  often  mentions  these  jug^- 
glers* ;  and  as  their  tricks  have  been  noticed  by 
other  travellers,  it  is  6nly  now  necessary  to 
attest  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  rem- 
nant of  a  very  antient  custom. 


'(l)  Plini  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.    lib.  Tiii.   c.  35.   Tib.  xxv.  c.  10. 
lib.  xxviii.  e.  3. 


Aabt  roMiir  Waurfitm  i*<  Bile. 
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YAGE  UP  THE  NILE,  TO  GRAND  CAIRO. 

Example  afforded  hy  a  Naval  Officer — Inaccuracy  in  the 
Maps  of  Egypt — Triple  Harvest  of  the  Delta — Mode 
of  raising  Water  from  ike  Nile— Summer  Habits  of  the 
Egyptian  Arabs — Ficus  Svcamorus — Etesian  Winds 
— MoTUfliB— Z)fln«7ig  Women — Dkbb — Sfnoion  and 
DskrOl — Turkish  Cavalry — Arab  Customs — Foua— 
Rachmanie — Description  of  the  Country-, — Diseases —  ■ 
Facility  of  visiting  Upper  Egypt — Koum  Scheriff— 
AUrus— £tn£t — Smgtilw  Animal  Appear  ance'-Phnts — 
Et  BuREDGiAT — Remarkable  Phcenomenon — Tumblers 
--•Atnmdance  of  Com — Southern  Pomt  of  the  Delta— 
Arrivalal  BVLAC—Flew  of  the  Pyramids^^Visit  tothe 

Rets 
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Reis  Effendi  —  House  of  the  French  Institute  —  Jewel 
Market — interior  of  Cairo — Jugglers — Trees — Incense 
'•^Gum  Arabic — Plagues  of  l^gypt — Statistics  q/*Caira 
-^British  Army  from  India  —  Dinner  given  ly  the 
Commander-in-chief — Discovery  made  by  Brahmins  in 
Upper  Egypt — Examination  of  an  Abyssinian    conr 

I  

cerning  Brace's  Travels — Fidelity  of  that  Traveller's 
Observations  confirmed. 

W  E  left  Rosetta  on  Monday,  August  the  tenthy  at 
seven  a.m.  and  called  upon  Captain  Hilly ar, 
who  had  the  command  of  some  gun-boats  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  and  whom  we  found  stationed 
upon  the  river,  on  board  one  of  those  vessels. 
Example  His  lato  arduous  services,  in  several  engage- 
a  Naval  ^  Hicnts  with  the  enemy,  were  then  the  subject  of 
very  general  conversation.  The  Capudan  Pasha, 
in  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  had  conferred  upon  him  some 
trifling  presents.  But  that  which  particularly 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  which  will  convey  the  name  of  Hilly ar  to 
posterity,  with  honours  more  lasting  than  even 
those  obtained  by  his  valour  and  his  victories, 
was  the  example  offered  by  this  distinguished 
officer  to  the  navies  of  the  world,  in  proving 
the  possibility  of  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
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country,  and  maintaining  unrivalled  discipline 
among  his  crew,  without  the  utterance  of  an 
oath  by  any  man  on  board  the  ship  he  com- 
manded. 

We  had  convincing  evidence  of  inaccuracy  in  in^ccttn^y 
our  best  maps  of  the  Delta,  and  of  the  course  of  the  <^  soffu 
Nile,  from  the  earliest  comparisons  we  made  in 
the  country.  That  of  Kauffer^  published  at  Con- 
mntinople  in  1799,  is  extremely  incorrect;  but  it 
is  less  so  than  preceding  documents.  Soon  after 
leaving  Rosetia,  we  passed  some  extensive  canals, 
conveying  water  to  lands  above  the  level  of  the 
river :  these  are  supplied  by  wheels,  sometimes 
turned  by  oxen,  but  more  generally  by  bufftt' 
loes.  They  are  banked  by  very  lofty  walls, 
constructed  of  mud,  hardened  by  the  sun.  One 
of  them,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
tended to  the  Lake  Maadie.  The  land,  thus  Tripi* 
watered,  produces  three  crops  in  each  year ;  the  th^eL. 
first  of  clover,  the  second  of  corn,  and  the  third 
of  rice.  The  rice-grounds  are  inundated  from 
the  time  of  sowing  nearly  to  harvest :  the  seed 
is  Commonly  cast  upon  the  water,  a  practice 
twice  alluded  to  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Baham 
prophesied  of /yrae/*,  that  "his  seed  should 


\. 


(l)  Numbers  xxiv.  7* 
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BE  IN  MANY  WATERS."  In  the  directions  given 
for  charity  by  the  son  of  David,  it  is  written', 
**  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  :  for 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  dats." 
When  the  rice-plants  are  about  two  feet  high. 
Method  of  they  are  transplanted.  Besides  the  method  of 
^ro?^  raising  water  into  the  high  grounds  near  the 
river,  by  means  of  buckets  fastened  to  a  wheel/ 
where  the  land  is  not  much  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  Nile,  they  use  a  simple,  and  pro- 
bably a  very  antient  contrivance*,  of  lifting  it  in 
a  basket  lined  perhaps  with  close  matting  or 
with  leather \  Two  men,  holding  the  basket 
between  them,  by  a  cord  in  each  hand  fastened 
to  the  edge  of  it,  lower  it  into  the  Nile,  and  then 
swing  it  between  them  until  it  acquires  a  velo- 
city sufficient  to  enable  them  to  throw    the 


(l)  EceUslastes  xi.  1. 

(S)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter,  They  who  are  interested  itk 
tracing  resemblances  between  the  customs  of  the  Chinese  and  Egyp^ 
tians,  may  be  hiformed  that  this  manner  of  irrig^ating  land,  whicfi 
certainly  possesses  something  of  sing^ularity,  is  practised  upon  the 
livers  in  China,'  without  the  smallest  difference.  An  engraved  repre- 
sentation of  it  is  given  in  the  account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy. 
See  vol,  IL  p,  359.  Lond.  1797. 

(3)  Those  baskets  are  made  capable  of  containing  water  without 
lining.  *'  The  Mahrea  Arabs  have  the  art  of  making  wicker  baskets 
of  so  close  a  texture,  that  they  carry  in  them,  milk,  water,  and 
bouza."    8n  Note  to  p.  189  of  Browne's  Travels,  Lond.  1799* 
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water,  over  a  bank,  into  a  canal  near  the  river. 
The  regular  continuance  of  their  motion  gives 
them,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  automa- 
ton figures,  rather  than  of  living  beings.  They 
work  stark  naked,  exposed  to  the  sun's  most 
powerful  rays»  during  the  whole  day;  repeating 
one  of  their  Arabian  songs :  for  they  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  air  adapted  to  every  labour. 
As  to  their  summer  clothing,  when  they  wear 
any,  it  consists  only  of  a  blue  cotton  shirt, 
girded  by  a  belt  round  the  waist.  The  Arabs 
whom  we  saw  occasionally  near  the  river,  whe- 
ther alone  or  in  company,  made  their  appear- 
ance without  any  kind  of  covering.  Sometimes 
they  were  seen  in  parties  of  ten  or  twelve  at  a 
tune,  walking  together,  young  and  old,  as  naked 
as  they  were  bom,  without  seeming  sensible  of 
any  indecency  in  their  appearance. 

Fahrenlieit's  thermometer,  observed  in  the 
shade,  this  day  at  noon,  indicated  a  temperature 
of  ninety  degrees.  Our  course,  by  a  very  good 
boat-compass,  given  to  us  by  Captain  Ci^rAre  of 
HxtBraafcel,  was  at  this  time  south,  half  east.  In 
half  an  hour,  we  found  it  to  be  east  and  by  north. 
We  observed  several  trees  of  a  very  singular 
form :  they  resembled,  by  the  spreading  of  their 
boughs,  the  shape  of  a  £bui,  and  loQked>  at  a 

VOL.  y.  E 
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distance,  like  enormous  peacocks  with  their  tails 
expanded.  As  we  drew  near  and  examined 
them,  they  proved  to  be,  every  one  of  them,  the 

Ficus  sy  Ficus  St/camoncs,  or  Sycamore  Fig ;  and  of  this 
species,  although  so  common  in  Egypt,  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  specimen  in  any  British 
herbary,  until  our  return  to  England. .  It  attains 
an  enormous  size  near  Cairo ;  particularly  in  the 
Isle  of  Rhouda,  where  some  of  them  appear 
larger  than  the  stateliest  oaks  of  our  forests. 
The  fruit  resembles  the  common  fig  in  shape ; 
but  it  is  smaller,  very  dry,  insipid,  and  rarely 
eaten.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  trees  in  this 
part  of  Egypt  is  owing  entirely  to  the  north  and 

Stetian  uorth-wcst,  or  Etesian  winds,  which  prevail  with 
much  violence,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  As 
this  monsoon  happens  annually,  at  the  period 
of  the  Niles  inundation,  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages it  offers  for  the  commerce  of  the  country 
exceed  any  thing,  perhaps,  known  upon  earth. 
A  vessel,  leaving  Rosettay  is  driven  by  it  with 
extraordinary  velocity  against  the  whole  force 
of  the  torrent  to  Cairo,  or  into  any  part  of  Upper 
Egypt.  For  the  purpose  of  her  return,  with 
even  greater  rapidity,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  down  mast  and  sail^,^  and  leave  her  to  be 
carried  against  the  wind  by  the  powerful  current 


Winds. 
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of  the  river.  It  is  thus  possible  to  perform 
the  whole  voyage,  from  RosettOj  to  Buldc  the 
quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  again,  with  certainty,  in 
about  seventy  hours ;  a  distance  equal  to  four 
hundred  miles*. 

At  half-past  one  p.m.  we  came  in  view  of 
Motubisy  sometimes  written  Metubis,  or  Metabis\  Motubu. 
famous  or  infamous  for  those  dancing-women  Dancing 
called  ^Imehsy  which,  however,  are  common  in 
most  parts  of  Egypt.  When  the  French  army 
marched  to  Cdiroy  General  Menou  halted  here, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  French  licentiousness, 
pretending  business  with  the  Sheiks,  but  in 
reality  to  gratify  himself  and  his  soldiers,  de- 
manded an  exhibition  of  these  prostitutes.  The 
Sheiks  of  the  place  wished  to  be  spared,  even  in 
Moiubis,  the  degradation  attending  a  public  dis- 
play of  such  dances,  and  raised  difficulties 
against  their  attendance;  but,  sBysDenon^  "the 
presence  of  the  generals,  and  especially  of  two 
hundred  soldiers,  removed  the  obstacles."  In 
order  to  heighten  the  profligate  sensuality  of 


(l)  Shaw  makes  the  distance  from  Roseita  to  Cairo  equal  to  200 
miles.     See   5Am&'s  Travels,  p.  894.  Land.  1757. 
(3)  See  J>efian*s  Travels,  vol.  L  p.  77.  land,  1803. 
(3)  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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this  Canopic  festival,  brandy  was  administered 
to  the  women  in  large  glasses,  which,  says  the 
same  writer,  they  drank  like  lemonade.     If, 
therefore,  in  the  scene  that  followed,  something 
ensued  which  was  deemed  revolting,  even  to 
the  feelings  of  French  soldiers,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  characteristical  of  the  Parisian 
rabblement  who  were  present,  than  of  the  na- 
tural habits  of  the  people  of  the  country.     As 
we  approached  Motubis,  our  course  altered  from 
south-east  to  south-west.  According  to  Katiffers 
map,  the  course  is  south-east  towards  this  place 
from  Rosetta.    We  arrived  at  two  o'clock  p,  m. 
and   observed   here    some    troops  of  English 
cavalry;    but  continued  our  voyage  without 
landing.     Opposite  to  the  town  of  Motubis,  but 
D^bS.     farther  towards  the  south,  stands  D6bS.     The 
generality  of  these  towns  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  are  small,  but  there  is  a  pleasing  variety 
in  their  appearance ;  for  they  have  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  although  all  of  them  be 
shaded  by  groves  of  date  and  sycamore.     We 
sindion      passed  Sindion  and  DerrAl,  two  towns  opposite 
*^    ^^^  '  to  each  other,  on  different  sides  of  the  river. 
At  Sindion  we  had  the  pleasing  sight  of  a  party 
cZ^.     ^^  Turkish  cavalry  upon  their  march;  and  were 
awhile  amused  by  eonsidering  the  gratificati<Hi 
their  appearance  would  afford,  if  we  could  have 
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removed  them,  in  their  full  costume,  to  one  of  chap. 
the  London  theatres.     They  had  their  colours  ^ 

flying;  yellow  and  green.  Passing  through  the 
villages,  they  continued  to  beat  small  kettle- 
drums; proceeding  always  in  a  sluggardly  man- 
ner, with  their  knees  quite  up  to  their  chins ;; 
being  evidently  annoyed  by  a  situation  so  hostile 
to  their  natural  indolence  as  that  in  which  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  active  exertion  was  imavoidable. 
Their  ludicrous  appearance  was  a  source  of 
mirth  to  the  cavalry  of  the  French  army,  even 
in  the  heat  of  battle ;  among  whom  the  order 
for  making  a  charge  was  frequently  expressed, 
according  to  their  natural  levity,  by  the  words 
**  Bos  les  PastiquesT  Down  with  the  Water- 
melons! alluding  to  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  bulky  swathing  of  their  large  turbans, 
which  give  to  their  heads  something  of  a  simi- 
litude to  those  enormous  melons :  but  of  this 
order  the  Moslems  rarely  awaited  the  result; 
they  fled  as  soon  as  they  heard  it,  in  the  utmost 
dismay  and  confusion. 

The  jirab  crew  of  our  boat  washed  their  Arab  cu». 
hands,  faces,  and  teeth,  before  and  after  eating; 
cleansing  their  teeth  with  wood  ashes,  which 
they  collected  for  this  purpose  from  the  fire  for 
boiling  our  kettle.    The  common  fuel  used  by 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  prepared  from 
a  mixture  of  camels'  dung,  mud,  and  straw: 
these  ingredients,  being  made  into  a  paste,  are 
collected  in  the  form  of  balls,  which  are  after- 
wards flattened  upon  the  walls  of  their  huts  for 
drying  in  the  sun,  and  thus  formed  into  circular 
cakes.  From  the  ashes,  after  burning  these 
cakes,  the  jlmmonia  is  obtained,  which  is  after- 
wards sent  to  Europe.  The  process  is  briefly 
and  perspicuously  described  by  Shawy  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Travels  \  About  four  miles  to 
the  south  of  Sindion,  Ae  Nile  had  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  was  making  rapid  progress  over  the 
adjoining  fields.  It  began  to  rise  upon  the 
seventeenth  day  of  June.  The  canal  of  Cairo  was 
cut  upon  the  eighth  of  Angus ty  the  day  of  our 
arrival  in  Rosetta  from  the  Holy  Land ;  with  the 
usual  observance  of  public  festivity;  the  Nile 
having  then  attained  its  proper  height.  After 
this,  all  the  banks  were  cut,  ?Ha(t  the  dykes 
opened,  to  receive  th^  iiftindation,  from  Cairo  to 
the  sea^     Our  course  here  was  e.n.  e.  towards 


(1)  Collectanea,  No.  X.  p.  480.    5/tat&'s  Travels,  Lond.  1757. 

(2)  The  Reader  may  perhaps  he  curious  to  know  what  the  symptoms 
are  in  the  Nile  (when  at  the  lowest  ehb)  denoting^  the  incipient  flood. 
We  were  in  Rosetta  at  the  precise  period  for  making  the  observation. 
This  happened  upon  the  sixteenth  of  May.  For  several  days  before,  the 
yra^er  \n  the  river  was  very  shallow,  and  seamed  to  stagnate.    The 

smeU 
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the  village  of  Foua,  falsely  marked  as  a  town 
in  all  the  maps.  Soon  afterwards,  we  steered 
south-east,  and  passed  that  village.  It  is  op- 
posite to  Rachmanie,  now  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  action  between  our  troops  and  those  of  the 
enemy  under  General  Le  Grange.  This  officer 
was  raised  by  BumaparU  from  the  ranks :  high 
respect  is  due  to  him  for  his  conduct  upon  many 
occasions ;  but,  in  particular,  for  his  subsequent 
humane  and  exemplary  treatment  of  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  commanders  in  the  West  Indies^  whp 
became  his  prisoner  while  her  huband  was  en-r 
gaged  with  him  in  the  warmest  hostilities.  If 
it  be  a  Christian  duty  to  love  our  enemies,  it  is 
surely  incumbent  upon  every  Englishman  to 
ohJhU.e  memory  ^f. cue  JwhicUuse^d. 
the  character  of  a  soldier  to  that  of  a  hero.— ^ 
The  English  flag  was  flying  upon  the  castle  of  the 
fortress  oiRachmanie;  and  a  party  of  our  troops 
was  stationed  there,  to  guord  the  town.  .  We 
spoke  to  some  Irish  soldiers,  asking  them  the 
hour;  and  were  much  amused  by  the  reply: 
**To  be  sure,  at  stm-set  is  it  not  half  past  four?" 

smell  af  i€  was  like  that  of  an  unwholesome  pool,  and  its  suiface  be- 
came partly  covered  with  a  green  slime.  By  attentively  observinj^  it 
about  this  time,  a  number  of  little  whirlpools,  not  more  than  an  inch 
in  diameter,  might  be  occasionally  noticed,  suddenly  becoming  visible, 
and  as  saddenly  disappearing.  The  Arahs  pointed  to  these,  as  the 
farlieil;  indications  of  the  coming  torrent* 
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Opposite  to  Rachmanie  there  is  a  snmll  island, 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  A  large  vessel  with 
three  masts  was  stationed  near  the  town.  The 
Nile  is  here  very  broad,  and  the  current  was  at 
this  time  prodigiously  rapid ;  yet  the  strength 
of  the  Etesian  wind  enabled  us  to  stem  its  force, 

« 

and  to  proceed  with  very  great  velocity.  Vil-^ 
Deacrip.  lagcs,  iu  an  almost  iminterrupted  succession, 
country.  ^  dcuotcd  a  much  gre9.ter  population  than  we  had 
imagined  this  country  to  contain.  Upon  each 
side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
we  saw  rich  fields  of  com  and  rice,  with  such 
beautiful  groves,  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the 
watery  plains,  and  to  shade  innumerable  settle- 
ments in  the  Delta,  amidst  never-ending  planta- 
tions of  melons  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles, that^  from  the  abundance  of  its  harvests, 
Egypt  may  be  deemed  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.  Such  is  the  picture  exhibited  to 
the  native  inhabitants,  who  are  seasoned  to 
withstand  the  disorders  of  the  country,  and  can 
bear  with  indifierence  the  attacks  of  myriads  of 
all  sorts  of  noxious  animals ;  to  whom  mud  and 
mosquitoes,  or  dust  and  vem^in,  are  alike  in- 
diflferent;  who,  having  never  experienced  one 
comfortable  feeling  in  the  midst  of  their  highest 
enjoyments,  nor  a  single  antidote  to  sorrow  in 
the  depths  of  their  wretchedness,  vegetate,  like 
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■ 

the  bananas  and  sycamores  around  them.     But    CHAP, 
gtrangers,    and    especially  the   inhabitants  of  . 

Northern  countries,  where  wholesome  air  and 
cleanliness  are  among  the  necessaries  of  life, 
must  consider  Egypt  as  the  most  detestable 
region  upon  earth.  Upon  the  retiring  of  the 
JW/e,  the  country  is  one  vast  swamp.  The  at- 
mosphere, impregnated  with  every  putrid  and 
offensive  exhalation,  then  stagnates,  like  the 
filthy  pools  over  which  it  broods.  Then,  too,  DiscMei. 
the  plague  regularly  begins ;  nor  ceases,  until 
&e  waters  return  again*.  Throughout  the 
spring,  intermitting  fevers  imiversally  prevail. 
About  the  beginning  of  Miy,  certain  winds 
cover  even  the  sands  of  the  desert  with  the  most 
disgusting  vermin  •.  The  latest  descendants  of 
Pharaoh  are  not  yet  delivered  from  the  evils 
which  fell  upon  the  land,  when  it  was  smitten 
by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron :  the  "  plague 


(1)  General  Le  Grange  assured  as,  when  on  board  the  Braahel,  that 
the  ravages  in  the  French  army,  caused  by  the  plague,  during  the 
month  otjiprUy  at  one  time  amounted  to  an  hundred  men  in  a  single 
day. 

(2)  Sir  Sidney  Smith  informed  the  author,  that  one  night,  pre- 
ferring a  bed  upon  the  sand  of  the  desert  to  a  night's  lodging  in  the 
Tillage  of  JStko,  as  thinking  he  should  be  more  secure  from  vermin,  he 
found  himself,  in  the  morniny,  entirely  covered  by  them.  JAce  and 
senrpums  abound  in  all  the  sandy  desert  utex  Alexandria* 
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of  frogs,"  the  "  plague  of  lice,"  the  "  plague  of 
flies,"  the  "  murrain,  boils,  and  blains,"  prevail, 
so  that  the  whole  country  is  "  corrupted,"  and 

"  THE  DUST  OF  THE  EARTH  BECOMES  LICE, 
UPON  MAN  AND  UPON  BEAST,  THROUGHOUT  THE 

LAND  OF  Egypt."  This  application  of  the  words 
of  Sacred  Scripture  affords  a  literal  statement 
of  existing  evils ;  such  an  one  as  the  statistics 
of  the  coimtry  do  now  warrant.  In  its  justifi- 
cation, an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  testimony 
of  all  those  who  have  resided  in  the  country 
during  the  very  opposite  seasons  of  its  prospe- 
rity and  privation;  during  the  inundation,  and 
when  the  flood  has  retired ;  or  before  it  takes 
place,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  the 
period  of  the  overflow,  persons  who  drink  the 
water  become  subject  to  a  disorder  called 
^^ prickly  heat:''  this  often  terminates  in  those 
dreadful  wounds  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  by  the  words  "  boils  and  blains." 
During  the  months  of  Jwne,  Juhfy  and  AugitsU 
many  individuals  are  deprived  of  sight,  owing 
to  a  disorder  of  the  eyes  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try. Europeans,  having  no  other  name  for  it, 
have  called  it  Ophthalmiay  from  the  organs  it 
afflicts.  There  was  hardly  an  individual  whq 
did  not  suffer,  more  or  less,  the  consequences 
of  this  painful  malady.    It  comnoiences  with  st, 
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saisation  as  if  grains  of  sand  had  been  cast  into    chap. 
the  eyes\    At  this  season,  also,  the  dysentery  ^     ^'  _> 
begins   to  number  its  victims ;   and  although 
some  be  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  worst 
eflPects  of  this  disorder,  it  proves  fatal  in  many 
instances'.      A  traveller  may  escape  most  of 
these  evils  by  proper  attention :   and  if  he  visit 
the  country  so  as  to  profit  by  the  Etesian  winds  FuAiity  of 
at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  hire  a  dferm  "^^ 
for  his  constant  residence  upon  the  river,  he  ^^^' 
may  venture  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  visit  its  stu- 
pendous remains  of  antiquity  with  greater  ease 
and  comfort  than  he  ever  performed  any  other 
expedition.      The   never-failing    monsoon  will 
carry  him  along,  sitting  in  a  cool  and  comforta- 
ble cabin,  with  every  convenience  for  reading 
or  writing,   for  food,  or  rest ;  and  the  current 
of  the  river  alone  will  operate  as  favourably  for 
his  return.      We  considered  the  time  we  spent 


(1)  It  18  said  even  yet  to  exist  in  this  country,  as  a  contagious  dis- 
order brought  by  our  army  from  Egypt. 

(2)  The  best  remedies  for  this  terrible  complaint  arc.  first  a  swath- 
iQg  of  flaonel,  in  many  folds,  about  the  abdomen  ;  and,  secondly,  a 
drink  of  water,  in  which  rice  has  been  ))oiled,  carefully  strained  from 
the  grains  of  rice,  which  should  not  be  eaten.  The  very  worst  effects 
may  be  apprehended  from  brandy,  or  any  of  those  heating  cordials 
usually  administered,  by  ignorant  people,  upon  these  occasions.  Rice- 
water  and  abstemious  diet  arc  the  remedies  resorted  to  by  the  Jrabt 
themselves. 
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CHAP,    upon  the  Nik  as  the  most  pleasing  part  of  all 

^ ^  our  travels ;  but  that  which  was  passed  during 

our  residence  on  shore,  as  the  most  disagreea* 
ble;  notwithstanding  the  commodious  accom* 
modations  we  met  with,  in  the  cities  of  Rosetta, 
Cairo,  and  Alexandria. 

After  passing  Rackmanie,  darkness  deprived 
us  of  the  very  interesting  landscape  with  which 
we  had  been  continually  gratified  during  the 
day.  We  continued  sailing  almost  the  whole 
night,  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  our  steady 
pilot  at  the  helm,  who,  as  master  of  the  djerm, 
remained  at  his  post  until  morning  dawned. 
Four  men,  besides  himself,  constituted  the  whole 
of  the  crew ;  all  of  whom  were  Arabs.  During 
the  time  they  remained  in  our  service,  they  were 
diligent,  industrious,  faithful,  always  sober, 
obliging,  and  very  skilful  in  managing  their 
vessel.  When  day-light  appeared,  upon  Satur- 
day, August  the  eleventh^  they  told  us  they  had 
anchored  for  some  time  at  a  village,  fearful  of 
being  boarded  by  pirates  during  the  extreme 
darkness  that  prevailed,  especially  as  the  light 
in  our  cabin  rendered  the  df'erm  visible  from  the 
sides  of  the  river.  About  eight  o'clock  a.  m. 
we  reached  a  miserable  town,  called  Koum  or 
Sheriff.     Komme  Sckeriffl  built  entirely  with  mud.     Soon 
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afterwards  we  passed  the  town  of  jimrus^  also 
constructed  of  mud,  and  containing  a  number  of 
lofty  conical  pigeon-houses ,  similarly  built;  ex- 
liibiting  a  novel  and  remarkable  appearance  in 
the  approach  to  this  place.  Pigeons  dung,  every- 
where valuable  as  manure,  is  here  an  important 
acquisition ;  for  by  mixing  it  with  the  sand  upon 
the  little  islands  left  by  the  toiTent  in  the  midst 
of  the  river,  a  soil  is  formed,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing water-melons'. 

The  birds  which  frequent  the  Nile,  if  we  ex-  Bink. 
cept  the  account  given  by  Hasselquist*;  are  but 
little  known ;  and  our  observations  will  not 
supply  what  is  here  wanted  for  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  country.  A  most  superb  collection 
was,  however,  forwarded  to  England,  under  the 
patronage  and  by  the  immediate  orders  of  Lord 
Hutchinson.  It  had  been  formed,  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  labour,  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Savigny.  We  principally  noticed  pelicans, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Rachmanie. 
The  Sterna  Nilotica,  or  Egyptian  sea-swalhw,  ap- 
peared, in  immense  flocks,  near  the  sides  of  th^ 


(0  See  also  Baron  De  TWi's  Memoirs,  vol.11,  p.  S48.  JLtmd.  1785. 
(3)  See  Travels,  p.  193.  Land.  1766. 
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river.  Afterwards  we  saw  many  beautiful  birds, 
of  whose  names  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  par- 
ticularly one  of  the  plover  kind,  whose  plumage 
displayed  the  most  lively  and  variegated  co- 
lours \  The  pigeon-cones  increased  very  much 
after  passing  ^twhi^;  almost  every  village  being 
furnished  with  them.  Buffaloesy  swimming  about 
in  the  Niky  afford  a  singular  sight,  with  their 
black  noses  sticking  out  of  the  water,  snorting 
as  they  cross  from  side  to  side ;  all  the  rest  of 
their  bodies  being  concealed.  But  the  most 
Singular  remarkable  appearance  of  living  beings,  may  be 
Appear-  uoticcd  by  dipping  a  ladle  or  bucket  into  the 
midst  of  the  river,  which  is  everywhere  dark 
with  mud,  and  observing  the  swarms  of  animals 
contained  in  the  torrent.  Among  these,  tadpoles, 
and  young  frogs  are  so  numerous,  that,  rapid  as 
the  current  flows,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Nile 
where  the  water  is  destitute  of  them.  The  ad- 
ditions to  our  herbary  were  not  of  any  import- 
ance; for  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  •. 


(1)  Probably  the  '*  Tringa  j/Egyptiaca**  of  Lmnaus,  "  longiraUrit, 
fuico  aUridoque  variegaia'*    See  Hasselq.TLny,  p.  199. 

(8)  In  the  account  of  our  journey  from  uiboukir  to  Roseiia,  (See 

Chap.  IX.  fW.  III.  p.  367.  8vo.  edit.)  five  new  species  were  omitted, 

which  may  be  noticed  here,  although  perhaps  not  found  so  high  up 

the  iVt/^.     The  first  genus  is  not  mentioned  in  Professor  Marijfn's 

edition  of  MUler^§  Dictionary. 

L  A  non- 


Plants. 
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The  rice-plants,  however,  may  be  excepted ;  they  chap. 
had  not  attained  maturity,  being  now  about  two  >  _  _  . 
feet  m  height,  and  resembling  a  species  of 
Typha^  common  in  large  ponds  in  the  south  of 
England,  vulgarly  called  ^gf^;  as  these  appear, 
when  young,  rising  from  the  water.  We  made 
the  usual  observation  upon  Fahrenheit's  ther- 

I.  A  noD-descript  g^rass,  beings  a  new  species  of  Polypogon  ;  {^rowing^ 
in  little  tufts,  about  two  inches  high.  We  have  called  it  Polypogon 
PUMiLUM.  (See  the  character  of  this  genus  in  the  Flora  j^ilanika  of 
M.  Desfontaines,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Pam.)  This  was  found  near  Rosetta.  Polypogon  pumh- 
him,  paniculd  ovatd  cnarctatd,  aristis  calyce  hirsuiofer^  dupth  Ion- 
giorilmt.  Rctdix  annua  Jihro»a,  CulnU  numei'ori  geniculati,  ferb  ad 
apices  foliooi.  FoUa  glabn^hucula  striata,  longh  vaginanHa,  supra 
plana,  patentia,  Stipula  lacerata,  nitida.  Pamcuke  inaquales, 
tuperiores  lineas  sex  adnovem  longa;  in/eriores  dimidio  minores» 

II.  A  non-descript  species  of  Lotus,  with  shining;  silky  leaves,  very 
closely  crowded  together  towards  the  tops*of  the  branches.  We 
have  called  it  Lotus  polyphyllus.  This  was  found  between 
Aboukir  and  Rosetta,  in  the  month  of  April.  Lotus  caule  suffiru- 
tescente  ramoso,  folus  Imeari-paraboUeis  obtiquis,  imlricatis,  seri- 
ceia,  nitidis  mtemodiis  longtorihus:  Jloribus  subtemis;  legumimbus 
glafnis  calyce  hirsutissimo  paulo,longioribus.  Rami  adscendentes 
Jtexuosi,  deorsum  e  easu  foHorum  cicatricibus  notati  nudi;  supra' 
dense  foliosi,  hirsuii,  Foliola  Kneas  tres  longa,  ntrinque  sericea. 
StipuUs  foUoUs  simiUinuB,  three  foUis  parum  longiores,  interdum 
soiiiarU,    Legumina  turgfida*stylo  persistente  eoronata, 

III.  A  magnificent  non-descript  species  of  Orodanche,  with  a  furrowed 

scaly  stem,  and  a  close  spike  of  flowers  about  three  inches  broad, 

and  above  a  foot  in  height.      We  have  called  it  Orobanche 

iNsiGNis.    This  was  also  found  between  Aboukir  and  Rosetta,  at 

tbe  same  time.     Orobanche  caule  simpUei,  coroUis  inflatis,  reeurvis, 

quinqu^^ldis,  laeiniis  integerrimis,  calydbus  quinquepartiiis,  bracteis 

terms  quaUrmtve,  spied  imbrieaid,  oblongd,  crassissisna ;  anitheris 

kirsutis, 

IV.  A  non- 
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CHAP,  mometer,  at  noon,  just  before  arriving  at  El 
^w,y^  Buredgiaty  and  found  the  temperature  equal  to 
lUBured-  that  of  the  former  day ;  ninety  degrees.  Thisvil- 
kge  is  placed  accurately  in  Katiffer^s  map.  We 
steered  south-east  and  by  south.  Proceeding 
towards  Nadir,  the  course  altered,  and  we 
steered  due  east.    The  river  here  appeared  like 


IV.  A  non-descript  shrubby  species  of  Salsola,  belonging  to  that 
division  of  the  genus  called  Sueda  by  Fcft'skahl  and  Pallas,  and  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  the  want  of  the  membranaceous  wing  ttf 
the  calyx.  The  species  is  very  much  branched,  with  the  bark  of 
an  ash  colour ;  the  smaller  branches  very  leafy ;  the  leaves  two  to 
three  lines  long,  a  little  convex  below ;  the  flowers  are  attended  by 
three  small  bracts,  and  generally  ternate,  but  are  found  also  soli- 
tary; the  seeds  black  and  shining,  very  small.  We  have  called 
it  SAtsOLA  NiTiDA.  This  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ofRosetta. 
Salsola  fnUicosa,  foliis  ovaiis  supra  planiuscuUs,  glabris,  obtusis; 
flmhus  axiUaribus  sultemis;  cafycibus  frucHferis  inappendieulaiis, 
conniventUms  /.  seminUnis  reni/ormibMS  turgidis, 

y.  A  non-descript  species  of  WalUfimoery  (Cheiranthus  Zi»n.)  the 
short  stems  of  which  spread  upon  the  gpround,  and  seldom  extend 
beyond  the  radical  leaves ;  these  measure  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  in  length ;  the  flowers  in  loose  racemes,  with  purple  petals, 
broad  and  notched  at  the  end,  and  interwoven  with  dark  veins  $ 
the  pods  compressed,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with 
a  large  three-cornered  head,  apd  thinly  covered  (like  every  part 
of  the  plaCkit,  the  petals,  stamens,  and  roots  excepted)  with  white 
forky  hairs.  We  have  called  it  Cheiranthus  humilis.  This 
grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rosetia,  Oteiranikus  pubescenSf 
humilis ;  pUis  dichotomis ;  fiUis  angustis  ehngaHs  omnibus  pinna* 
tifidis ;  siSquis  compressis,  Imearibus,  iricuq^idatis  ca^cibu$iue  jm- 
UscerUibw^ 
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an  immense  lake.  A  singular  pfasenomenon  en-* 
grossed  all  onr  attention.  One  of  those  immense 
columns  of  sand,  mentioned  hy  Bruce,  came  SeP^^ 
rapidly  towards  us,  turning  upon  its  base  as  ™®"°''* 
upon  a  pivot :  it  crossed  the  Nile  so  near  to  us, 
that  the  whirlwind  by  which  it  was  carried 
placed  our  vessel  upon  its  beam-ends,  bearing 
its  large  sail  quite  into  the  water,  and  nearly 
upsetting  the  boat.  As  we  were  engaged  in 
righting  the  vessel,  the  column  disappeared.  It 
is  not  probable  that  those  columns  fall  suddenly 
upon  any  particular  spot,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
overwhelming  an  army  or  a  caravan;  but  that, 
as  the  sand,  thus  driven,  is  gradually  accumu* 
lated,  it  becomes  gradually  dispersed,  and,  the 
column  diminishing  in  its  progress,  at  length 
disappears.  A  great  quantity  of  sand  is  no  doubt 
precipitated  as  the  effect,  which  gathers  it, 
becomes  weaker ;  but,  from  witnessing  such 
phsenomena  upon  a  smaller  scale,  it  does  not 
^eem  likely  that  the  whole  body  of  the  sand  is 
at  once  abandoned. 

Parties  of  young  jirabs  continually  accompa-^  Tumblers. 
nied  our  djerm  this  day,  running  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  tumbling,  to  obtain  a  few  pards, 
as  we  see  children  in  many  parts  of  England; 
sometimes  walking  upon  their  hands,  with  their 

vox-.  V.  F 


> 
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heels  in  the  air ;  at  others,  whirling  upon  their 
hands  and  feet,  to  imitate  the  motion  of  a  wheel. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  these  presented, 
the  jirab  complexion,  at  a  very  early  age,  is 
tawny,  and  almost  black.    They  swim  and  dive 
remarkably  well ;  but  these  are  arts  in  which 
all  Eastern  nations  excel  those  of  the  fVestem 
world.    About  three  leagues  before  our  arrival 
at  Kq/rakadia,  there  was  such  an  amazing  quan- 
Abun-       tity  of  com  in  heaps  near  the  river,   that  it 
^^  °^     extended  nearly  to  the  length  of  a  mile.    At  this 
last-mentioned  place  there  was  a  manufactory 
for  extracting  a  dark  bhte  dye  from  the  indigo 
plant.    Here  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age  walked  the  streets,  with  jars  of  water 
upon  their  heads,  perfectly  naked.     Our  course 
latterly  had  varied  occasionally  from  s.e.  to  s.^. 
Southern    At  half-past  six  p.  M.  wc  reached  that  part  of 
j^a^    *  the  Nile  where  the  river  divides,  so  as  to  inclose 
the  Delta  by  the  Rosetta  and  Damiata  branches. 
Its  appearance  above  the  point  of  separation 
was  truly  noble,  being  at  this  time  three  miles 
wide.    The  village  or  town  of  Beersamps  stands 
upon  the  southern  point  of  the  Delta.     Kou- 
iomey  is  upon  the  western  side  of  the  main  river> 
and  Kafranamook  upon  the  eastern.    After  we 
had  passed  the  point  of  Beersamps,  our  course 
along  the  undivided  bed  of  the  Nile  was  s.  e. 
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We  arrived  at  BtUdc  at  midnight ;  having  thus    chap. 
performed  a  voyage  from  Rosetta  to  the  quay  Vin.^-w^ 
of  CaIao  in  thirty-six  hours,  against  the  utmost  Buidc. 
force  and  rapidity  of  the  torrent. 

On  PTednesdayy  the  twelfth  of  August,  we  were  ^^""^^ 
roused^  as  soon  as  the  sun  dawned,  by  Antonio,  >«»«• 
our  &ilMul  Greek  servant  and  interpreter,  with 
the  intelligence  that  "  the  Pyramids  were  in 
view!"  We  hastened  from  the  cabin;— and 
never  will  the  impression,  made  by  their  appear- 
ance, be  obliterated.  By  reflecting  the  sun's 
rays,  they  appeared  white  as  snow;  and  of  such 
surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had  pre«- 
viously  conceived  in  our  imagination  had  pre- 
pared us  for  the  sight  of  these  moniunents.  We 
were  instantly  convinced,  that  no  force  of  de- 
scription, no  accuracy  of  delineation,  can  convey 
ideas  adequate  to  the  effect  which  is  produced 
in  beholding  them.  The  formality  of  their  struc- 
ture is  lost  in  their  prodigious  grandeur.  The 
mind,  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at  once  the 
force  of  an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed, 
experience  confirms, — that  in  vastness,  whatso- 
ever be  its  nature,   there  dwells  sublimity  *. 


(1)  '^  Sa^lime  objects  are  vast  in  their  dimensions."    Bt^U  m  ike 
SubHme,  Sfe,    Seci.  37-  Part  3.  /».  237.    Ltmd,  1783. 

f2 
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CHAP.  Another  proof  of  their  indescribable  power  is, 
that  no  one  ever  approached  them  under  other 
emotions  than  those  of  terror ;  which  is  another 
source  of  the  sublime*.  In  certain  instances  of 
irritable  feeling,  this  impression  of  awe  and  fear 
has  been  deep  enough  to  cause  pain,  rather 
than  pleasure';  of  which  we  shall  notice  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  sequel.  Hence,  per- 
haps, have  originated  descriptions  of  the  Pyra- 
mids which  represent  them  as  deformed  and 
gloomy  masses,  constructed  Mrithout  either  taste 
or  beauty.  They,  who  derive  no  satisfaction 
from  the  sight  of  them,  may  hot  be  conscious, 
that  the  uneasiness  they  experience  is  a  result 
of  their  own  sensibility.  Other  individuals  have 
felt  impressions  widely  different,  made  by 
every  wonderful  circumstance  of  character  and 


(I)  Burke  on  the  SubRme,  ibid. 

(3)  Confirmin^y  in  a  striking  manner,  these  words  of  Burke,  con* 
c/erning  the  distinctions  of  greatness  and  beauty  :  "They  areittdeed 
ideas  of  a  very  different  nature;  one  being  founded  on  pain,  the  other  on 
pUasnre"  (Ibid.)  Having  referred  to  the  opinions  of  this  truly  great 
man,  upon  a  subject  so  interesting  to  .every  reflecting  nkiud,  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  insert  here  a  brief  comparison  between  the 
theories  of  Lonoinus  and  Burke.  There  appears  to  be  as  much 
difference  between  them,  as  between  mechanism  and  intellect; 
between  the  operations  of  a  piece  of  clock-work,  and  those  of  human 
reason.  Lonoinus  directs  us  to  the  effects  of  the  sublime;  Burkb 
points  out  its  causes,  Longinus  teaches  us  to  seek  for  the  sublime 
wUhaut  us ;  BuRKE>  to  create  it  within  ourselves,  Longinus  views  it 
in  its  broad  and  weU-known  channels  Burke  conducts  us  to  iis  tourc9m 
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of  situation.  There  have  been  persons^  in 
almost  all  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  PTRAMiDs  were  erected,  who  have  retired 
from  a  view  of  them  under  very  opposite  sensa- 
tions: the  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  have 
been  those  of  the  most  dignified  simplicity ;  of 
miraculous  power ;  and .  of  duration,  so  perpe* 
tual,  that,  if  it  were  permitted  to  compare  a 
result  of  human  labour  with  the  immortality 
which  is  of  Almighty  origin,  we  should  say  of 
them,  that  they  belong  to  an  Eternity,  "  which 

WAS,    AND  IS,    AND  IS  TO  COME." 

m 

As  soon  as  we  landed,  we  met  several  officers 

ft 

from  India,  belonging  to  the  sixty-first  regiment^ 
then  stationed  in  the  Isle  of  Rhouda,  in  theiVtVe; 
where  the  Indian  army  was  encamped.  They 
had  been  riding  upon  asses,  to  CaIro.  We 
profited  by  their  return,  to  hire  the  same  ani- 
mals, with  their  drivers,  in  order  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  the  Rets  Ejffendi.  The  visit  to  tii« 
Reis  understood  something  of  the  English  Ian-  fendi. 
guage,  and  spoke  French  remarkably  well.  He 
had  been  in  England;  and  had  written  a  work 
upon  the  manufactures,  manners,  customs,  and 
laws  of  Great  Britain.  Of  this  curious  manu- 
script  we  could  never  obtain  a  sight ;  although 
it  had  been  often  sold,  among  the  other  manu- 
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scripts^  by  the  booksellers  in  Cairo  and  Conmn- 
tinople.    Perhaps  the  Reis  did  not  choose^  at 
this  time,  to  make  our  countrymen  acquainted 
with  his  sentiments  upon  such  subjects.    He 
told  us,  he  found  every  thing  very   good  in 
LondoTiy   especially  veal  and   cider;    but  that 
nothing  was  cheap.    We  delivered  to  him  a 
letter  from  the  Capudan  Pasha  i  and  he  promised 
to  render  to  us  all  the  service  in 'his  power. 
Wi^  janissaries  conductied  us,  at  our  request,  to 
Colonel  Holloway,  who,  with  Major  Hope,  and 
other  officers  of  the  artillery,  were  quartered  in 
House  of    a  large  building,  where  the  French  Members  of 
ihitim^   the  Institute  held  their  sittings,  during  the  time 
they  were  in  possession  of  Cairo.    Having  pre- 
sented our  letters  to  the  Colonel,  we  were  re- 
ceived by  him  with  great  politeness,  and  were 
afterwards  indebted  to  him  for  every  civility 
it  was  in  his  power  to  shew  to  us.    He  intro- 
duced us  to  Dr.  fyittman,  who  has  since  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels ;  and  undertook 
to  forward  our  letters  to  England,  and  to  pre- 
isent  us  to  the  Grand  Fizir.     In  the  court  be- 
longing to  the  house  where  these  offi<;ers  resided, 
were  several  interesting  articles  of  antiquity, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  French,  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  city.    Among  them,  was 
the  stili  of  porphyry    which    is    now  in    the 
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Vestibule  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
Colonel  HoUoway  kindly  permitted  us  to  remove 
lliis  to  EnglancL  We  placed  it  in  the  prow  of 
our  djerm;  thereby  giving  to  the  vessel  the 
appearance  of  a  gun-boat,  to  awe  the  pirates 
upon  the  river,  during  our  ^bsequent  voyage, 
in  returning  to  Rosetta.  There  were  also  in  this 
court  certain  fragments  of  Egyptian  sculpture, 
Ibrmed  of  the  substance  commonly  called 
Aniient  basaltes;  which  is  a  variety  of  trap^  ex- 
ceedingly compact,  and  susceptible  of  a  very 
high  polish.  But  the  most  remarkable  relique 
of  Ae  whole  collection,  since  unaccountably 
Beglected,  (for  it  is,  in  all  probability,  still  lying 
where  we  left  it,)  was  a  very  large  slab,  covered 
•with  an  inscripticfn,  in  the  Hieroglyphic^  the  Egyp" 
tian,  and  the  Greek  characters;  exactly  similar 
to  the  famous  trilinguar  stone  now  in  the  British 
Museum\ 


(1)  Its  bein^  left  in  Egypt  is  a  circumstance  i^holly  unaccountable. 
It  was  once  Culonel  Holhwap*s  intention  to  have  allowed  us  also  the 
pjivile^  of  conveyiiij^  this  interesting  piece  of  antiquity  to  our  own 
country.  We  did  not  afterwards  discover  the  reason  which  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  this  liberal  design ;  and  we  were  too  much  indebted 
to  his  politeness  and  hospitality  to  attribute  it  to  any  other  cause  thaa 
a  desire  to  ensure  its  safe  transportation,  by  entrustini^  it  to  men 
better  provided  with  means  for  its  removal.  But,  as  it  still  remaias  ia 
Cbffv,  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  it,  that  measures  may  be 
eidopted  to  prevent  its  bcioip  finally  lost.  It  should  also  be  added,  that 
the  inscriptwns  upon    tliis    stone    are    much  effaced.    The   Greek 

characters 
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r  Upon  the  following  day,  Thursday^  August  the 
thirteenth^  we  again  visited  the  ^  Reis  Effendi; 
who  promised  us  an  escort  to  the  Pyramids^ 
and  said  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  our 
presentation  to  th6  Vizirs  at  this  time  in  Caira. 
Afterward,  we  visited  the  bazars,  expecting  to 
obtain  from  the  jewellers'  shops  of  this  city  some 
of  the  precious  minerals  of  the  East,  at  a  rea* 
sonable  rate.  Not  even  a  single  specimen, 
worth  notice,  could  be  procured.  The  French 
had  bought  up  almost  every  thing ;  and  per^ 
haps  the  frequent  disturbances,  in  the  qity,  had 
caused  the  concealment  of  every  valuable  com- 
modity. Among  the  goldsmiths  we  found  only 
two  antique  intaglio  gems ;  and  a  few  medals  of 
very  little  value ;  such  as  large  copper  coins  of 
the  Ptolemies.  The  cotton  shawls  manufactured 
in  Eifgland  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  this  place^ 
They  asked  two  hundred  piastres  even  for  old 
turbans  which  had  been  mended.  In  the  fruit- 
marl^et  we  saw  fresh  dates,  some  very  fine 
grapes,  and  peaches.  Sausages  were  dressed, 
and  ^old  hot  in  the  streets,  as  in  London:  but 


characters  are  so  little  leg^ible,  that  the  author  could  not  succeed  ia 
copying  them.  But  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  this  purpose,  whea  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  open 
court  at  Cairo  in  the  middle  of  AtAgfusiy  and  such  an  examination  of 
the  surface  of  the  stone  as  might  take  place  in  a  milder  climate^ 
with  leisure  for  the  undertaking. 
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whether  the  ingtedients  were  of  pork,  or  of  any    chap. 
other  meat,  we  did  not  inquire.    To  describe  ^    ^^'    . 
the  interior  of  the  city  would  be  only  to  repeat  Jj"^'w  ot 
what  has  been  often  said  of  all  Turkish  towns ; 
with  this  difference,  that  there  is  not  perhaps 
upon  earth  a  more   dirty  metropolis.     Every 
place  is  covered  with  dust;  and  its  particles 
are  so  minute,  that  it  rises  into  all  the  courts 
and  chambers  of   the  city.     The   streets  are 
destitute  of  any  kind  of  pavement :  they  appear 
Uke  a  series  of  narrow  dusty  lanes,  between 
gloomy  walls.     Europeans  were  formerly  com- 
pelled to  walk  or  to  ride  upon  asses,  through 
these  streets ;  nor  had  the  practice  been  wholly 
abandoned  when  we  arrived :    although  some  of 
our  officers  appeared  occasionally  on  horseback, 
many  of  them  ambled  about^  in  their  uniforms, 
upon  the  donkies  let  for  hire  by  the  Arabs. 
Horses   were  not   easily  procured.     To  ride 
these,  it  was  first  necessary  to  buy  them.    And 
even  when  riding  upon  asses,  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered,  when  our  military  were  not 
m  sight,  the  attendants  of  the  rich  Turks,  run- 
ning on  foot  before  their  horses  to  clear  the 
way,  made  every  Christian  descend  and  walk, 
until  the  bearded  grandee  had  passed.    We  Juggien. 
noticed  several  jugglers,  exhibiting  their  craft  in 
the  streets  of  Cairo;  bearing  in  their  hands  a 
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CHAP,  j,^  Qf  f^j^  common  in  England,  consisting  of  a 
^  "»■  -^  number  ofpieces  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  playing^ 
cards,  strung  together,  and  revolving  from 
top  to  bottom ;  such  as  are  called,  by  children, 
trick-track,  and  are  often  painted  to  display  the 
Cries  of  Ltrndon.  These  toys  seemed  to  delight 
the  Arabs ;  who  considered  them  as  put  toge- 
ther by  magic.  For  the  rest  of  the  exhibition, 
it  much  resembled  the  shows  of  our  mounte- 
banks; each  party  having  its  Merry  Andrew^vi^ 
endured  hard  kicks  and  cuffs  for  the  amusement 
of  the  populace. 

By  means  of  the  canal  which  intersects  the 
city,  and  was  now  filled  with  its  muddy  water, 
we  visited  a  great  part  of  Cairo  in  a  boat.  The 
prodigious  number  of  gardens  give  to  it  so 
pleasing  an  appearance,  and  the  trees  growing 
in  those  gardens  are  so  new  to  the  eyes  of  a 
European^  that,  for  a  moment,  he  forgets  the 
innumerable  abominations  of  the  dirtiest  city  in 
the  whole  world.  Many  of  the  most  conspi- 
Trees.  •  cuous  of  thesctrces  have  been  often  described; 
but  not  all  of  them.  The  most  beautiful  among 
them,  the  Mimosa  Lebbeck,  has  not  even  been 
mentioned  in  any  account  yet  published  of 
Cairo ;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it 
grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal  j  and  its 
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long  weeping  branches,  pendent  to  the  surface  of  char 
the  water,  could  not  escape  notice.  We  brought  -.    /    - 
Ae  seeds  of  it  to  the  Garden  of  Natural  History 
at  Cambridge,  where    it    has   since  flourished. 
This  plant  has  been  hitherto  so  little  known  in 
Europe,  that  although  cultivated  in  some  botanic 
gardens  for  more  than  half  a  century,  it  has 
never  been  properly  recognised.    About  thirty 
years  ago.  Professor   Jacquin,  who    received 
some  seeds  of  it  from    the  East  Indies,   de-^ 
scribed  it  as  a  new  species,  under  the  name  of 
Mimosa  speciosa;  and  by  this  name  it  is  still 
distinguished   in  the   English  catalogues.      It 
grows    promiscuously    with    the    Gum  Arabic 
Acacia,  or  Mimosa  Nilotica:  both  of  these,  and 
also  the  Mimosa  Senegal,  are  seen  adorning  the 
sides  of  tiie  canal.    Hasselqiust  says,  that  he  saw 
the  two  last  growing  wild  m  the  sandy  desert, 
near  the  antient  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptians  \ 
The  Mimosa  Nilotica,  or  Acacia  vera,  produces  incen«?. 
lie  frankincense.     It  is  gathered  in  vast  quan- 
tities,  from  trees   growing  near  to  the  most 
iK>rthern  bay  of  the  Red  Sea,   at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai;    and   it  is  called  Thus,  by   the 
dealers  in  Egypt,  from  TAio-  and  Thor,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  harbour  in  that  bay;  thereby 


(1)  TraY«l8  to  the  East,  p.  S50.    Land,  1776. 
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CHAP,  being  distinguished  from  the  GumArahk  which 
V ■  ■^■. »;  comes  from  Suez\  These  gums,  says  Hassel- 
Aia^c.  guisi,  differ  in  other  particulars  besides  their 
localities ;  the  first  being  limpid  and  colourless; 
the  latter  less  pellucid,  and  of  a  brown,  or  dirty 
yellow  colour  *.  We  purchased  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  white  gum.  The  fragrant  odour 
diffused  in  burning  it  is  well  known ;  but  its 
operation,  as  an  enlivener  of  the  spirits^  in  per** 
sons  of  weak  health,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  regarded.  Perhaps  the  pleasing 
antidote  it  affords  to  the  effects  of  foul  air  in 
crowded  assembly-rooms,  may  possibly  here- 
after give  it  a  place  among  the  luxuries  of 
London  and  Paris.  Hitherto  the  sacred  Sabaan 
odour  has  been  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches ;  and  that  which  was  once  considered 
an  offering  worthy  the  altars  of  the  most  High 
God,  now  scarcely  obtains  any  notice.  Fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  «ra,  the 
ordinances  concerning,  incense '  were  delivered 
to  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  antient  Pagan  rites  also  bears 


(1)  Travels  to  the  East,  p.  360.    Lmd.  1776. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(s)  ''  And  tbou  shalt  make  an  altar  to   bum   incense  upon**^ 
JBxod,  xxz.  I. 
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testimony  to  a  similar  custom.  It  seems  evi- 
dent; from  the  wofds  of  sacred  Scripture,  that 
the  practice  of  burning  incense,  among  the  Jews^ 
was  introduced  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
salutary  nature  of  the  exhalation.  Immediately 
following  the  ordinance  for  its  use,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  time  of  burning  it  shall  be  at  the 
dressing  and  lighting  of  the  lamps  ^;  when  an 
offensive  smell,  thereby  created,  might  probably 
have  pervaded  the  temple.  Whatsoever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  its  original  introduction 
among  the  sacrifices,  whether  of  the  Jews  or 
Heathens,  its  being  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  Temple  long  caused  it  to  be  held  in  super- 
stitious veneration.  Many  medical  properties, 
which  it  never  possessed,  have  been  attributed 
to  it ;  and,  down  to  the  latest  ages,  considered 
as  an  offering  acceptable  unto  Heaven,  it  has 
been  celebrated  as  giving  efficacy  to  prayer,  or, 
in  the  language  of  poetry,  as  wafting  to  Paradise 
the  orisons  of  men*. 


(4)  ^^  And  Aaron  shall  burn  thereon  sweet  inceose,  every  morning : 
when  he  dresseth  the  lamps,  be  shall  burn  incense  upon  it.  And  when 
Aaron  Ughteth  the  lamps  at  even,  he  shall  burn  incense  upon  it ;  a 
perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord,  throug^hout  your  ^nerations." 
Exod,  XXX.  7>  8. 

(5)  Alexander  the  Great ^  after  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  sent  a  ship 
laden  with  incense  to  his  preceptor  Leonidas,  for  the  service  of  the 
temples;  and  bis  early  prodig^ality,  in  heaping^  incense  upon  the 
alters   of  bis    country^    is    noticed   hy  Pliny,   (Hist,  JVat.   lib.  x'lu 

cap. 
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GHAP.  llie  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
V  i..v'— >  seemed  at  this  time  £xed.  It  remained  at  90^ 
jp^f  **^  fw  several  days,  without  the  smallest  percept 
tible  change.  Almost  every  European  sif^red 
from  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Many  were 
troubled  with  cutaneous  disorders.  The  prickly 
heat  was  very  common.  This  was  attribute 
to  drinking  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  the 
inhabitants  having  no  other.  Their  mode  of 
purifying  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  by  rubbing 
the  inside  of  the  water-vessels  with  bruised 
almonds:  this  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  mud, 
but  it  is  never  quite  clear  \  Many  persons  were 
afflicted  with  sores  upon  the  skm,  which  were 
called  ^* boils  of  the  Nile;''  and  dysentericai  com- 
plaints were  universal.     A  singular  specilss  of 


*^ 


cap,  14.  tom^L  p.  18.  L,  Bat.  1635.)  Jubrey^  in  his  ** Memutiek  fU- 
iosophy"  printed  for  the  second  time,  in  London,  in  1721,  p.  172,  says, 
**  Good  Spirits  are  delighted  and  allured  by  sweet  perfumes,  as  rich 
gunu,  frankincense,  salts,  &c.  which  was  the  reason  that  the  priests 
of  ^e  Gentiles,  and  also  the  Chrisiians,  used  them  in  their  temples 
and  sacrifices:*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  superstitious  notion^ 
respecting  a  fragrant  g^uin,  should  also  exist  in  South  America,  The 
pastillas  of  lAma,  used  by  the  priests  to  destroy  the  influence  of  ^t;tl 
Spirits,  consists  of  a  gum  which  is  used  as  incense  when  High  Mass  is 
solemnized  at  their  altars. 


(1)  The  cause  of  this  chemical  agency  in  the  oil  of  the  Amygdaha 
eommums  has  not  been  explained ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  this  fruity  which  has  not  been  subjected 
to  a  regular  analysis. 
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Hxard  made  its  appearance  in  every  chamber, 
having  circular  membranes  at  the  extremity  of 
its  feet,  which  gave  it  such  tenacity,  that  it 
walked  upon  window-panes  of  glass,  or  upon 
the  surfaces  of  pendent  mirrors  \  This  revolting 
sight  was  common  to  every  apartment,  whe« 
ther  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  or  of  the  poor. 
At  the  same  time,  such  a  plague  of  flies  covered 
all  thhigs  with  their  swarms,  that  it  was  impos* 
aible  to  eat  without  hiring  persons  to  stand  by 
every  table  with  feathers,  or  flappers,  to  drive 
them  away.  Liquor  could  not  be  poured  into  a 
gl^ss ;  the  mode  of  drinking  was,  by  keeping 
the  mouth  of  every  bottle  covered  imtil  the 
•  moment  it  was  applied  to  the  lips ;  and  instantly 
.  eaveiing  it  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  when 
removing  it  to  offer  to  any  one  else.  The 
utmost  attention  to  cleanliness,  by  a  frequent 
f  change  of  every  article  of  wearing  apparel, 
Gould  not  repel  the  attacks  of  vermin  which 
seemed  to  infest  even  the  air  of  the  place.  A 
gentlemian  made  his  appearance,  before  a  paf  ty 
he  had  invited  to  dinner,  with  lice  swarming 


(S)  A  iimilar  membraDe  termiDates  each  foot  of  a  common  fly 
beneath  which,  a  tacuum  takes  place,  and  the  aDimal  maintains  a 
footing;  upon  ceilinf^i  owing;  to  the  pressure  of  the  externa]  air  upon 
this  membrane. 
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upon  his  clothes.  The  only  explanation  he  could 
give  as  to  the  cause,  was,  that  he  had  sat  for  a 
short  time  in  one  of  the  boats  upon  the  canal. 
Perhaps  objection  may  be  made  to  a  statement, 
even  of  facts,  which  refers  to  no  pleasing  theme; 
but  the  author  does  not  conceive  it  possible  to 
give  Englishmen  a  correct  notion  of  the  trials  to 
which  they  will  be  exposed  in  visiting  thiscoun- 
try,  without  calling  some  things  by  their  names. 
The  insects  of  the  Nile  are  many  of  them  also 
common  to  the  Don :  other  instances  of  simila- 
rity in  the  two  rivers  have  been  before  noticed*. 
The  gardens  oi  Cairo  are  filled  with  turtle-doves, 
whose  melancholy  notes  suit  the  solitary  dispo- 
sition of  the  Turks.  Their  national  music,  has 
the  same  plaintive  character.  The .  houses  of 
the  city  are  larger  and  better  built  than  those 
of  Constantinople;  the  foundations  being  of  stone, 
and  the  superstructure  of  bricks  and  mortar; 
but  they  have  the  same  gloomy  appearance 
externally.  The  interior  consists  principally  of 
timber.  The  French  had  pulled  down  many 
houses^  in  order  to  obtain  fuel :  owing  to  this, 
and  to  the  commotions  that  had  taken  place,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  city  appeared  to  be  in 


(l)  See  Vol.  I.  Cfaap.  XIII.  p.  355.  8vo.  edition. 
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ruins.  The  inhabitants  generally  ride  upon  muks  ch  ap* 
or  asses :  the  latter  are  so  active  in  this  country,  ^    -^-    ^ 
and  possess  such  extraordinary  strength,  that  of  clir^ 
for  all  purposes  of  labour,  even  for  carrying 
heavy  burthens  across  the  sandy  desert,  they 
are  next  in  utility  to  the  cameU  a^nd  will  bear 
work  better  than  horses.     The  horse  in  Egypt  is 
rather  as  an  animal  of  parade,  than  for  essential 
service.    The  vast  army  of  the  Wahabees  in  the 
desert  were  said  to  be  mounted  upon  cuTnels  and 
upon  tisses^     The  population  of  Ccuro  consisted 
at  this  time  of  jirabs  and  Mamlukes,  for  the  chief 
part;  and,  besides  these,  were  CoptSy  Jeiv^y  and 
Greeks,  together  with  the  adventitious   multi- 
tude caused  by  the  events  of  war,  which  had 
filled  the  streets  of  the  city  with  the  Sepoys  and 
various  casts  of  Indiaf  with  T\trksy  Italians^  French 
and  English  soldiers,  merchants,  and  adventurers 
of  every  description.     The  Indian  army,  under  Bruiih 
General  Baird,  was  encamped  in  the  Isle  of  jndw. 
Rhouda,  and  presented  the  first  military  spec- 
tacle it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  offering  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  appearance  of  the  troops 
firom  England^  which  were  encamped  upon  the 
Alexandrian  Plain.    The  Indian  army,  in  posses- 
sion of  abundant  suppUes,  and  having  all  the 
comforts  which  wealth  and  power  could  bestow, 
might  be  considered  rather  as  an  encampment 

VOL.  V.  G 
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of  powerful  princes  than  of  private  men.  The 
tents  of  its  subalterns  were  superior  to  the 
marquees  of  general-officers  in  the  English  army, 
yrhere  the  Commander-in-chief  lived  Its  the 
poorest  soldier,  and  wretchedness  and  priration 
were  the  standing  orders  of  the  day*.  Every 
morning,  at  sun-rise,  as  in  Lord  Hutehinsonh 
army,  a  gun  was  fired,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
troops  from  India  were  under  arms,  amounting 
to  3000  men.  At  this  hour,  we  often  resorted 
to  the  Isle  of  Rhmduy  to  view  the  magnificent 
parade'.    An  immense  grove  of  the  most  enot-^ 


(1 }  The  luxury  and  pomp  of  the  I$idiian  army  may  be  coaceived,  by 
simply  stating  the  fact,  that  glass  lustres,  manufactured  in  Landany 
exported  to  India,  and  thence  conveyed,  after  a  voyage  up  tlie  Rtd 
Sea,  upon  the  backs  of  eamelf  across  the  desert  from  CesMir  to  the 
JVUe,  were  suspended  in  the  audience-pavilion  of  the  Commander-in- 
chVef.  Breakfasting  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  sixty-first  regiment^  we 
were  regaled  with  white  bread,  and  fresh  butter,  made  upon  the  spot 
for  the  occasion,  (which  perhaps  had  never  been  seen  before  in  JEg^ipi^ 
fruit,  cream,  tea,  colBTee,  and  chocolate.  The  impression  made  by 
external  splendor^  upon  men  characterized  as  are  .the  inhabitaots  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  is  more  effectual  for  the  advancement  of  our  po- 
litical interests  in  the  East,  than  the  operations  of  war.  An  ignorant 
Moslem  attaches  higher  ideas  of  power  to  the  appearance  of  wciitli» 
than  to  uiy  effect  of  military  strength. 

(S)  The  author  may  here  notice  the  visit  he  inade,  upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  to  the  Mikias,  or  NUometer,  upon  this^Isle,  in  compaay 
with  Mr.  HamvMT,  Ae^  the  interior  of  this  building  was  long  ooa- 
cealed  from  the  observation  of  Europeans,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  the  roof  is  supported  by  pomted  arches  erected  early  in  the 
■inth  century.    Mr.  JEfamMa^, copied  some  Q^kic  iuBcriptioni  upo^ 

the 


mow  sgcam&re  ^-trees,  hi^er  than  smy  of  our  chai^j 
fcurest  tree9%  secured  almost  the  whole  army 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Troops  in  such  a 
state  of  military  perfection^  or  better  suited  for 
active  service,  were  never  seen^  not  even  iit' 
the  fiunous  parade  of  the  chosen  Ten^tbousapd^ 
belonging  to  BuonapurtS'a  legionSi  whieh  he  wacr 
so  vain  of  displaying,  before  the  present  war, 
iothe front  of  the  Tkuilleries  at  Paris.  Not  an 
unhealthy  soldier  was  to  be  seen.  The  English 
inured  to  the  climate  of  India  considered  that  of 
^gy^  as  temperate  in  its  effects ;  and  the  sepogst 
seemed  as  fond  of  the  Nile  as  of  the  Ganges^ 
After  General  Baird  had  inspected  the  line,  the 
^poys  were  marched  to  Cairo^  where^  having] 
piled  their  arms  before  one  of  the  principal. 
fmquesy  they  all  joined  the  Moslems  in  their. 


^wallf^  Itatiiig^,  that  the  building^  was  constructed  by  the  Caliph 
^^Mamtnn^  ia  the  year  811  of  the  Wgiray  answering  to  the  year  833 
^  oar  mnu  The  same  fact  is  attested  by  tiie  observations  of  1^  Pivr^ 
tt  resd  to  the  Fk-ench  InsHiuie  at  Cdtro,  January  the  11th,  1799- 
(Vtf,  Decade  ^JEgyphetme,  torn.  II.  p,  378.  au  Kdire,  An  viii  de  la 
ff^Wyw.)  For  the  r«Bt,  the  building  has  been  recenOy  *sd  ofterii 
^ribed>  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  give  a  particular 
■ecount  of  it.  * 

(s)  l^e  Editor  of  Hastdquufs  Travels  has  mistaken  his  measure  o^ 
*^m/erenee  for  diameter  t^^'nu  it  a  kug€  tree^  the  stem  Mng^  q/k» 
ffyfeet  tkiekr  See  HaeeelquisfB  Travels,  p.  S59.  Land.  1766.  It 
casnot  surely  be  intended  that  the  sycamore' trees  of  Bgy pi  were  nearly 
^i&eteen  yards  ia  diameter.^ 
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devotions — to  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  the 
Turks  and  Arabsy  who  speedily  circulated  a  re- 
port over  Cdiroy  that  the  English  army  was  filled 
with  Soldiers  belonging  to  the  Faithful.  These 
men  were  all  volunteers ;  and  no  instance  had 
-ever  occurred  of  their  being  conveyed  so  far 
from  their  native  land- at  any  former  period. 

-  A  dinner  given  by  General  Baird  to  all  the 
English  officers,  and  others  of  our  countrymen 
in  Cdiroy  took  place  while  the  camp  remamed 
upon  the  Isle  ofRhouda.    We  were  invited:  .and 
the  scene  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  ought  to 
be  noticed.    The  dinner  was  given  in  the  pavi- 
lion before  mentioned :  this  was  illuminated  by 
glass   lustres   suspended    from   an    enormous 
bamboo  cane,  sustaining  the  inner  covering  of  the 
tent ;   and  by  wax  candles  in  glass  cylinders. 
English  porter,  roasted  pigs,  and  other  English 
fare,  together  with  port,  claret,  and  Madeira 
wines,  appeared  upon  the  table.    The  dinner 
was  cooked  by  Indian  servants,  upon  the  sand 
near  th?  tent ;  and  a  view  of  the  extraordinary 
cleanliness  observed  by  these  cooks,  as  well  as 
of  their  peculiar  habits,  were  among  the  most 
curious  parts  of  the  exhibition.    Having  drawn 
a  line  around  them,  they  suffered  no  person  to 
pass  this  boundary.     The  rules  of  their  cast 
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enjoined  that  none  of  the  cooking  vessels  should    chap. 
be  touched,  except  by  their  own  hands.    After  -> 

dinner,  the  officers  smoked  the  hooka:  every 
pipe  had  its  peculiar  attendant  upon  the  outside 
of  the  tent ;  the  long  flexible  tubes  alone  being 
brought  under  the  sides  of  the  paviUon  to  those 
seated  at  table.     The  servants  in  waiting  were 
principally  negroes,  dressed  in  white  turbans 
with  muslin  jackets,  but  without  stockings  or 
shoes.      The  upper  part  of  the  pavilion  was 
adorned  with  beautiful  net- work ;  the  hangings 
were  of  green  silk,  and  the  floor  covered  with 
Indian  mats.     The  tables  were  of  polished  ma- 
hogany ;  and  the  company  present  in  full  uni- 
form;— an  association  of  things  so  incongruous 
with  the  natural  horrors  and  barbarism  of  the 
<5ountry,   upon  the  border  of  an  interminable 
desert,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Nik,  where  persons  from  India  and  from  England 
were  met  to  banquet  together,  that  perhaps  no 
similar  result  of  commerce  and  of  conquest  is 
ever  likely  to-  occur  again,  in  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.     Upon  this  occasion,  we  heard  Discovery 
the  extraordinary  fact,  maintained  and  confirmed  jsralmlni 
by  indisputable  testimony,  that  certain  Brahmins  ^e^^ 
who  had  accompanied  the  Indian  army  in  its 
march  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nilcy  from  Cosseir 
to  KenS,  saw  at  Dendera  the  representation  of 
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XHXT.  their  God  Vishnu  among  the  antient  sctilpttm 
^i\  ,^  of  theplftjce*;  and  were  with  difficnlty  rMtrain^ 
\fj  their  officers  from  assaulting  the  jlrala^  oa 
account  of  the  neglected  state  in  which  hU 
temple^  as  they  supposed,  was  suffered  to  fe* 
main.  The  officers  of  General  Beards  army 
spoke  highly  of  the  accuracy  of -flruce's  observa- 
tions ;  and  the  General  himself  assured  us,  that 
he  considered  Great  Britain  as  indebted  to 
Bruce  s  valuable  Chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  the 
safety  of  the  transports  employed  in  conveying 
the  British  forces. 

Examina-       At  this  time  there  happened  to  arrive  in  Q^o 

tion  of  an 

Abyssinian  au  Abyssiman  Dean>  a  negro,  who  had  under- 
concerning  .VI..  .  /»  ,.    . 

Bruce's  takcu  his  immense  journey  for  religious  pur- 
poses, and  then  resided  in  the  monastery  be- 
longing to  the  Propaganda  Friars  *b  The  author 
had  been  often  engaged  in  noting,  from  this 
man's  accotmt  of  his  country,  some  information 
respecting  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Abyssinia; 
and  had  purchased  of  him  a  manuscript  copy  of 


(l)  It  were  to  be  wished  that  «ome  officer  belongiQif  to  the  LtiUm 

army,  who  was  present  upon  that  occasion,  would  specify  what  parti- 
cular figure  the  J?ra%mtAf  conceived  to  be  a  representation  of  F'ishn^, 

(S)  There  are  two  monasteries  in  QOrot  one  called  the TerraSancis, 
and  the  other  the  Propaganda,  Monastery* 
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tbe  Gospel  of  St.  Joht,  together  with  certain,  ^tf  ap 
prayers  m  iht  jibyssinicm  language:  these  ^^*' 
BQScripts  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  As  General  Baird  had  a  copy  of  Bruce  % 
Travels  then  in  his  possession,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  allow  us  the  use  of  it,  a  better  oppor- 
tunity might  rarely  offer  of  submitting  ^ruc^'s 
narrative  to  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  the 
evidenice  afforded  by  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  We 
therefore  appointed  a  day  for  this  purpose ;  and 

sent  an  invitation  to  th%  Abyssinian  Dean.  In 
order  to  make  the  inquiry  as  public  as  possible, 
we  also  requested  the  attendance  of  Mn 
HamUton,  secretary  of  die  Earl  of  Eigin,  of  Dr. 
ff^ttman,  and  of  Mr.  Hammer,  a  celebrated 
Oriental  scholar,  during  the  investigation.  One 
of  the  Propaganda  Friars  served  us  as  our  inter- 
preter with  the  Abyssinian  priest.  It  was  at  first 
disputed  whether  any  mention  should  be  ndade 
9f  Bruce,  or  not;  but  at  length  we  resolved  that 
a  series  of  questions  should  be  put  from  Bruce  % 
work,  without  any  mention  being  made  of  him, 
or  any  allusion  to  his  travels  in  Abyssinia.  The 
sight  of  his  volumes  on  the  table  were  not  likely 
to  offer  any  clue,  respecting  the  purport  of  our 
inquiry,  to  an  ^Ethiopian  who  had  never  seen  a 
printed  quarto  before  in  his  life,  and  to  whom 
tl»    language   in    which  it  was  written  was 
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altogether  unknown.  His  testimony,  thereforcr 
as  a  native  ofjibyssinia,  to  the  accuraciy  of  Bruce  s 
description  of  the  country,  will  not  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  the  following  result  of  our  conver- 
sation with  him  may  terminate  this  chapter ' 


(l)  There  has  not  been  an  example,  in  the  annals  of  literature,  of 
more  unfair  and  disgraceful  hostility  than  that  which  an  intolerant  and 
invidious  party  too  successfully  levelled,  during^  a  considerable  period, 
ag^ain^t  ;id^e  writings  of  J^ruce*      Soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
"Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile"  several  copies  of  the  work 
were  sold  in  Dublin  as  waste  paper,  in  consequence  of  the  calumnies 
circulated  against  the  author's  veracity.    This  happened  in  the  year 
1791.     In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  John  Jntes,  otFulnec  in  Yorkshire,  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  ''  Observations  on  Egypt;**  a  work  not  less 
semarkable  for  its  fidelity  and  genuine  worth,  than  for  the  little  notice 
it  received.    Speaking  of  Bruce,  that  author  observes :   *^  When  Mr. 
Bruce  returned  from  Jbyssinia^  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,      I  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  for  three  months,  almost  every  day :,  and 
having,  'at  that  time^  myself  an  idea  of  penetrating  into  Jhyssima,  i 
was  very  inquisitive  about  that  country,  on  hearing  many  things  from 
him  which  seemed  almost  incredible  to  me.     i  used  to  ask  his  Creek 
servant  Michael  {a  simple  felloto,  incapable  of  any  invention)  about  thi& 
same  circumstances,  and  must  say  that  he  commonly  agreed  with 
HIS  MASTER  IN  THE  CHIEF  POINTS."     {See  Obscrvot.  on  the  Mann,  and 
Oist,  of  the  Egyptians,  by  John  Jnies,  Esq.  p,  17.  Lond.  1800.)    Many 
stronger  testimonies  in  favour  ofBruce's  accuracy  have  also  at  different 
times  been  adduced,   particularly  by  Mr.  Browne   {See  Pref,  to  his 
J*ravels) ;  and  the  work  has  consequently  risen  very  considerably  in 
the  public  estimation.      Some  travellers,  indeed,  have  attempted  to 
invalidate  certain  of  his  assertions,  which,  after  all,  are  not  of  much 
moment,  whether  they  be  true  or  false :  such,  for  example,  as  the 
circumstfince  related  by  Bruce  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  wars  of  the 
country;  and  of  the  practice  he  witnessed  of  taking  flesh  from  a  living 
animal  as  an  article  of  food  :   this  last  has,  however,  now  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  statement  of  the  native  priest,  as  given  above.    It  is 

a  probable 
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Our  first  questions  related  to  the  place  of  his  chap. 
birth;  and  of  his  usual  residence  before  he  left 
Abyssima.      In  answer  to  these,  he  stated,  that 
he  was  born  at  Gellebedda^,   in  the  province  of 
TiGRE,  whose  capital  is  Adotva^y  distant  twenty- 
fire  or  thirty  days  from  the  Nile,  and  sixteen 
or  seventeen  from  Massvah  upon  the  Red  Sea ; 
that  his  usual  place  of  residence,  and  to  which  > 
he  should  return,  after  leaving  CdirOy  was  a  vil- 
lage about  fifteen  days'  journey  from  Gtmdar. . 
We  asked  him  what  kind  of  coin  was  circulated 
in  his  native  province:   he  said  thB,t  fossil  salt 
was  used  in  Tigrk  as  a  substitute  for  money  *• 


probable  that  Bt'uce  would  never  have  encountered  the  opposition  he 
met  with,  if  his  writing  had  not  been  characterized  by  offending^ 
egwHsm.  Baron  De  ToU'a  work  experienced  a  similar  fate,  from  the 
same  cause ;  and  has  similarly  obtained,  at  last,  the  consideration  to 
which,  by  its  great  merit,  it  is  justly  entitled. 

(S)  This  place  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  SaWs  Narrative,  as  published  by 
Lord  ^UfUia,  and  written  Gullybudda*  (See  vol.  III.  p>7lS  Land, 
I8O9.)  He  describes  it  as  "a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  popula- 
tion." 

(3)  Bruce  also  describes  Adowa^  as  being  the  capital  of  Tigre.  A 
view  of  the  town  accompanies  Mr.  SaWs  Narrative,  in  Lord  VdUfUta's 
Travels,  vol.  III.  p.  76.    Lond,  1809. 

(4)  Mr.  S<iUy  speaking  of  a  manufacture  of  cloth  at  jidowa,  says,  it 
circulates  as  money  through  the  country ;  but  he  adds,  **  Each  piece 
is  about  sixteen  cubits  long,  and  one  and  three  quarters  wide:  its  value 
IS  thirty  pieces  of  salt,  or  ^one  dollar."  yialentia's  TVavels,  voh  IIL 
j9.  78.  Uond.  I8O9.  Also  in  vo/. in.  j».54,  ''The  small  currency  (at 
AMdUno)  consisted  of  wedges  of  rock-salt,  each  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds^  and  estimated  at  l-30th  of  a  dollar." 
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CHAP.       Our  iiext  inquiry  related  to  the  long-dfeputed 

Vf  Jm\^f  fact,  ^f  a  practice  among  the  Abyssimcm  of 

rS  ""  cutting  from  a  live  animal  slices  of  its  flesh,  as 

t?o^^t.   ^^  article  of  food,  without  putting  it  to  death. 

firmed,      fpj^jg  £n^e  affirms  that  he  witnessed,  in  his 

journey  from  Masmak  to  Axum  * .   The  Abysmdoant 

answering,  informed  us,  that  the  soldiers  of  the 

country,  during  their  marauding  excursions,  some- 

times  maim  cows  cfier  this  manner;   taking  slices 

Jroin  their  bodies,   as  a  favourite  article  of  foody 

wkhout  putting  them  to  death  at  the  time :   and  thai 

during  the  banquets  of  the  Abyssinians,  raw  ineai, 

esteemed  delicious  throughout  the  country ^   is  fre^ 

quently  taken  from  an  ox  or  a  cow ,  in  such  a  state 

that  the  fibres  are  in  Tnotion ;  and  that  the  attendants 

continue  to  cut  slices  until  the  animal  dies,      1%is 

answer  exactly  corresponds  with  Bruce  b  Narra- 
tive :  he  expressly  states  that  the  persons  whom 
he  saw  were  soldiers^,  and  the  animal  a  cow*. 
Such  a  coincidence  could  hardly  have  happened. 


(1)  Bruee's  Travels,  vol.  III.  p»  142.  JEtUnb.  1790.  "  Whett  I  first 
mentioned  this  in  England,  I  was  told  by  my  friends  it  wai  not  be<r 
lieved.  I  asked  the  reason  of  this  disfieUef,  and  was  answered,  that 
people  who  had  never  been  out  of  their  own  country,  and  others  well 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  world,  /or  they  had  travelled  as 
far  as  France,  had  agreed  the  thing  was  impossible;  and  therefore  it 
was  so."    Ibid,  p*  144. 

(2)  Bruce  s  Travels,  ibid.  p.  1 48.  , 

(3)  Ibid. 
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ufileB9  the  ptactiee  really  existed.  We  inquired  chap. 
if  oth^,aiuma}fl  ^ere  thus  treated;  and  were 
answered  in  the  negative.  Muton  is  always 
•boiled ;  and  veal  is  never  eaten,  in  any  way^. 
la  times  of  famine  alone  the  inhabitants  eat 
<ht>Ued  Hood. 

.  Among  other  absurd  accusations  brought 
against  Bruce,  a  very  popular  charge  at  one 
time  was,  that  some  of  the  plants  engraved  in 
his  work  never  existed  in  nature,  but  were  the 
offspring  of  his  oMrn  fertile  imagination.  We 
therefore  resolved  next  to  exhibit  the  engra- 
vings to  our  Abyssinian,  and  desire  him  to  name 
the  plants,  and  to  describe  their  properties.  It 
was  impossible  that  this  man  should  read,  and 
much  less  comprehend,  the  Abyssinian  names 
which  Braces  engraver  had  inscribed  upon  the 
marg^  of  those  plates. 

The  first  plates  offered  to  his  notice  were 
those  which  represent  the  Sassa*.  He  recog- 
nised the  plants ;  but  knew  nothing  of  the  name 
Bruce  had  given  to  them ;   and  denied  that  any 


(4)  This  agrees  with  the  account  published  by  .Lord  yaleniia,  from 
Mr.  Salfn  Journal.     See  Valetuia'i  Travels,  vol.  III.  /».  159.     Lond. 

1809- 

(5)  Bruce*%  Travels,  Appendix,  p.  28. 
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gum  was  produced  by  them.  The  inquiry 
proceeded  more  successfully  when  the  next 
were  shewn  to  him.  He  named  the  following 
instantly ;  and  gave  the  same  account  of  them 
that  Bnuce  had  done;  namely>  Ergett  Dimmo; 
Ergett  el  Krone;  Ensete;  Kol-Quall;  GirGir; 
Kantitffa;  &c.  all  of  whose  appellations  he  pro- 
nounced exactly  as  Bruce  had  written  them. 
The  Ergett  el  Krone,  he  said,  grew  near  to  the 
Lake  Tzana,  and  in  every  part  oi  Abyssinia; 
but  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  the  inhabitants.  He 
described  the  leaves  of  the  Ensete  as  resembling 
those  of  the  Banana ;  but  the  plants  as  yielding 
no  fruit.  They  boil  the  root  of  it,  as  a  garden 
Vegetable,  with  mutton.  The  Kol-Quall  he 
named  instantly ;  saying,  that,,  on  beating  it,  it 
yields  a  quantity  of  milk,  which  is  poisonous, 
but  may  be  used  as  a  cement,  capable  of  join- 
ing two  pieces  of  stone.  Its  smaller  branches, 
when  dry,  are  used  for  candles ;  and  its  wood 
serves  for  timber,  in  building  houses..  It  pro- 
duces no  gum*.  Bruce  relates  all  this;  and 
adds,  that  upon  cutting  two  branches  of  the 
Kol- Quail  with  his  sabre,  not  less  than  four 
English  gallons  of  the  milk  issued  out ;  whTch 


(l)  Therefore  not  the  Euphorbia  qfficinarum  of  Linnaeus.  Se^ Bruce* s 
Trav,  Append,  p,  44. 
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liras  so  caustic,  that  although  he  washed  the 
sabre  immediately,  the  stain  never  left  it*.  We 
were  amused  by  the  eager  quickness  with, 
which  our  Abyssinian  recognised  and  named  the 
Kantttffa;  telling  us  all  that  Bruce  relates 
of  its  thorny  nature,  as  if  he  had  his  work  by 
heart.  The  Balessan,  or  Balsam-tree,  was  en* 
tirely  unknown  to  him.  He  had  seen  ihe 
Papyrus  in  Emiidrd,  in  the  province  of  Lebo, 
growing  in  marshy  lands.  Concerning  the 
other  plants  engraved  in  Bruce  s .  work,  his  ob- 
servations agreed  with  those  of  Bruccy  with  very 
little  exception.  He  denied  that  the  mode  of 
eati(ig  raw  meat  was  by  wrapping  it  up  in  cakes 
made  of  Teff\  These  cakes,  he  said,  were  used 
for  plates,  or  as  bread  only  for  women  ^d  sick 
persons.  The  Abyssinians  do  not  make  beer  from 
Teffy  according  to  his  account,  but  from  a  plant 
called  Selleh.  Bruce  mentions  different  sorts 
of  Teff\  of  which,  perhaps,  Selleh  may  be  one, 
The  Abyssinian  concurred  with  Bruce,  in  attri- 
buting the  frequency  of  worm-disorders,  in  his 
country,  to  the  practice  of  eating  raw  flesh*. 


--<«)  Ibid.  p.  4S. 

(3)  SetBruce's  Trayek,  vol.  III.  p.  280.    Edinb.  1790. 

(4)  Bruce  entertained  the  same  opinion.    See  Travels,  /Append,  p.  80. 
JB^Mt,  1790. 
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CHAP.  This  is  considered  always  as  a  luxury;  aad^ 
therefore  the  priests  abstain  from  it  In  his 
own  village^  he  said^  the  soldiers  and  principal 
people  prefer  raw  meat  to  every  other  diet; 
that  before  he  became  a  priest,  he  had  himself 
eaten  much  of  it;  that  he  considered  it  as  very 
savoury  when  the  animal  from  which  it  is  tkken 
is  fat  and  healthy.  He  professed  himself  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  virtue  ascribed  by  Brtice  to  the 
ff^oogmoos^,  now  called  Brucea  antidysentenca;, 
although  he  knew  the  plant  well^  and  said  it 
cured  all  disorders  caused  by  magic :  but  he 
verified  all  that  Bruce  had  related  of  the  Ct6sso\ 
or  Banksia  Abyssinica;  and  added,  that  it  was 
customary  to  drink  an  infusion  made  from  it 
every  two  months,  as  a  preventive  against  the 
disorder  noticed  by  Bruce.  When  shewn  the 
WcUkt^y  he  mentioned  a  curious  circumstsmce, 
which  Bruce  has  not  related ;  namely,  that  the- 
bark  of  this  plant  serves  the  Abyssinians  as  a 
substitute  for  soap.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
word  Caraty  as  a  name  said  by  Bruce  to  be 
given,  in  the  south  of  ^^^^mta,  to  the  bean  of 
the  Kuara-irtey  and  used  in  weighing  gold. 


(l)  See  Brmc^s  Travels,  Appendix,  p.  6^ 
(S)  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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Bating  thus  discussed  the  plants,  we  directed 
his  attention  to  the  quadrupeds^  birds,  and  other 
brandies  of  natural  history.  His  answers  gave 
us  as  much  reason  to  be  convinced  of  Bruce  % 
accuracy  in  this,  as  in  the  former  part  of  his 
work.  It  would  take  up  too  much  of  the 
reader's  attention  to  detail  all  the  evidence  we 
collected  for  this  purpose.  He  added,  that  thei 
rhinoceros  was  called  Chairtiet  by  HiejibyssinioTis; 
and  said  that  its  horn,  used  for  lining  the  interior 
of  drinking- vessels,  is  considered  as  an  antidote 
to  poison.  When  the  engraving  representing 
the  Ashkoko  was  placed  before  him,  he  recog^ 
nised  the  animal,  and  related  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Bruce^  of  its  being  considered  a» 
unclean^  both  by  Christians  and  by  Mohammedans^ 
Speaking  of  its  name,  he  made  a  curious  dis* 
tinction  ;  saying  that  it  is  called  Ashkoko  in  the 
Court  language,  but  Gehre  in  the  vulgar  tongue* 

If  there  be  a  part  of  Bruce  ^  work  which  is 
apparently  fabulous,  from  its  marvellous  nature, 
it  is  the  account  he  has  given  of  that  destruc- 
tive fly,  the  Zm£,  or  Tsaltsalya^;  yet  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  insect,  as  in  every  other  instance. 


(3)  See  Bruci^*  Travels,  Appendix,  p.  145. 
,  (4)  Ibid.  p.  186.    See  also  vol.  I.  p.  388. 
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CHAP,  the  testimony  of  the  Abymnian  Dean  strictly 
^  '  .  confirmed  all  that  Bmce  had  written  upon  the 
subject.  He  told  us^  that  horses  and  cows  wieiQ 
its  principal  victims ;  that  there  were  not  many 
of  those  insects  in  his  native  province ;  but  that 
he  had  heard  of  armies  being  destroyed  in  con« 
sequence  of  this  terrible  scourge.  We  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  the  plant  which  is  said 
to  render  persons  invulnerable  to  serpents  or 
scorpions^  merely  by  chewing  its  leaves.  He 
replied,  that  he  knew  the  plant  well,  but  had 
forgotten  its  name;  that  it  resembled  hemp» 
and  that  he  had  often  made  use  of  it  to  prove  its 
virtues ;  but  he  added,  that  it  must  be  chewed 
at  the  time  of  touching  the  serpent  or  the 
scorpion. 

•  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  any  inqidry 
concerning  the  source  of  the  JVife,  we  shewed 
to  him  Braces  map  of  the  Lake  Tzanay  and  of 
the  surrounding  country.  At  this  he  was  highly 
gratified.  He  knew  all  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  territories  of  Bfikssen,  Begemder,  Gojaniy 
and  jtigows;  and^  attempting  to  shew  us  the 
situation  of  Gondar,  actually  pointed  out  the 
spot  marked  by  Bruce  for  the  locality  of  that 
city. 
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The  Nile  (which  before  ita  jonctiofli  with  the  rtiAR 

lake  Tzana  he  called  Akaom)  he  described  as 

haTing  but  one  source  S  in  a  marshy  spot,  upon 

the  top  of  a  mountain,  about  five  or  six  miles 

from  the  lake,  and  upon  its  south-eastern  side. 

He  had  not  been  there  himself,  but  had  oft^i 

visited  that  side  of  the  lake.    There  are  many 

villages  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place.    The 

inhabitants  are  all  Christians;  but  they  entertain 

no  veneration  for  the   spot,   neither   are   any 

honours  whatsoever  paid  to  the  source  of  the 

river.    There  are,  indeed,  many  springs  which 

are  medidnal,  and  said  to  be  the  gift  of  certami 

saints ;  but  he  had  never  heard  that  the  fountain 

of  the  Nile  was  one  of  these. 


(1)  JSruee*&  account  of  the  origin  of  this  river  will  perhaps  he  fonnd^ 
after  aU,  more  correct  than  any  we  can  obtain,  even  from  the  ^6y«- 
simans  themselves,  who  do  not  reside  near  enojugh  to  the  spot  to  have 
made  personal  observation.    Mr.  Suit  mentions  the  .little  reliance  he 
could  place  in  the  various  accounts  given  to  him  upon  this  subject. 
'*  When  I  found,"  says  he,  "  that  I  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  pene- 
trating beyond  the  Tacazza,  I  took  every  occasion  to  make  inquirie&, 
of  such  persons  as  were  likely  to  give  me  any  intelligence,  respectittg 
the  JViie»    Their  accounts  generally  agreed  with  each  other ;  but  it 
appeared  to  me  that  they  spo^e  from  what  they  had  heard,  and  not 
from  personal  knowledge.     lis  sUuaHfn  near  ike  Ullage  of  Geeshs  the 
wugrshinese  if  the  plaim  the  elevation  qf  the  spot  whence  it  flows  ahme 
the  surrounding  country  i  its  circuit  from  Gojam  ;  were  points 'fami&xr 
te  them  ail :  hut  they  differed^  considerably ^  as  to  the  numher  <f  the  foun" 
tamjtjronn  which  it  springs  i  some  speaJdng  tf  three^  others  ff  fomar^  and 
emepereen  tfflve"    Lord  Falentia's  Trav.  vol*  UI.  p.  160. 

VOX-.  V.  H 
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Hercwe  terminated  our  investigation,  as  far 
as  it  related  to^Bmce's  zcconnt  o{j4byssinia;  and 
the  result  of  it  left  a  conviction  upon  our  minds, 
not  only  of  the  general  fidelity  of  that  author, 
.but  that  no  other  book  of  travels,  pubtished  so 
Jong  after  the  events  took  place  which  he  has 
Telated,  and  exposed  to  a  similar  trial,  would 
have  met  with  equal  testimony  of  its  truth  and 
accuracy*-  ' 


(l)  In  the  interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  Saii'i  Journey  in  Abt^mnM,  ak 
published  by  Lord  FdUntia,  its  author  has  assailed  the  veracity  of 
'Bruce,  in  a'  manner  which  may  be  lamented  by  those  who  hold  Mr. 
JIalfB  Narrative  in  the  highest  estimation :  and  for  this  reason;  that, 
with  an  evident  disposition  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  Bracks  re- 
presentation,  no  writer  has  contributed  more  effectually  to  the  esta- 
blishment  of  Bruce's  credit.  Mr,  SaU  speaks  in  the  most  positive  terms 
of  the  accuracy  with  which  Bruce  has  detailed  his  historical  informa- 
tion.    {See  Lord  Fdleniia*e  TVaveis,  voLllL  pp.  163.  SO9.  ^c.  8fe.  I/md* 
1809.)     He  also  mentions  the  astonishment  of  the  natives  at  his  own 
laiowledge  of  their  history :  (Ibid.p,  S27.)  and,  above  all,  that  he  was 
considered  by  them  as  a  superior  being,  when  he  exhibited  Bruc^i 
drawings  of  Gondar.  (Ibid,)     In  many  other  instances  he  bears  ample 
testimony  to  Bruce's  accuracy.     (aS^^^  vol,  II.  p,  460. 480.  4*^.;  vol,  HI. 
pp,  1 6^.  2 1 1 .  SI  7 .  See  also  the  instances  adduced  in  the  Edinh,  JEncycbp. 
vo/.V.  Part  I.  pp.  9>  10.)  When  to  all  this  is  added  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  celebrated  Browne  (See  Pre/ace  to  his  l^'ovels),  in  support  of 
the  few  facts  which  are  questioned  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  the  opinion  given 
of  his  work  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  sent  from 
India  by  the  Bed  Sea,  as  before  alluded  to,  we  may  surely  consider 
the  writings  of  this  illustrious  traveller  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil :    and  we  ought  to  agree  with  that  profound  scholar,  (Set 
Vincents  Periplus  of  the  Erythr.  Sea,  p.  93.)  who,  maintaining  that 
Bruce's  work  ''  bears  throughout  internal  marks  of  veracity,'*  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  duty  ''  not  to  treat  with  ingratitude  tbosb 

WHO  EXPLORE  the  DESERT  FOR  OUR  INFORMATION.** 
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Ardiic.  Lof^uo^e,  ta  spoken  in  Egypt — Dress  o^  th» 
ffimeninCaixo^Statef^Societi/ — Houses~-Gardens — 
CeremonyofXJkdaHoninhanwroftheDead—'Exagge~ 
rated  Descr^tions  of  Ike  Comtlry — Supposed  Sacrifice 
cf  a  Virgin  to  the  Nile  —  Book  Market — Aatient 
Medals  in  circulation— Custom  of  ilie  Arabs  in  passing 
a  £ridge— appearance  o^  Womea  in  the  Streets— 
Enormities  practised  by  the  Turlta — Extortions — Dis~ 
covery  of  a  curious  Manuscript — Citadel —•  Pointed 
Arches  •^Interesting  Liscriptton— Mosaic  Painting — 
Present  State  of  the  jirt^^oseipb's  IVeU — Orifwi  of  the 
Citadel-~View  friym  the  Ramparts, 

Any  Englishman  hearing  a  party  of  Egyptian    chap. 
jirabs  in  conversation,   and  being  ignontnt  of  .    "'", . 
their  language,  would  suppose  they  were  quar- 
h2 
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relling.  The  Arabicy  as  spoken  by  Arabs ^  is  more 
guttural  even  than  the  fVehh;  but  the  dialect 
oi  Egypt  ^.ppeared  to  us  to  be  particularly  harsh. 
It  is  always  spoken  with  a  vehemence  of  ges- 
ticulation^ and  loudness  of  tone>  which  is  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  stately  sedate  manner  of 
speaking  among  the  Turks :  we  were  con- 
stantly impressed  with  a  notion  that  the  Arahs^ 
in  conversation,  were  quarrelling.  More  than 
once  we  ordered  the  interpreter  to  interfere, 
and  to  pacify  them;  when  it  appeared  that 
we  were  mistaken,  and  that  nothing  was 
further  from  their  feelings,  at  the  time,  than 
anger.  The  effect  is  not  so  unpleasing  to  the 
ear,  when  Arab  women  converse;  although  the 
gesticulation  be  nearly  the  samie.  Signor 
Rosettt\  whose  hospitality  to  strangers  has  been 
celebrated  by  every  traveller  in  Egypt  during 
nearly  half  a  century,  introduced  us  to  a  f^ene- 
tian  family,  of  the  name  of  Pini^y  in  whkh  there 
were  many  beautiful  young  women,  and  with 


(l)  JAt.Bruce  nentrc^ns  him  (TVav.  voh I.  p.  30. £M^.  1790.)  Qi|der 
the  name  of  **  Carlo  RoseiH,  a  PtneHtm  merehamt,  st  ywmg  mm  of 
eapaeUy  and  intrigue,**  Bruce  was  in  Cairo  in  the  beginning  of  «Afiy, 
1768.  Signor  Rosetti  told  us  be  well  remembered  Bruce,  and  ent«r- 
tuned  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  which  he  published 
concerning  his  travels.  

(?)  **  There  is  also  at  Qslro  a  Venttkm  Consul,  and  a  house  gf  that 
nation  called  Pinii  all  excellent  people."    Brw^s  TraviwH.  I.  p\  3^. 
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wbPSi'wehM  igrequent  opportunity  of  hearing    chap^ 
the  Ardnc^  as  i^poken  by  the   most    polished  ^    ^/i_^ 
females  of  the  city.    The  dress  of  those  young  Dress  of 
lacties  was  much  more  elegant  than  any  female  in  cJtq. 
COstume  we  had  befi3re  observed  in  the  Easty 
iuid  it  was  entirely  borrowed  from  the  Antients* 
A  zone  placed  immediately  below  the  bosom 
served  to  confine  a  loose  lobe,  open  in  front,  so 
as  to  display  a  j^ir  of  rich  pantaloons.    The 
feet  were  covered  with  embroidered  slippers, 
but  the  ankle  and  instep  were  naked ;  and  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  above  the  ankle,  they 
woro  cinctureai  of  massive  gold,  resembling  the 
golden  cincture  discovered  in  a  tomb  near  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus^  and  represented  in  a  former 
part  pf;  this  work'. 

Denon  speaks  of  the  pleasurable  sensations  state  of 
daily  excited  by  the  delicious  temperature  of  ^' 
CcArOy  causing  Europeans,  who  arrive  with  the 
intention  of  spending  a  few  months  in  the  place, 
to  remain  during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  without 
ever  persuading  themselves  to  leave  it.  Few 
persons,  however,  with  whom  we  associated^ 
were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
of  this  very  amiable  writer.     Those  who  are 


(3)  See  Vol.  11.  Chap.  U.  p.  79.    Octaro  edition.. 
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^m ^'  ^®®^^^^®  ^^  unintemipted  repose,  or  who  aire 
able  to  endure  the  invariable  dulness  which  pre- 
vails in  every  society  to  which  strangers  are  ad- 
mitted, may,  perhaps,  tolerate,  without  murmur- 
ing, a  short  residence  in  the  midst  of  this  dull 
and  dirty  city.  The  effect,  whether  it  be  of 
climate,  of  of  education,  or  of  government,  is 
the  same  among  all  the  settlers  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cept the  Arabs;  namely,  a  disposition  to  exist 
without  exertion  of  any  kind ;  to  pass  whole 
days  upon  beds  and  cushions;  smoking,  and 
counting  beads.  This  is  what  Maillet  termed 
Le  vrai  gSnie  Egyptienne  * ;  and  that  it  may  be 
acquired  by  residing  among  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  Cairo,  is  evident  from  the  appearance 
exhibited  by  Europeans  who  have  passed  somQ 
years  in  the  city. 

Upon  our  first  coming,  we  had  no  other  place 
of  lodging  than  what  our  djerm  afforded.  This 
was  stationed,  during  the  day,  at  Buldc,  and  it 
was  guarded"  by  our  faithful  Arabs.  Every 
night  these  men  moved  our  vessel  over  to  the 
Isle  oi  Rhonda,  and  anchored  close  to  the  camp 
of  the  Indian  army,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 


(0  D^eription  de  VSgyp^t  torn,  II.  p.  ^30.    i^.laHaye^  1740. 
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mice^.  flies,  vermin,  and  dust^  which  infested  ua  chapj 
from  the  quay,  and  prevented  our  rest.  But,,  i,— ^<> 
after  a  short  time,  we  procured  a  large  house, 
which  had  been  inhabited  by  French  officers^  in 
a  very  populous  part  of  the  city,  near  to  the 
residence  of  Signer  Rosetti.  This  greatly  in- 
creased our  facility  of  seeing  the  city,  and  o£ 
observing  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  best  houses  in  C(nro  correspond  with  the  Houses, 
description  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work„ 
of  the  palace  of  an  jirmmian  merchant,  at  Nicotia 
in  Cyprus^  The  taste  shewn  in  decorating  their 
apartments  is  of  the  kind  caUed  Arabesque: 
this,  although  early  introduced  into  England 
from  the  East,  is  not  Saracenical,  but  Egyptian^. 
It  is  a  style  which  .  the  Greeks:  themselves 
adopted;  and  it  was  received  amongst  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Where  the 
windows  are  glazed,  which  more  frequently 
exhibit  an  open  lattice-work,  they  are  orna* 
mented  with  coloured  glass ;  representing  land-^ 
scapes  and  animals,  particularly  the  lion,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  favourite  subject  in  works  of 


(S)  See  PSirt  II.  Sect.  1.  Chap.  xi.  of  these  Traveb. 
(3)  See  the  obserrations    of  JJenon,  TVav.  m  Egifpii  vol*  I>  p.  SI  1 1 
Xotul.  1803.  ' 
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CH^*  ^s  sort.  No  writer  has  paid  any.  attention  W 
^■■■»»  >  the  origin  of  the  painted  glass  in  Osnro;  yet  the 
glaziers  of  £his  city  seem  to  have  preserved  an 
art j  which  is  supposed  to  be  imperfectly  known 
Gardens,  m  Europe.  From  the  open  terraces  in  many 
ef  the  principal  houses,  and  from  the  flat  roo& 
eommon  fo  all  of  them,  the  view  is  extended 
over  the  numerous  gardens  of  the  city,  l^t 
every  thing  is  disfigured,  and  rendered  uncom- 
fortable, by  dust :  all  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is 
covered  with  it ;  and  the  boasted  vegetation  ei 
QArOy  (instead  of  displaying  that  pleasing  ver-^ 
dure  with  whidi  Europeans,  and  particularly 
Englishmen,  fill  their  imaginations,  when  readcng 
descriptions  of  a  city  crowded  with  groves  .and 
gardens),  rather  exhibits  the  uninviting  and  uni-* 
form  colour  of  the  desert. 

Ceremony  During  the  first  evening  softer  our  removal  to 
tion  in  ho-  OUT  ucw  habitation,  we  were  serenaded  by  a 
Dead.  species  of  vocal  melody,  which  we  had  never 
heard  before.  It  commenced  about  sun-set; 
and  was  continued,  with  little  intermission,  not 
only  throughout  the  ni^t,  but  during  many  sue-: 
ceeding  nights  and  days..  We  were  first  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sounds  we  heard  were  expres- 
sions of  joy  or  of  lamentation.  A  sort  of  chorus, 
interrupted  by  screams,  yet  regulated  by  the 
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beaimg  of  laniboiriiiies^  laow  isv^dHing  itpim  Hie  chap. 
e«r^  now  esptriag  in  cade&<id»,  W4ii3  repeated 
ooatimially ;  and  as  often  as  it  seemed  to  eease^: 
we  jieard  it  again  renewed  vrith  increased  vti-- 
liemenoe.  Having  inquired  the  cause,  we  wei^ 
told  thiet  this  howling  was  nothii^  ]!Kiore4:ban  the 
tisual  ceremony  of  lamentation  foar  a  deceajsed 
person^  performed  by  female  mouraers  hired 
fer  tiie  occasion.  This  remaining  example  of 
Ae  Vhdaiion  of  the  Antients,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  furlimr 
notice.  We  sent  our  interpreter  to  the  house 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  desiring  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  words  used  by 
the  performers  in  this  plaintive  chorus.  He 
told  us,  upon  his  return,  that  we  might  have 
the  same  ceremony  repeated  in  our  apartments: 
that  the  singers  were  women,  hif^ed  to  sing  and 
to  lament  in  this  manner;  the  wealthier  the 
f^onily,  the  more  numerous  were  the  persons 
yred,  and,  of  course,  the  louder  the  lamenta* 
tious :  that  those  female  singers  exhibited  the 
most  frightful  distortions  ;  having  their  hair 
diAevelled,  their  clothes  torn,  and  their  fea- 
tures disfigured  with  paint  and  dirt :  that  they 
were  relieved  at  intervals  by  other  women  simi- 
I;^ly  employed ;  and  thus  the  ceremony  may  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time.    A  principal 
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part  of  their  art  consists  in  mingling  with  iheii' 
Ubihthn  such  affecting  expressions  of  praise 
and  pity»  such  a  pathetic  narrative  of  the  em- 
ployments^ possessions,  and  characteristics  of 
the  deceased,  and  such  inquiry  as  to  his  reasons 
for  leaving  those  whom  he  professed  to  love 
during  life,  as  may  excite  the  tears  and  sighs  of 
the  relations  and  friends  collected  about  the 
corpse.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  cus- 
tom, like  the  caoineadh  of  the  /mAS  and  the 
funeral  cry  of  other  nations*,    are  remains  of 


(1)  See  an  account  of  the  Ceremony  of  UkiktiiM  amonp  the  hi$kp 
ag  taken  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  Dr. 
Adam  aarkeTs  Ediiim  ef  **  Harmet^t  ObtervaHmu/*  vol.  III.  p.  40. 
XiOfuf.  1808.  Among^  other  expressions  used  hy  the  Irith  mourners, 
they  continually  repeat  the  words  "Ullaloo!  Ullaloo!  why  didst 
TBou  DIE?"—'*  Tl^e  Ulhaoo  of  the  Irish,"  «ays  the  learned  Editor  of 
Harma'B  work,  **  is  the  same,  both  in  stnse  and  sound^mth  ike  i^j)^ 
oelookh  of  the  Arabians,  the  uMo  of  the  Rmnasu,  the  tJUXw^tf  of  the 
Creehs,  and  the  bb>  ydkd  of  the  Hebrews" 

(S)  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  universal;  for  it  haslieen  ob- 
served among  the  descendants  of  the  three  great  families  ;  the  Arahy 
the  TaJUar,  and  the  Goih,    The  Arch,  as  here  related.    The  Tahtar^ 
as  in  Russia.    (See  Olearius,  Ub,  iii.  p.  143.  Land.  1663.)     The  Goth, 
tfeia,  or  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,    It  prevails,  also,  amonp 
the  Albanians  f  and  is  found  even  among  the  Greenhtnders^  and  in 
Abyssinia,    **  The  women  continue  their  weeping  and  lamentation. 
Their  howl  is  all  in  one  tone  ;  as  if  an  instrument  were  to  play  a  tre* 
mulous  fifth  downwards,  through  all  the  semitones.    Now  and  tliea^ 
they  pause  a  little."     See  Craniz's  Hisiory  of  Greenland,  vol,l.  p,  239« 
Lend.  1767.     See  also  Sal^s  TiraveU/  and  Part  I.  of  these  Travele^ 
JV.25I.  8tw.  edii,  for  an  account  of  the  same  custom  in  Russia,, 
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ceremonies  practised  in  honour  of  the  dead  in 
ilmost  every  country  of  the  earth :  they  are  the 
same  that  Homer  describes  at  the  death  of 
Hector^;  and  they  are  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures*: — '^Call  for  thb  mourn- 

IHO  WOMEN,  THAT  THBY  MAY  COMB 5  AND  SBND  FOR 
C17NN1VG  WOMBN3  THAT  THBY  MAY  COMB:  An1>  ^T 
THEM  MAKB  HASTE,  AND  TAKE  UP  A  WAILING  FOR 
US,  THAT  OUR  SYBS  MAY  RUN  DOWN  WITH  TEARS,  AND 
OUR  EYELIDS  GUSH  OUT   WITH  WATBRS/' 

As  one  writer  of  travels  has  copied  another,  Exagge-  * 
the  same  exaggerated  descriptions  have  been  8cription& 
continually  given  of  the  lusraries  ofEgT/pt,  during  country, 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile.    That  its  gardens, 
from  the  novelty  of  the  plants  found  in  them, 
are  sometimes  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  European, 
may  be  admitted ;  and  it  has  been  before  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  plantations  adorning  the 
sides  of  the  canal  may  for  a  short  time  render  a 
stranger  unmindful  of  the  filth  and  wretchedness 


— — ^''Juxtaque  colloc&runt  cantores 
XfUctdls.  priDcipes :  hi  flebile  carmen^ 
Hi  quidem  lamentabantur :  insuperque  gemebant  mulieres.^ 

HvmeH  IHados,  /t6.  xxiv.  p.  435.  Ed.  Sptmd.    Battt.  160^. 
(4)  J^.  it,  17, 18.     See  also  S  Cftron.  xzxv.  35.     Judges  xu  39>  40. 
^mar  ▼•  I6.  also  Aforift  v.  38,  &e.  &e. 
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of  the  cttf.     Brui  the  boasted  lakts,  ^  ratiier 

mCKl-poolSp  into  wluch  the  waters  of  the  riwr 

Ue  receivecl,  particularly  the  famous  Esbeqsir 

Biriet\  would  certainly  be  considered  nuisoncea 

in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world.     The  dam 

of  the  canal  had  been  cut  about  three  days, 

when  we  arrived ;    and  every  one  was  still 

telling  of  the  rejoicings  and  ceremonies  which 

that  event  had  occasioned.    These  have  been 

all  so  fiilly  described,  that  it  would  be  useless 

SoppoMd    to  renew  the  subject.     Some  of  our  officers  saw 

tiVirginu^  the  pillar,  or  statue,  of  mud,  which  is  raised 

AeJVi/r.     ^ygjy  yg^j  bctwceu  the  dyke  of  the  canal  aod 

the  Nile,  called  ^nes,  or  The  Bride  \  and  which 
is  afterwards  carried  away  by  the  cuirent,  when 
the  water  from  the  river  is  suffered  to  fall  into 
the  canal.    This  curious  custom  is  said  to  bav€i 


(l)  It  is  jquite  amasing  to  read  some  of  the  accounts  published  of 
this  place,  aud  to  contrast  them  with  the  real  appearance.  *'  Rieti 
t^eti  phu  agriahle  que  de  voir  vn  terrein,  qtd  pendani  huii  moit  de 
Fannie  est  unprodigieux  heusin  rempU  d'eau,  devenu  pendani  les  quatre 
auires  un  jardin  riani  et  perpitueV*  D^cript.  de  VEgypte  par 
MaUlet,  torn.  I.  p.  363.  hlajffape,  1740.  The  same  author  speaks  of 
the  houses  ornamenting  the  sides  of  this  lake;  whereas D^son  observes, 
'*  the  lets  the  houses  were  visible,  the  more  they  would  please"  Trav.  in 
Egypt,  vol.  I.  p.  105.  Land,  1803.  In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more 
wretched  than  either  the  one  or  the  other;  the  filthy  pool  called  a 
taksi  or  the  hovels,  described  by  mai\y  authors  as  stately  and  iUgmiA 

(3)  See  iVttfftuAr's  Travels,  vol.1,  p.  69.    J54M.  17d3. 
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git^eck  rise  to  tke  febiiloiis  story  of  VHe  s&iiiiiad 
sactffice  c^  a  virgin  to  the  NlCE^  Ntebuhr 
9ay^,  however,  that  the  pillar  of  earth  i^erves  as 
a  sort  of  iW/ome^er,  for  the  use  of  the  c^ommoii 
people^;  and  this  is  probably  the  odiy  use  for 
which  it  Was  ever  intend^.  -W*  entered  the 
canal,  ki  our  dfetin,  about  noon,  oil  the  fifteenth 
^  jtugtut;  and  after  making  the  tour  of  tiearly 
tile  whole  city^  by  means  of  the  canal,  and  a 


(3)ISee  Niehuhn's  Travels,  voj.  L  p.  69.      Soe  also  D9  Toti,  vol,  U. 
p.  S43.  Lanet.  1785.    De  7Ut  says,  the  ancient  Egyptians  calFed  the 
Mcrifiee  Jrrmtssee,  The  New  Bridt.    This  Banwv  be  cbi^wm,  isrstiU 
pcesenred  in  the  more  IwiQanize^  ceremono^.     M^reri    (Did,  HUU 
lorn.  VII.  p.  1041.  Parisy  1759)  thus   speaks  of  the  sacrifice,  as  havings 
imtt)r  «xi»ted:  **  JL$$  BgypHem  iSMtrts  i^imttginokni  qw  fcur  dUk 
iSI<rapis  ^toU  Vauifsur  dt  ee  dihnrdtmtnit  mtrveiUtux  du  Ail:  am^ 
larsgi^il  retardoU,  Us  lui  sacrjfioient  unejille,  ^c,     Cette  larbare  ddvo- 
Hok  flu  dbeUe,  SsetU  Us  Msi^riens  Arc^es^  par  le  Califh^Omar**    Nei- 
ther Morwi,  fao«ev6t,  nor  any  •thjfcr  author  by  whom  this  ctrciuiw- 
stance   is   related,   mentions  his  authority  for  the  fact.     Mentelle 
fGet^gr.  jine.  torn,  11.  ^.441.    Paiis,  1789)  alludes  to 'the  same  cus^ 
tmnk,    Hie  wholis  stoxy  settis  to  be  fouoded  upon  a  passage  in  the 
writiogs  oiMurtadi^  an  Arabian,,  who  gave  a  l^eadary  account  of  the 
'^  FPonders  of  Egypty"  which  is  nevertheless  mentioned  in  terms  of 
^■Uneadadon  hy  GSblbm  (Cksip.  li.  Note  19t«  Hist.  ^eJ)    This  wock 
vaft  composed  in  the  13tb  centvfy,  and  ivas  afterwards  translated  l^ 
VaHer  at  Paris,  1666. — Murtadi  affirms  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a 
Tii^gin  was  abolished  by  the  Caliph  Omar*    But  human  sacrifices  were 
never  tolerated  by  the  antient  Egyptians,    Herodotus  reproaches  the 
GreekM  with  having  entertained  a  contrary  opinion  (Eyterpsy  c.  45. 
p.  106.  ed  Gronov,  L.  Bat,  1715);   and  it  is  less  probable  that  such 
sacrifices  were  suffered  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  Omar's  conc][uest, 
when  tbe  Oaistians  were  in  possession  ot  Egypt. 
(4)  Webukr,  toI.  I.  p.  69. 
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» 

Berie&  of  dykes  filled  with  the  muddy  water  of 
the  river^  we  at  last  entered  the  Esbequir  Lake> 
oxBirhet  ilEzbequie,  at  six  o'clock  p.m.  Having 
crossed  this  piece  of  water^  we  landed^  and 
went  to  the  house  we  had  hired;  observing 
^verjrwhere  the  same  wretched  appearances  of 
dirt  and  degradation.  The  inhabitants,  rejoicing 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  enjoying 
the  festivity  of  the  season,  were  carousing  by 
the  sides  of  the  numerous  channels  then  filled 
with  the  muddy  and  stagnant  water  of  the 
Nile.  Some  degree  of  danger,  too,  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  turbulent  mirth  of  Turkish 
soldiers,  who  where  firing  oflf  their  tophmJces  in 
all  directions;  otherwise  the  sight  of  so  maoy 
cheerful  groupes  afforded  a  more  pleasing  spec- 
tacle, than  either  the  buildings  of  the  city,  or 
its  boasted  canal.  But  how  Europeans,  de- 
iscribing  Cairo,  can  call  any  thing  magnificent 
which  is  surpassed  even  by  the  poorest  parts  of 
Venice,  is  really  surprising.  To  read  some  of 
the  accounts  which  have  been  published  of  this 
city  *,  one  might  believe  that  they  were  derived 


(l)  "  CbTTE  GRANDE  £T  IIXUSTRB  YILLB,*'    SayS  VomUb^    (}l.  117. 

NoyveUe  RelaHon  tTun  Voyage  en  SgppU.   Pant,  1677.)     "  Ellb  est 

SlTuiE    DANS    UNE    PLAINE    LA    PLUS    DELICIEU9B  DU  MONDE."      (Ikid. 
p.  180.) 
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ifbm  the   pompous   descriptions  of   Araibian  -chap. 
innriters;  who,  having  never  seen  any  thing  finer  - 

than  Cairo,  speak  of  it  as  the  "  Wonder  of  the 
worlds  the  ^*  Deligluof  the  magineuiottf'  "the 
.Great  among  the  great,''  the  Holy  City  •.  In  fact, 
dt  may  be  said  of  Qnro,  as  of  Egypt  in  general, 
that  it  has  always  been  the  subject  of  amplifica- 
Hon,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  its  history'* 

We  ofteuvisited  the  book-market,  and  observed  Book 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  nmnber  of  ^"^*' 
beautiful  manuscripts  constantly  offered  for 
«ale  \  We  p urchased  many  of  these  manuscripts. 
Writmgs  of  any  celebrity  bear  very  high  prices, 
especially  famous  works  in  History,  Astronomy, 
Geography,  and  Natural  History.  The  Mama^ 
-hikes  are  more  fond  of  reading  than  the  Turks; 
and  some  of  their  libraries,  in  Ccaro,  contained 
volumes  valued  at  immense  prices.    The  French 

" 

<8)  SeeZ)eii0ii'sTraT.  vol.  I.  p.  103.    Land.  1803. 

(3)  *'  I  neyer  saw  a  place  I  liked  worse,  nor  which  afforded  less 
^plesuure  or  instniction,  than  Ca!troj  nor  antiquities  which  less  an- 
swered their  descriptions."     Bmce's  3Vav€lt,  vol,  I.  jp«  S3.    EdM, 
J  790. 

(4)  A  CtUdhgue^  published  in  the  JppenSx  to  the  FWH  SeeHon  of 
this  Pari  of  our  Travels,  will  serve  to  render  the  ^reat  variety  of 
works  hkOrietOai  literature,  which  are  upon  daily  sale  in  the  cities  of 
the  JBatt,  more  known  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  See  Vol.  III.  Ap- 
pend, No.  in.  Octavo  edition. 
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had  been  so  often  guilty  of  plunder^  tiiak  liA 
booksellers,  and  other  tradesmen,  had  for  fkmid 
time  concealed  their  most  valuable  property. 
The  best  manuscripts  were,   therefore,   only 
beginning  to  be  exposed  fcur  sale.    During  our 
inquiry  after  a  complete  copy  of  the  ^'  jiraMan 
'Mghis/'  a  bookseller  said  he  knew  where  to  &id 
a  copy  of  this  work ;  but  that  its  owner  had 
carefully  concealed  it,  through  fear  of  the  French. 
The  title  of  this  compilation^  in  Arabicy  is  pro- 
nounced, by  the  dealers  in  Ca^o,  A^  Leda  v 
Lila. '  To  our  great  satisfaction^  this  manuscript, 
or  rather  coUectioa  of  manuscripts^  was  bron^ 
to  us^  in  four  quarto  cases^  contaimng  Ofie 
hundred  and  seventy-two  Tales>  separated  int<^ 
One  thousand  atdAms  portions,  for  recital  during 
the  same  number  of  Nights.     Each  case  ce&r 
tamed  about  fifty  numbers,,  sewed  up  like  so 
many  loose  manuscript  sermons.     The  whole 
was  fairly  written ;  and  the  price  set  upon  it 
amounted  only  to  the  moderate  sum  of  One 
hundred  piastres,  (about  seven  pounds  English,) 
according  to  the  state  of  exchange  at  that  time. 
We  bought  it;   and  its  lamentable  fate  has 
been  before  related  \    This  .may  be  the  more 


■•i"^^*— ■■««»"^p««W*i^M"*«»»>p^»^iiWi»*— "-^^"^"i^^^^W^W^.ii^"^"!" 


(1)  SeePreCnce  to  Vol.  III.  p.xxv.  Kpte  (8)^  Octvfo  «#itioiu 
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regretted^  because  many  of  the  tales*  related  to   cha^. 
Syrian  and  to  Egyptian  customs  and  traditions^  v^..^.^^ 
and  have  not  been  found  in  any  other  copy  of 
the  same  work. 

A  few  cursory  observations  tnay  now  be  in- 
troduced^ as  they  were  ihad^,  knd  as  the  author 
&lds  them  occurring  in  his  journal.    Who  would 
have  believed  that  antient  Roman  coins  were  Antient 
still  in  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  wdrld?  yet  dAuiatiwu 
tiiid  is  strictly  time.     We  noticed  Roman  copper 
medals  in  Cairo  given  in  exchange  in  the  markets 
dmo&g  the  coins  of  the  country,  and  valued  at 
sMciething  less  than  crar  halfpenny.     What  is 
more  remailcable,  we  obtained  some  of  the  large 
bronze  medals  of  the  Ptolemies^  circulating  at 
higher  valud,  but  in  the  same  manner.     The 
mamifaetur^  df  silk  and  cotton  handkerchiefs 
faad  bedn  taught  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  French. 
Such  handkerchiefs  were  then  selling  for  seven 
skiUings  Engl&h  e^ch ;  and  it  was  in  buying  these 
that  we  first  noticed  the  circulation  of  the  antient 
among  the  modem  money  of  Egypt.  The  jirabs,  custom  of 
who  generally  sing  during  labour^  use  an  antient  ^^^^^' 
Hebrew  invocation  of  the  Deity  while  they  are  *  i^"^ge* 


(9)  See  the  List  given  in  No.  IV.  of  the  Jfpendix  to  Vol.  III.  of 
these  Tni¥ck. 

vol..  V.  I 
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^  m^     passing,  in  their  boats,  beneath  a  bridge;  calling 
^    ■y-^  out  Eloi!  -E/oi/  (pronounced  Elohe!)  in  a  plain- 
Appear-     tive  tone  of  incantation  * .    The  females  of  Cam 
Women  in  arc  oftcn  sccn,  in  the  public  streets,  riding  upon 
asses  and  upon  mules :  they  sit  in  the  mascu- 
line attitude,  like  the  women  of  Naples  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.    Their  dress  consists  of  a 
hood,  and  cloak,  extending  to  the  feet,  with  a 
stripe  of  white  calico  in  front,  concealing  th^ 
face  and  breast,  but  having  two  small  Jioles  for 
the  eyes.    In  this  disguise,  if  any  man  were  to 
meet  his  own  wife>  or  his  sister,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  recognise  her,  unless  she  were  to 
speak  to  him ;  and  this  is  seldom  done,  because 
the  suspicious  Moslems,  observing  such  an  inters 
course,  might  suppose  an  intrigue  to  be  gokig 
on ;   in  which  case  they  would  put  one,  if  not 
Enormities  both  of  thcm,  to  death.     The  Tkirks  had  com- 
by  the       mitted  great  enormities  in  Cairo,  from  the  first 
Turks,       moment  of  their  arrival,  after  the  capture  of  the 
city.     If  they  found  an  unfortunkte  female,  of 
whatsoever  rank,  who  had  admitted  the  em- 
braces of  B.  Frenchman,  or  of  any  other  Christian, 
they  put  her  to  death,  without  the  sniallest 


(l)  See  Genesis  xxxiii.  20.;  also  Mark  xv.  34.  who  uses  the  «Syrv- 
Chaldaick  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  as  it  was  in  use  in  the  time  oiF  our 
Saviour;  Blot  for  EH, 


III. 
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fcompunction.    A  young  man  who  lived  iu  the    chap. 
same  house  with  us,  was  wounded  by  a  musket- 
ball  on  the   day  of  our   arrival.       He    ha^d 
been  looking  from  the  terrace  at  some  Turks 
below,  when  one  of  them  fired  off  his  piece,  and 
shot  him.      The  only  excuse  made  was,  that 
they  mistook '  him  for  a  Frenchman.      In  like 
manner  they  strangled  a  Christian  in  one  of  the 
public  baths;  offering  the  same  apology  for  the 
act  they  had  committed.     Notwithstanding  the 
circumstance  of  the  city's  being  at  that  time 
garrisoned  by  our  troops,  it  was  not  safe .  to 
venture  alone  into  the  streets.   We  were  riding 
one  day  with  a  priest  of  the  Propaganda  mo- 
nastery,   being  mounted    upon   asses;    when 
suddenly  a  party  of  Bosianghies,  belonging  to  a 
Turk  of  distinction,  and  running  before  his  horse, 
ordered  us  to  descend  until  the  grandee  had 
passed.      This  we  positively  refused  to  do; 
upon  which,  not  daring  to  meddle  with  us,  they 
vented  all  their  rage  upon  the  poor  priest,  whom 
they  dragged  from  his  ass,  and  chastised  with 
their  white  wands  in  our  presence.     Complaint 
was  accordingly  made  to  the    officers  of  the 
garrison,  and  to  the  Fizir;  and  a  promise  was 
obtained  from  the  Turks  of  better  behaviour  in 
future;    upon  which,   however,  little  reliance 

could  be  placed,.    The  English  had  a  very  small 

I  2 
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CHAP,  force,  at  this  time,  m  Cairo;  and  it  was  deemed 
prudent  not  to  exasperate  a  fanatical  mob,  by 
any  violation  of  their  pride  or  their  prejudices^ 
when  it  could  be  avoided.  The  events  that 
took  place  afterwards,  in  Egypt,  fully  justified 
this  precaution.  Nevertheless,  orders  had  hem 
issued,  that  no  Englkhmcan  should  be  compelled 
to  descend  and  humble  himself  before  a  Moslem, 
which  caused  us  to  offer  tiie  resistance  we  had 
made. 

Soon  after  this  advenfture,  descending  from 
our  house  to  a  part  of  the  canal  where  our 
c^erm  was  stationed,    intending  to  make   an 
excursion  upon  the  water,  we  found  the  vessel 
completely  filled  by  a  party  of  dastardly  Thrhs; 
who  had  expelled  the  worthy  Reis,  to  whom  the 
boat  belonged,    together  with  his  crew,   and 
had  taken  fixU  possession  of  her,  for  their  own 
use.      These  grave  personages  were  seated, 
quite  at  their  ease,  with  their  tobacco-pipes 
kindled ;  and  were  moving  off  in  great  state,  as 
we  arrived.     There  was  not  much  time  to  be 
lost  in  any  idle  parley;   so  we  all  leaped,  from 
the  side  of  the  canal,  into  the  midst  of  the  self- 
constituted  cUvdn,  whose  members  instantly  sur- 
rendered^ with  great  seeming  humility,   and, 
being  Icmded,  scampered  off  with  more  speed 
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and  less  ootnposure  liian  usually  characterizes 
Turks  in  their  deportment  The  matter,  how- 
ever, did  not  end  here.  Watching  the  oppor- 
tunity when  our  good  Reis  was  again  left  alone 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  (^erm,  they  bound 
him  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  him  to  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  bastinadoed 
him  most  unmercifully,  by  way  of  wreaking 
their  vengeance  upon  us,  for  the  indignity  they 
had  experienced;  nor  could  we  ever  bring  the 
offenders  to  justice,  or  obtain^  for  the  person 
they  had  thus  injured,  the  slightest  redress. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Grand  Cairo,  at 
the  time  the  EngHsh  were  in  possession  of  the 
city.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  therefore,  what 
the  situation  of  its  Christian  inhabitants  must 
be,  when  all  things  are  left  10  the  discretion  of 
its  Mohammedan  masters. 

The  extortions  practised  upon  the  inhabitants  Extortions. 
exceed  all  credibility.  The  French,  at  one  time, 
levied  a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  piastres': 
and  of  this  sum  a  single  merchant  paid  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  same  person^  upon  the 
subsequent  arrival  of  the  Ch-and  Fiztr  with  his 
army,  was  compelled  to  pay  the  enormous  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 


in. 
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CHAP.  Neither  Buonaparte  nor  Kleber  distressed  flie* 
people  of  Cairo,  by  their  extortions,  so  much 
as  did  Menou;  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  hisp 
tyrantiical  government,  omitted  no  measures 
whereby  he  might  plunder  the  inhabitants  of 
their  property.  Nothing  was  too  mean  for  his 
avarice;  nothing  vast  enotigh  for  his  rapacity. 
In  addition  to  all  the  privations  and  horrors  the 
citizens  had  endured,  the  plague  spread  its 
ravages  to  every  comer  of  the  city,  and  thirty- 
two  thousand  persons,  in  one  year,  became  its 
victims.  A  disorder,  not  less  fatal  than  the 
plague,  (the  dysentery,)  begins  to  prevail  when 
the  plague  retires ;  but  this  principally  attacks 
strangers.  Colonel  Stewart's  regiment,  quartered- 
at  Dfizoy  near  the  Pyramids,  was  reduced  by 
this  complaint,  in  one  month,  from  three 
hundred  men  to  seventy.  The  Colonel  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  ofMurad  Bey.  Of  this  edi- 
fice it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  by  description : 
it  contained  barracks  capable  of  quartering  sixty 
thousand  men,  including  a  very  great  proportion 
of  cavalry;  together  with  a  cannon-foundry, 
and  every  thing  necessary  for  the  immense 
system  of  warfare  carried  on  by  that  prince^ 
who  rivalled  in  wealth  and  power  the  antient 
sovereigns  of  Egypt, 
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Upon  Um  nineteenth  of  August,  our  friend    chap. 

Ill 

Mr.  Hammer  breakfasted  with  us,  and  brought  ».      _'   . 
with  him  a  valuable  Arahic  manuscript,  pre-  ^«covery 

*    '     jf^  of  a  con- 

sulted to  him  by  the  Consul  Rosetti,  of  very  o«s  Manu- 

,.      .         .  .  script. 

dimmutive  size,  but  most  exquisitely  written. 
The  translation  of  it,  by  Mr.  Hammer^  has  since 
been  published  in  England;  and  this  work, 
although  hitherto  little  regarded  by  the  public, 
merits  particular  notice.  It  professes  to  explain 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  many  antient  alphabets; 
giving,  moreover,  an  account  of  the  Bgyptiavr 
priests^  their  classes,  initiation,  and  sacrifices  '• 
It  illustrates  the  origin  of  placing  embalmed 
birds  in  the  catacombs  of  Saccdra;  a  circum-* 
stance  that  will  be  again  alluded  to,  in  describing 
those  subterraneous  repositories. 

We  then  set  out  for  the  Citadel.    After  the  atadei. 
numerous  accounts  published  of  this  place,  it 


(l)  For  this  publicatioo,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  muDilioeiit 
p«troiiBg«  of  Earl  Spencer  and  of  Sir  Joseph  Bonis,  at  whose  expense, 
principally>  the  undertaking  took  place ;  also  to  the  literary  care  of 
Dr.  C.  ff^Okms,  Librarian  to  the  East-InduL  Company.  (See  the  ete- 
cmmi  given  of  U  in  the  Naval  Chronicle,  m^XXH.  p,  392 J  The  title 
is  as  foUows :  **  Antient  Alphabets  andHierogfyphic  Characters  explained; , 
tvUh  Oft  j^ccount  of  the  Egyptian  Priests,  their  Classes,  Initiation,  and 
Sacrifices,  in  the  Arahic  Language,  by  Ahmad  Bin  Abubekr  Bin 
Wabsh  I ;  and  in  English,  by  Joseph  Hammer,  Secretary  to  the  Imperial 
(.4mtrianJ  Legation  at  Constantinople.  London,  Nicoll,  PoUl-MaU^ 
1806." 
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were  useless  to  write  a  particulax  deseriptiDn 
of  it\  The  most  iateresting  parts  of  it  to  aa 
English  traveller,  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  architecture  of  his  country,  are  the 
splendid  remains  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
antient  Caliphs  of  Egypt^  particularly  the  edifice 
vulgarly  called  ^*  Joseph's  Palace,''  built  by  SuUm 
Salah  ed  din,  or  Saladine,  whose  nam§  was 
Joseph*.  Here  we  beheld  those  pointed  arekes, 
which,  although  constructed  sooa  after  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  fana^ 
Moslem^;  (now  ranked  among  the  Mohammedan 
Saints,  for  his  rigid  adherence  to  all  the  pre- 
judices of  Islam*,)  certain   English  antiquaries 


»«T  -«.l»  J    I  .  !>  i 


n  .%     I  I  HM    f 


(l)  '*  Aloft,  and  neere  the  top  of  the  moontaine,  against  the  south 
end  of  the  citle,  stands  tha  Castle,  (ooee.  ike  stately  maasion  of  the 
Blamalock  Sultans,  and  destroyed  hy  Selymus)  ascended  unto  hy  om 
way  onely,  and  that  hewne  out  of  the  rocke,  which  rising^  leisurely 
with  easie  steps,  and  spacious  distances,  (thpuf  h  of  a  great  heighO 
may  he  on  horsebacke  without  difficultie  mounted."  Satuiys'  TVaueiSy 
p.  1S9.  Lntd.  1637.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Lord  f^aknUa's 
Travels  for  the  best  account  of  the  place  ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  ae- 
curate  and  beautiful  views  of  the  buildings  n  it,  'which  his  Wrdsbip 
published,  after  Mr.  Sak's  designs  made  upon  the  spot.  See  vol  III. 
p,  373.  Sfc.  Land.  I80d.    See  alto  Mehihr,  vet.  I.  p.  59*  JMs.  lldt* 

(3)  Nklmhr,  ibid, 

(3)  **  In  a  fanatic  age.  himself  a  fanatio."     Gibbon^  vol.  XI.  p.  119. 
Xofuf.  1807. 

(4)  "  All  profane  science  waa  the  object  of  bis  aversion."     Ibid, 
p.  118. 
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would  fancifuliy  attribute  to  the    labours  of  chap^ 
Englith  wofkmen*. 

c 

To  add  to  the  interest  excited  by  the  examina- 
tion of  Sultan  Saladines  magnifioent  palace,  Mr. 


(5)  See  Milner  od  the  EccU»,  ArMticL  tf  EngUmd,    Not  that,  hy 
the  removal  of  this  solitary  objection  to  the  English  origin  of  the 
pamUi  ar«b,  any  sati»ftiQtery  o^nduaioii  caiil4  be  drawn,  at  to  tbe 
want  of  its  existence  elsewhere  in  the  Ensi.     This  kind  of  arch,  ac- 
cording to  ite  very  best  proportions,  as  defined  by  the  advocates  for 
XUMnifii^  orijin,  (See  MUmoTy  as  above>  p.  104,  Note  %)  and  as  It 
become  fashionable  in  England  between  the  end  of  the  ihirteenih  and 
the  latter  part  of  Ih^fi/leenth,  centut^,  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  aroHitecture  of  the  Sar^ufens  in  Egypt,  in  all  their  oldest  bniU* 
iq^S.    fSee  thf  degiffns  of  Luigi  Jktayer ,  a$  published  bft  Sir  Ji.JnsSe.Ji 
It  moreover  exists  in  some  of  the  sepulchres  in  Upper  EgypU  and 
among  the  ruins  of  T^iA^ar  edifices,  in  the  remote  district  ofMadshtny, 
between  tbe  Kuma  and  Bjfvaila  rivers.    See  Pallas'e  Travels  in  ike 
South  ff  Russia^  vol.  I.  Plates  xii,  and  xiii.  and  Fignette  6»    See  also 
ike  remains  of  the  same  ittfle  of  architecture,  fSragmens  des  Voyages, 
PLjlx.  /»430.  Berne,  1799.     In  the  *'  P'oyages  de  Chardin,"  leme 
tmisi^me,,  are  several  views  of  the  interior  of  different  Persian  palaeea, 
of  caravanserais,  bridges,  &c.     Each  of  these  plates  affords  specimens 
of  the  pointed  areh.     There  is  a  remarkable  ourve  in  all  these  arehtf* 
At  about  two-thirds  of  the  disitance  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  its 
summit,  the  curvature  becomes  convex   to  the  interior  of   the  arcb. 
Thm  same  remark  i&  applicable  to  Some  jnoia/«<f  arches  in  tbe  elevatioa 
and' aeetioD  of  a  sepulchral  monument  at  Mosslof-Ktmi,  on  the  river 
Podkuma,  at  the  foot  of  Cduceuus,  as  given  in  PaUas*s  Travels,  Plata 
xiv.     This  curious  eireurastanc»  of  tbe  eonv^  ourvitture,  between  the 
spring  of  the  aveh  and  it9  verteic»  U  not,  however,  peculiar  to  tbe 
pointed  arch  in  the  East:  it  is  fonnd  in  buildings  erected  in  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  fifteenth  century  in  England,    An  instance  occurs  in 
the  arched  niches^  for  tbe  reception  of  images,  above  the  altar  of  an 
old  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  now  the  Rectory  churchy  at  HarUon  in 
Cafnbridgeshire, 
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CHAP.    Hammer  had  the  satisfaction,  to  discoVor,  ^ononfif 

in  . 

'        '  V  many  Arabic  inscriptions  yet  remaining  itothe' 

inJS2!  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  building,  one  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  in  large  characters,  wludi  he' 
copied^  with  this  legend ;        ' 

salaheddin,  destroyer  of  infidels  and 

heathens: 

SO  that  the  origin  of  the  building  anid  its  daCte,^ 
which  before  rested,  in  great  measure,  on  tra- 
dition, is  thereby  established.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  inscriptions,  it  might  have  been  consi- 
dered as  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of - 
Saladine;  for,  in  many  respects,  it  resembles 
edifices  erected  in  the  age  of  Justinian;  and 
Mosaic  particularly  in  the  profusion  of  Mosaic  painting, 
i*"nt»°g-  vrhereby  its  stately  ceilings  and  walls  are 
ornamented.  We  collected  specimens  of  this 
Mosaic.  The  French,  who  made  use  of  the 
building  as  an  hospital,  had  torn  it  down,  in 
many  places,  during  their  residence  here,  and 
scattered  it  among  the  rubbish.  It  corre- 
sponded, in  a  remarkable  manner,  both  by  the 
nature  of  its  composition,  and  by  the  style  of 
the  workmanship,  with  the  Mosaic  ornaments  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople;  containing  the  same 
gilded  and  coloured  ^riwa,  imbedded  in  fine  mor- 
tar, as  white  as  snow.     The  principal  remains 


III. 
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of  Mosaic  painting  "were  in  a  room  opposite  to  chap. 
the  great  hall;  and  the  objects  so  represented, 
were  castles,  houses,  trees,  gardens,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  animals.  Among  the  different 
substances  used  for  this  kind  of  work,  we  ob- 
served pieces  of  the  shell  called  Mother  of  Pearl : 
this  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  peculiar  to 
the  Mosaic  of  the  age  of  Saladine;  as  it  does  not 
appear  among  the  tesserated  pavements  of  the 
Antients,  nor  in  the  Mosaic  of  St.  Sophia.  The 
materials  of  antient  Mosaic  generally  consisted 
of  small  pieces  of  variously  coloured  glass: 
although,  in  some  parts  of  St.  Sophia^  the  tesserae. 
are  of  marble  -  of  different  hues.  The  curious 
4rt  of  painting  in  Mosaic  existed  in  a  veFy, 
reiQiote  period.  Several  writers  maintain  that 
it  was  derived  originally  from  Persia  * ;  in  proof 
of  this,  they  cite  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Esther,  where  it  is  said  of  the  palace  of 
Ahasuerus*y  that  "the  beds  were  of  gold  and 
silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and 
white,  and  black  marble."  Pliny,  however, 
attributes  the  invention  to  the  Greeks '.    Works^ 


'   (l)  See  JFMelMonn,  Hist,  de  TArt,  torn.  11.  p.  157.    Paris,  Ad  S  de 
U  TUpublique. 
•    (?)  C.I.  Y.6. 

(8)  '*  Pavimenta  origineni  apud  Gnscos  babent  elaboratA  arte, 
picturae  ratione,  doiiee  litbostrota  expul^ro  cam.*'  PHn,  Hiti,  A^at, 
/i6.  xzxvi.  tf.  9».  Z.  JBifiK.  1635. 
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CHAP,  in  Mosaic  Were  by  the  Greeks  appropriated  to 
>  /  1  the  pavement  of  their  temples  and  dwellings. 
Many  of  the  floors  in  the  houses  at  PompeH 
have  this  kind  of  covering.  It  was  in  a  fetter 
age  that  the  same  sort  of  ornament  was  used 
for  the  facing  of  walls,  and  for  coating  the 
interior  of  domes  and  vaulted  buildings*.  In 
process  of  time,  tables  were  thus  constructed, 
which,  being  fixed  in  marble  frames,  might  be 
moved  without  loosening  the  tessene.  Cele- 
brated pictures  in  Mosaic^  the  work  of  Grecian 
artists,  existed  among  the  Ramans  ^  This  ad- 
mirable invention,  capable  of  giving  perpetuity 
to  works  in  painting,  has  survived  the  downfall 
of  letters;  but  it  has  never  been  practised 
Present  bcyoud  the  Alps;  it  still  exists  in  //ai^,  where 
^  *  it  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
unknown  in  any  former  age.  The  finest  works 
of  Raphael,  and  of  other  great  masters,  have 


(l)  "  Puha  delnde  ex  huni<^  pfttimcnta;'  m  cameras  trassi^re,  h 
vitro  :  aOTitium  et  hoc  inTentum."  (Rid.)  "  Ensuite  elle  a  senri  It 
rev^tir  les  vodites  des  b&timens."  fTinkelmann,  Hiti,  dt  FArt,  M 
supra  f,p,  158. 

(S)  Witness  the  cdebrateil  work  of  Sonu  of  /Viyawittr,  DMHtioned 
hy  PUn^f  (^/t6.xxxTi.  e.  S5.)  of  The  Dave  drinking  out  of  a  Vase  of 
Water,  found  in  AdriaiCs  Villa  at  TwoU^  and  lately  presenred  in  the 
Capitol  at  Rames  the  celebrated  works  oUHatcorUhi  otSmnaty  f^qnd 
in  Hereukmrntm ;  and  the  hmowt  Muaic  of  Pukmtwma*  Stei 
mtam,  Uh,  ir.  e,  8.  mc/.  47.    a/to  Ub.  vi.  c.  7.  MCf.  18»  i(t,  ^ 
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been  thuft  copied ;  and  these  copies  may  defy 
the  attacks  to  which  the  originals  were  liable^ 
while  they  preserve  all  their  perfections.  Mi«- 
niature  painting  of  the  most  exquisite  colouring 
has  also  been  executed  in  the  same  manner;  the 
artist  using  vitrified  tessene  of  different  hues^ 
instead  of  liquid  colours.  The  gilded  tessene 
which  we  procured  from  the  Mosaic  of  Saladine's 
palace,  resembles,  in  size  and  appearance,  those 
of  the  Mosaics  which  invest  the  domes  of 
buildings  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  Venice,  and 
Constantim^le ;  all  of  these  were  the  works  of 
Grecian  artists,  as  the  inscriptions  yet  remaining 
imply.  Each  tessera  is  a  cube  of  glass,  of  the 
size  of  our  common  playing  dice,  traversed  by 
thin  film  of  gold,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gold 
leaf  does  not  lie  coating  the  exterior  surface, 
but  appears  through  a  vitrified  superficies. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  Esnjpt,  in  former  times,  Jtaeph 

Well. 

was  the  fountain  belonging  to  the  Citadel,  called 
"Joseph's  Well;'  but  since  the  country  has  been 
accessible  to  enlightened  travellers,  it  is  no 
longer  considered  as  any  thing  extraordinary  \ 


(3)  It  u  not,  in  fact,  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Giirv.  The  Consnl  JUariSfl  found  five  other  wells,  of  the  same 
iuiture»  in  the  ruins  of  old  Giliv.    *'  J'en  ai  d^couTert  cinq  )k-peu-pr^ 

sembUbles 
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A  regular  descent,  by  steps,  has  been  cut  ta  it» 
through  the  soft  calcareous  rock  on  which  the 
Citadel  stands,  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and 
«eventy-six  feet.  The  mouth  of  the  well  is 
twjenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  in 
breadth  \  As  an  example  of  human  labour^ 
Niebuhr  considers  it  to  be  not  at  all  comparable 
to  the  works  of  the  antient  Indians^  who  have  cut 

7 

whole  pagodas  in  the  very  hardest  rocks'.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  few  similar  designs 
have  ever  been  attempted;  and  if  the  skill 
which  has  been  shewn  in  conductmg  the 
excavation  be  taken  into  consideration,  the 
perforations  for  admitting  light  all  the  way 
down,  and  the  general  perfection  of  the  work 
itself,  it  may  be  compared  rather  to  the  labours 
of  the  antient  Egyptians,  than  to  any  modern 
undertaking. 

Other  parts  of  this  Citadel  afford  reason  to 
believe  that  an  establishment  was  made  here 


semblables  dans  les  ruines  du  vieux  Quro,  au  pied  des  montagnes  vers 
lesquelles  la  vUle  s'^levoit  depuis  les  bords  du  Nil,  par  ud  esp^ce  d'en- 
viron  trois-quarts  de  lieu£.  lis  sont  de  mdme  creus^  dans  le  roc,  et 
d*une  profondeur  ^tonnante."  Ddteript,  de  I'Egppte,  torn.  I.  p.  269. 
^laHaye,  1740. 

<1)  iVot'dcn's  Travels,  vol.1,  p.  65.    Zone?.  1757. 

<2)  Niebuhr^s  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  59.    £dmb.  1792« 
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Jong  befoce  .  the  time  of  the  Saracen  Caliph,  chap* 
Not  to  insist  upon  the  appearance  of  hieroglyphic 
iagqriptions  mentioned  by  Paul  Lucas^y  and 
which  peirhaps  belonged  to  the  remains  of 
edifices  brought  hither  as  building  materials; 
yet,  from  the  size  of  some  of  the.  stones  upon 
which  a  modem  superstructure  has  been  raised^ 
as.  well  as  from  the  conformity  of  its  general 
s^pearance^  as  an  Acropolis^  to  the  plans  of  the 
most  antient  cities,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a 
citadel  existed  here  before  any  ^Saracen  settle- 
ment had  taken  place  in  this  part  of  Egypt. 

The  subject  seems  to  merit  more  attention 
than  it  has  yet  received,  jibdol  Caliph,  in  his 
History  of  Egypt\  ascribes  both  the  fFell  and 
tfce  Castle  to  Saladine^;  but  Shaw,  who  mentions 
tiiis  circumstance,  says,  it  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Citadel,  rather  than  its  construction,  which 
should  be  ascribed  to  Saladine.  Savary, 
upon  the  authority  of  an  Arabian  writer,  main- 
tains that  the  origin  of  the  city  and  castle  of 
Cairo  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Saracens^.    Yet, 


(3)  **  J'apper^(is  m^ine>  8ur  quelques-uns  de  ces  pierres,  piusieurs 
eenraethres  hUroglyphiques  qui  sont  de  la  premiere  antiquity."  Voya%e 
du  Paul  Lucas,  torn,  IL  p,  126.     Jmst,  1714. 

(4)  P.  85.    See  5Aaio's  Travels^  vol.11,  p.  265.     Land.  1757. 
(3     Saiah  (kUSn  Joseph  Ehn  My  as  written  by  Sh»u\ 

(6)  Lettres  sur  VEg^te,  torn  I.  p.  84.    Paris,  1786. 
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notwitksta&ding  Savory  s  Oti^tal  researches, 
the  Citadel  of  Cairo  may  stand  upon  the  Ip6t 
onde  occapied  by  the  Acropolis  of  the  JSgyptiM 
Babylon.'  thid  opimon,  maifitained  lay  Shaw  in 
opposition  to  Pococke,  M^ho  assigned  a  diferent 
position  for  the  Babylonian  fortress  ^5  is  fnrtlier 
confirmed  by  the  style  of  the  work  used  in  the 
structure;  by  the  skill  maaoifested  in  hewing 
the  rock  upon  whidi  it  stands,  for  the  way  up 
to  it;   for  the  well;    and  for  othier  lyurposes. 

Fococke  affirmed  l^at  the  hill  itself  seemed  to 

» 

have  been  separated,  by  art  %  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Mount  Mokatam;  and  this  name, 
according  to  Shdw^,  signifies  '*  a  mountain  hewn, 
or  cut  through'*  Such  immunise  kbcur  is  mor^ 
characteristic  of  an  Assyrian  colony^  than  of  the 
Arabians,  in  any  period  of  their  history:  aEid 
that  suc^  a  settlement  was  actually  made  many 
ages  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs, 
is  dear  from  tbe  evidence  of  Diodorus  Sicuius^, 
of  Strabo^  and  of  Josephus^.     But  long  be&re 


(1)  Old  Cairo  seems  to  hare  succeeded  to  the  town  and  fortress  of 
BalbifUm,  which  I  imagine  to  have  been  on  Mount  Jehtai,  at  the  south 
end  of  Old  Cairo,**  Pocoek^s  Descr^Hwn  of  ike  JEaH,  voU  I.  p.  35. 
Lo9^.  1743. 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  S3^ 

(3)  Shaw^%  Travels,  uU  gapra. 

(4)  Dhd.8ic.  Iib.i.  p.  52.    Bbowo.  Iff04. 

(5)  StraioH.  Geag.  lib.  zvii.  p.  1143.  Ed.  Olimi.  1807* 

(6)  JouphM$  de  Antiq.  Jud.  lib^  )i.  c.  15.     Colon,  1<$91. 
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the  foundation,  even  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  an  chap. 
establishment  had  taken  place  upon  the  same 
spot.  The  situation  of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo 
corresponds  with  the  locality  of  a  city  almost 
as  old  as  Memphis.  The  district  in  which  it 
stands  was  the  Land  of  Goshen,  or  Rameses  of 
Scripture,  assigned  by  Joseph  unto  his  father 
and  his  brethren,  that  they  might  be  near  to 
the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  kings  ^.  Their  first 
settlement  was  in  the  same  territory,  at  On% 
the  Bethshemesh  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah^ , 
both  of  which  names  are  rendered,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Heliopolis*^;  but  in  their  departure, 
according  to  Josephus,  they  passed  by  the  ruins 
of  a  city  called  Letopotis  ,  upon  the  site  of 
which  Cambyses  stfterwards  erected  the  Egyptian 
Babylon  **. 


(7)  "  And  tboii  shaft  be  ne^r  unto  tne,  tbou  and  tby  ehndreD.** 
Gcir.  xiv.  10. 

(8)  Josephus  mes  the  yrords  S» *HAIOTnoAEK   Antiq.  Hh.iL  ciip.4. 

(9)  Jerem.  xliii.  13. 

(10)  *H7a9v^oXts, 

(11)  So  called  from  Xtirwe,  Lalcna  Dea.  It  has  been  cODfounded 
with  Latopolis.  See  the  Notes  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  SirahOp  vol.11, 
p.  1 143.  Mi^bt  not  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  Virgin  to  the  Nile,  which 
is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  bapi>ened  here,  at  the  period  of  its 
inundation,  have  some  reference  to  the  mythological  history  of  the 
persecution  of  Ltotona  by  the  Serpent  PjfthonT 

(12)  Joseph*  Astiq.  lib*  ii.  cap.  15.     G»2m. 
VOL.  V.  K 
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Amongst  all  the  sights  which  this  extraordi- 
nary country  presents  to  the  eyes  of  an' 
the^Ram-"'  EuTopean  traveller,  there  is  nothing  inore  novel 
parts.  Wi^xi  the  view  of  objects  beheld  from  the  CitadeV. 
A  very  considerable  district,  whether  the 
spectator  regard  the  East  or  the  Souths  is  dis- 
tinguished by  one  uniform  buff  colour.  Towards 
the  North,  this  colour  is  opposed  by  the  most 
vived  green  that  imagination  can  conceive; 
covering  all  the  Delta.  Upon  the  fP^est  are 
seen  the  Pyramids,  reflecting  the  sun's  beams, 
and  as  white  as  snow.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  comprehend  the  exact  situation  of  all  that 
is  seen  from  hence,  this  Chapter  may  conclude 
by  a  detail  of  the  relative  position  of  .the  different 
objects,  as  they  were  observed  by  a  mariner's 


(1)  After  the  author's  return  to  Engla^dy  he  often  endeavoured  to 
direct  the. attention  of  some  Panorama  painter  of  JUmeUm  to  this  curi- 
ous spot;  bein^  convinced  that  a  more  surprising  subject  for- thjat kind, 
of  painting  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Some 
years  afterwards,  9  View  of  CairOf  painted  by  Mr.  Barker y  after  de- 
signs by  Mr.  SaU^  was  exhibited  in  IMcester  Ftetds,  The  effect,'how- 
ever,  was  deficient.  The  objects  represented,  and  especially  the 
Pyramids,  were  too  diminutive  ;  the  remarkable  contrast  of  colony, 
and  the  peculiar  hues  displayed  by  the  original  scene,  were  not  pre- 
served ;  and  the  general  cast  of  the  scenery  had  too  much  the  air  of  an 
European  landscape.  As  a  picture,  considering  the  difficulty  en- 
countered by  an  artist  in  the  representation  of  a  scene  he  had  never 
beheld,  it  was  a  work  of  great  merit;  but  to  delineate  withfideUty 
that  which  is  like  nothing  else,  the  artist  most  himself  viiit  Egypt. 
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compass.     This  mode  pf\  description  was  fre-   .chap. 
quently  used  by  the-  celebrated  Wheler,  in  the 
account  he  published  of  his  Travels  in.  Greece'; 
and  it  will   be   occasionally  adopted    in   the 
remaining  Chapters  of  this  Section. 

r 

^^  J 

•  YiEwfrom  the.  Citadel  of  Cairo. 

East. 

A  very  unusual  ax,d  striking  specude;   all 

the  landscape  being  of  a  buff,  or  bright  stone- 
colour;  and  the  numerous  buildings  in  view 
having  the  hue  of  the  plains  oh  which  they 
stand.  In  the  distance  is  an  arid  desert, 
without  a  single  mark  of  vegetation.  Nearer 
to  the  eye  appear  immense  heaps  of  sand,  the 
Obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and  the  stately  mosques, 
minarets,  and  sepulchres,  belonging  to  a  Ccemetery 
of  the  Caliphs  in  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  called 
Beladeensan;  a  place  crowded  with  buildings  of 
a  singular  form'. 

South  East, 

Hill  and  broken  mounds,  disposed,  in  vast 
masses,  with  very  great  grandeur. 


(2)  See  JVheler*s  Travels,  pp.  410,  443*  449,  &c.    Ijond,  1682. 
(3}  See  Plate  34.  io  the  lar^e  Park  edition  of  DeHon'i  Travels. 

k2 
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CHAP,  South. 

III. 

A  grand  scene  of  desolation;  the  same  b^lff 
colour  prevailing  over  every  object.  In  the 
fore-ground  are  the  lofty  quarries  of  Mount 
Mokatam,  with  ruined  castles,  mouldering  domes, 
and  the  remains  of  other  edifices,  above,  below, 
and  stretching  beneath  the  heights,  far  into  the 
plain.  More  distant;,  appear  the  mountains  of 
Upper  Egypt,  flanking  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
ffile,  and  a  wide  misty  view  of  the  Said. 

South  JVesti  and  West, 

Immediately  beneath  the  eye  is  seen  the 
Aqueduct,  supported  by  arches,  and  extending 
two  miles  in  length,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Citadel; 
together  with  mosques,  minarets;  and  immense 
heaps  of  sand.  But  the  grand  object,  viewed 
in  this  direction,  is  the  Nile  itself.  At  this 
time,  having  attained  its  greatest  elevation, 
extending  over  a  wide  surface,  and  flowing 
with  great  rapidity,  it  appeared  covered  with 
barges  belonging  to  the  army,  and  the  various 
vessels  of  the  country,  spreading  their  enormous 
sails  on  every  part  of  it.  The  Ruins  of  Old 
Cairo,  the  Island  and  groves  of  Rhouda,  enrich 
this  fine  prospect.  Beyond  the  river  appears 
the  town  of  Djiza,  amidst  the  most  beautiful 
groves  of  sycamore,  fig,   and  palm  trees;  stiU 


III. 
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tedre  remote,  the  Pyramids  of  Djiza  and  Sac-    chap. 
cdira;   and,    beyond  these,    the   great  Libyan 
Desert,  extending  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
visible  horizon;  a  vast  ocean  of  sand. 

North  finest,  and  North. 

The  green  plains  of  the  Delta  occupy  all  the 
distant  perspective  in  this  direction,  like  so 
many  islands,  covered  with  groves  and  gardens, 
and  adorned  with  white  edifices;  among  these 
the  djerms,  the  canjas,  and  other  beautiful  boats 
of  the  Nile,  are  seen  sailing. 

North  East. 
The  whole  City  of  CaIro,  extending  from  the 
North  towards  the  North  East,  and  surrounded, 
in  the  latter  direction,  by  heaps  of  sand.  Im- 
mediately beneath  the  spectator  is  seen  a  grand 
and  gloomy  structure,  called  The  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan,  standing  close  to  one  of  two 
lakes,  which  appear  among  the  crowded  build- 
ings of  the  city. 

Such  is  the  surprising  and  highly  diversified 
view  from  the  Citadel  of  Grand  Cairo.  It  will 
not  be  too  much  to  affirm  of  this  extraordinary 
prospect,  that  a  scene  more  powerfully  affecting 
the  mind,  by  the  singularity  of  its  association. 
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is  not  elsewhere  to  be  contemplated ; — a  pro- 
fiisioh  of 'Nature,  amidst  her  most  aWful  priva- 
tion ;  a  disiciplined  arftiy  encamped  amidst  law- 
less banditti;  British  pavilions,  and  Bedouin 
tents;  luxurious  gardens,  and  barren  deserts; 
tUe  pyramid  and  the  mosque;  the  obelisk  and  the 
mmaret;  the  sublimest  monuments  of  human 
industry,  amidst  mouldering  reliques  of  Sard- 
cenic  power. 


CHAP.  IV. 


HELIOPOLIS,  AND  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  DJIZA. 
Passage  along  Ike  Canal — Vhit  to  Heliopolis — Matmea 
— Pillar  o/On  —  Style  of  ike  Hieroglyphics — Intel- 
ligejjce  concerning  them  —  their  Archetypcx  —  Crux 
ansata — its  meaning  explained— Of  the  Hiernipha  and 
the  Tcstudo— 0(/jer  Symio/.!— Kirdier— H(s(on/  of  the 
Obelisk  —  Minerals  of  the  Arabian  Desert —  Douhlfiil 
Origin  of  Egyptian  Jasper — Petrifactions  — Dales  and 
Com — Almehs — Oftlie  Mleluta,  and  cry  of  lamenta- 
tion— Voyage  to  the  1'sbamidr — Appearance  presented 
by  the  principal  Pyramid  —  Objects  seen  from  the 
summit — Nature  of  lite  Limestone  used  in  its  con- 
struclion  — Extraneous  Fossil  described  by  Strabo  — 
Mortar — labours  nf  the  French  Army  —  Theft  com- 
mitted by  an  Arab — Fisil  to  the  interior  of  the  larger 
Pyramid — Notions  entertained  of  its  violation  —  Its 
passages -^Observation  at  Me  Well  —  Examination  of 
some  hiferior  ClumneU — Chamber  of  tlic  Sepulchre — 
The  SoBws — its  demolition  attempted — Tlie  Sfhixx-^ 
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its  surface  found  to  be  painted — Discovery  of  an  antient 
Inscription  —  Custom  of  painting  antient  Statues — 
EiOnei  from  Paiiw* 

CHAP.  OuE  lumfle  in  Grand  C^Sm  fttood  in  a  principal 
^^L  .  fttreet,  near  the  northern  iMoik  of  tlie  Canal;  so 
that  our  c^'erm,  being  alwajB  at  iiaftd,  served  us, 
like  a  gondola  at  Fenice,  instead  of  a  carriage; 
and  we  frequently  used  it  to  visit  the  diflferent 
parts  of  the  city  accessible  by  canals.  Upon 
the  twenty-first  of  August^  the  inundation  being 
nearly  at  its  height,  we  attempted  a  passage 
by  water  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  Amnis 
Trajanus  \  in  the  direction  of  the  Birk  el  Hadjee^ 


(1)  The  Khaiigt  or  principal  Canal  of  Gsfro,  believed  to  be  the 
TPAiANOZ  nOTAMOX  oi  Ptolemy ^  fFid.  Geog.  Uh,  iv.  c,  5.)  and  called 
also,  by  some  writers.  Fossa  Traiana.  Savary,  upon  the  authority  of 
Elmacin,  an  Arabic  historian^  attributes  this  work  entirely  to  Omar^ 
and  says  it  was  Adrian^  rather  than  TVcf/an,  who  caused  a  canal  to  be 
dug  near  CaIro.  (JUHres  sur  VEgypte^  torn.  1.  p,  04,  Patis^  1785.) 
There  is*  however,  reason  to  believe  that  Omat^s  work  was  merely  a 
restoration  of  the  antient  dyke.  It  extends  eastward  of  the  NHe^  to 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  is  terminated  by  the  Piigrim*t  lAtke. 
Formerly  it  was  continued  to  Herocpolis,  upon  the  banks  of  the  JRed 
Sea.  This  undertaking^  was  be^^un  by  Setostris,  carried  on  by  Darive, 
and  finished  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Its  last  restoration  took  place 
in  the  year  644,  under  Caliph  Omar,  fStrahon,  Geog,  7i6.  xvii.  torn.  If. 
P'  1 140.  EdU,  Oxon,  See  €tUo  the  Notet  m  the  Oxfin-d  edition  of  Strabo,) 
The  history  of  this  great  undertaking,  in  its  origini  is  thus  related  by 
Pliny^  who  says  the  design  was  abandoned  through  fear  of  inundating 
Egypt  with  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  **  Daneon  partus,  ex  quo 
navigabilem  alveum  perducere  in  Nihim  (gud  parte  ad  Delta  dictum 

decmirit 
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ixc  Pitgrms  Late,  which  was  the  first  station  of   citAP. 
the  great  Caravan,  in  its  journey  to  Mecca.    We  ,    ^^^   . 
soon  found  our  progress  obstructed  by  the  arch 
of  a  bridge,  which  was  so  low,  that  our  (yerm 
could  not  pass  beneath  it,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  return. 

The  next  day,  having  obtained  horses  and  a  visuto 
Jamssan/f  we  set  out  again,  m  the  same  direction, 
by  land,  desirous  of  seeing  the  remains  of 
Heliopolis,  one  of  the  most  antient  cities  of 
the  world  of  which  a  vestige  can  now  be  traced. 
More  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  its  ruins 


decurrii  lxii  mitt,  pass,  inlervaUo,  quod  inter  flumen  et  Rubrum  mare 
interest)  primus  omnium  Sesosiris  ^gypti  rex  cogitatnt :  max  Darius 
Persarum:  deinde  Ptolemaus  sequens:  qui  et  duxii  fossam  latOudiMe 
pedum  eenium,  aUUudine  triginta,  in  UmgUudinem  xxxvu  miU.  D  pats, 
usque  ad  fonies  amaros :  ultra  deterruU  inundationis  mettu,  excelsiors 
trifws  cubiiis  Rubra  mari  comperto,  quam  terra  JEgypti:*  (PHn.  Hist, 
Nat.  Ub.  vi.  cap.  29*  torn.  I.  p,  331.  JL.  Bat,  1635.)  Accordiog  to  the 
passage  which  Savory  has  tranjslated  from  Elmacin,  Omar's  lieutenant, 
AmrgUy  opened  the  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile 
by  means  of  this  canal ;  and  a  navigation,  bearing  the  produce  of 
Egypt f  actually  commenced.  **  Les  bateaux  partant  de  Fhstai,  porti* 
rent  dans  ia  Mer  de  Cokoumiles  denries  de  VEgypte**  (Vsy,  Lett,  sur 
rEgypte,  tdm,\,  p.9S.  Paris,  1785.)  "Such,"  shysSavary^  "is  the 
origin  of  that  famous  canal,  which  travellers,  copying  each  other, 
hav^  called  Amniu  Trajanus**  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  \n 
this  number  are  Pococke  and  Shawt  and  with  all  deference  toSaparp's 
'f^eat  abilities,  and  to  his  predilection  for  Arabic  histories,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  neither  of  these  writen  was  unacquainted  with  the 
fiottrces  whence  the  French  author  derived  his  information. 


IV. 
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CHAP,    attracted  the  regard  of  the  most  enlighteued 
travellers  of  Greece  and  Rom^.     Nearly  thirty 
years  before  the  Christian  aera  they  were  visited 
by  Strabo;  and  his  description  of  them  proves 
that  the    condition  of    this    once  famous  seat 
of  science  was  almost  as  forlorn  then  .as  at  the 
present  period.      If,  as  Shaw  has  ingeniously 
attempted  to  prove  *,  the  accretion  of  soil,  from 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  ''have  been 
in  a  proportion  of  somewhat  more  than  afoot  in  a 
hundred  years ^  we  might  search  for  some  of 
the   antiquities   mentioned   by   Strabo,    at  the 
depth  of  six  yards  below  the  present  surface. 
But  when  Pococke  visited  the  place,  he  observed 
the  fragments  of  Sphinxes  yet  remaining,  in  the 
antient  way  leading  to  the  eminence  on  which 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  stood,  between  the  priur 
cipal  entrance  to  its  area,  and  the  southern  side 
of  the  obelisk  standing  before  it*.     The  Sphinxes 
which  Pococke  saw,   were,  in   fact,    a  part  of 
the  identical  antiquities  that  were  noticed  by 
Strabo  so  many  centuries  before ' ;  whence  it  is 


Cl)  Travels,  Second  Edition,  p.  33S,  Ch.  II.  sect.  3. 

(3)  P ocncke*s  DescTipi,  of  the  Eastj  vol.  !•  p.  23.     Lond,  1743. 

(5)  Am^  }l  rtiu  fjtnjMvt  «■«»«*«;  i|9i;  \^  tttart^  rev  frXmUf  0piyy%s  S^iwra/ 
Xiinat^  vnx^ts  if»t^*h  n  fuz^^  stXitwg  dft'  dXXn>.Ufhix»vf»h-^irf  <»•  /M»  U 
h^^  iifeu  ffrikt*  {jtrMx**)  «'•» '^'yy<«*i  tt»  t  V^  iumviutt,  "Per  totain  vew> 
lungitudinemdeinceps  ex  utraque  latitudinis  parte  sunt  po6it«B  lapideie 

sphiDg^es, 
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reasonable  to  conclude,  that  very  little  labour  chap. 
would.be -necessery  to  excavate  even  the  pa vp>  .  '  . 
mentof  the*  temple*.  From  the  observations 
made  by.  Pococie.he  deduces  an  inference,  that 
the  utmost  height  to  which  the  soil  has  accu- 
mulated does  not  exceed  seven  feet  and  a  half*. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Heliopolis,  all  the 
area  of  the  antient  temple  was  under  water ;  so 
that  any  search  of  this  kind  was  thereby  pre- 
vented. . 

Our  road  to  this  place  from  Cairo  was  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  canal,  through  the  most 
fertile  gardens,  and  amidst  thick  groves  of  olive 
and  orange  trees.  In  our  way,  we  halted  at 
Malaria,  a  village  which  is  generally  believed  Mataria. 
to  occupy  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  antient 
city*.  Here  travellers  are  entertained  with  a 
number  of  absurd  superstitions,  similar  to  those 
already  described  in  the  account  of  the  Holy 


sphinges,  vicenia  cubitis,  vel  paulo  pluribus  inter  sedistantes :  ut  altera 
sphingum  series  sit  a  dextra,  altera  a  sinistra."  Strab.  Chog,  Ub*  xvii. 
torn.  II.  p,  1143.    Ed^.  Oxon» 

(4)  Ibid. 

(5)  Descriptof  the  ^iast,  vol.1,  p.  S3. 

(6)  This  place  is  said  by  Quaresmius  to  be  ten  geographical  miles 
from  Ca%ro,  (Fid.  Elucid,  Ten\  Sanct.  torn.  II.  p.  948.  Antv,  1639.) 
meaning^,  probably,  from  Old  Cairo;  as  it  is  only  five  from  Grand 
Ckfiro,  according  to  JBemardino. 
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Land.  The  principal  number  of  Ckfistiam  who 
visit  Mntaria  are  pilgrims,  attracted  by  the 
supposed  sanctity  of  the  spot,  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  Saviour.  The  celebrated 
Fhuntain  of  the  Sun\  whence  the  city  itself  seem* 


(1)  Called  Am  Schempt  by  the  Arabs,  which  ai^rees  with  the  name 
of  HeHopoiis,  as  found  in  Abul/eda,  and  cited  by  the  learned  Kireher; 
OSd^.  ASgffpi,  tom.UU  />.  331.  iZom.  1655.  "  Ain  Schempt^  tioe 
HeUopoiit,  quam  et  Oculum  teu  fonterk  Solit  appeliani,  teroporibus 
noBtris  desolata  est,  neque  sunt  in  ea  habitationes  ullas ;  et  dicitur, 
qu5d  fuerit  civitas  Pharcumis:  sunt  in  ea  insignia  antiquitatis  monu- 
neota,  coastructa  ex  lapidibus  et  saxis  maximis ;  inter  cetera  ver5 
columna  quadrata,  que  vocatur  Acus  Pliaraonis  (id  est  Obeliscus), 
lon^itudo  ejus  30  cubitorum,  est  que  k  Cayr«  fer^  media  merji^ala;  est 
etiam  ibidem  villa  dicta  MaUar^a,  sita  ad  latus  sinistram  OrieniaUt 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here  a  very  extraordinary  doubt  of  the 
learned  Larcher  concerning  t^is  eity,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  TcMe 
Gdograp/ugue,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Translation  olllerodotuS' 
M.  Lmrcher  asserts,  in  opposition  to  every  preceding^  writer,  that 
HetiapoHa  was  situated  in  the  Delta,  and  that  MtUaria  stands  on  th« 
site  of  an  insignificant  town  of  the  same  name,  which  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  more  renowned  city.  For  this  assertion  M.  Larcher 
offers  no  proof  wbatsoever ;  but  refers  his  reader  to  a  separate  disser- 
tation, which  he  intends  to  publish  upon  this  subject.  With  the  ut- 
most deference  to  that  profound  scholar,  it  may  be  surely  urged,  that 
what  Kireher,  Pococke,  and  Shaw,  considered  to  be  established,  will 
not  be  hastily  abandoned.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  asked,  do 
not  the  remains  of  Sphinxes,  noticed  by  Pococke,  confirm  the  de- 
scription given  by  Slraho  of  the  ruins  of  HeUopolis  f  Do  not  the 
stupendous  ObeKsks,  one  of  which  is  now  standing,  (two  others  were 
taken  to  Rome,  P'id,  StrdboH.  Geog,  2t6.xvii.  p.  1142.  Ed,  Oxon.)  indi- 
cate, beyond  a  possibility  of  contradiction,  the  vestiges  of  no  tneon- 
siderable  city  ?  The  observations  of  Stridnf  concerning  the  situation 
of  the  'HXiMrcXiVw  9»/uf,  and  the  rw  *HXint  itiXn,  are  given '  with  re- 
markable precision ;  and  when  these  are  compared  with  the  observa- 
tions 
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to  hare .  been  originally  named,  and  whose  chap. 
delicious  water  attracted  the  earliest  settlers  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile^  was,  according  to 
Monkish  legends,  only  known  from,  the  time 
that  the  Holy  Family  came  into  Egypt.,  It 
burst  forth,  they  say,  when  the  .Virgin  with 


tioDS  made  by  modern  travellers,  the  evidence  for  the  position  of  the 
city  is  complete ;  and  nothing  seems  likely  to  supersede  it.  He  is 
dtecribing  the  country  along  the  Pehuiae  branch  of  the^iVtfc;  and 
coming  to  the  Canal  between  that  river  and  the  Red  Sea,  he  deduces 
Its  origin  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Trofan  War.  The  sulgect  leads 
btm  XoArainoB,  near  which  city  this  caoal  joined  the  Sinus  Herooj^Uteg. 
Thence  returning  to  the  Nile,  he  speaks  of  places  on  its  eastert^  side, 
which  are  near  to  the  southern  point  or  vertex  of  the  DeUa;  mention- 
ing first  Bubastus,  then  HeUopolis^  Lettpolia,  &c.  and  their  respective 
nomes ;  enumerating  these  as  they  occurred  from  the  North  towards 
the  South,  until  he  reaches  the  Nile  beyond  the  Delia ;  and  speaks  of 
JJihya  as  being  on  the  right,  and  Arahia  upon  the  left :  *'  Whence,* 
sayt  he,  ''  tlve  HeliopoiUan  district  is  in  Arabia."  'H  ftiif  $Zv  ^HXtnrtkins 
h  ly  'Ap«)3/f  Uriv.  After  this  observation,  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
HeliopoUs  was  in  the  DeUa  ?  Another  very  remarkable  observation 
of  Straho  may  be  cited,  with  reference  to  antiquities  observed  by 
JUaitUft,  which  seem  to  prove,  not  only  that  Mataria  denotes  the  site 
of  IfeliopoHs,  but  also  that  Old  Catro  stands  within  the  IxtopotUan 
district :  it  is,  the  mention  he  makes  of  certain  Caves,  or  pits^  for 
astronomical  observations,  lying  in  the  LetopolUan  prefecture,  beyond 
Hbliopolis.  Mallet  discovered,  among  the  ruins  of  Old  Gntr^,  several 
pit^  excavated  to  a  very  great  depth  in  the  rock,  after  the  manner  of 
JosepKs  ff^ell,  (See  the  Note  top,  1S5  of  this  volume,)  These  corre- 
spond with  the  notions  at  present  entertained  of  the  astronomical  wells 
of  the  Antients  ;  and  perhaps  they  are  the  Astronomical  Caves  allnded 
to  by  Strabo  — JFbr  other  particulars  concern^  Heliopolis,  tree  Ilerodot. 
Euterpe ;  Diodorus  Sicultts,  lib,  v.  c,  57 ;  Ptolemaus ;  St^hanus; 
jBfc.  Sfc, 
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Joseph  and  the  xohnt  Jesus  here  rested,  in  their 
flight  from  the  fury  of  Herod.  We  breakfasted 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  sycamore  fig-tree,  which 
is  said  to  have  opened  and  to  have  received 
the  fugitives,  when  closely  pursued*:  and  upon 
the  spot  we  listened  to  many  other  stories  of 
the  same  nature,  the  repetition  of  which  even 
old  Sandys  considered  to  be  "  an  abuse  of  time, 
and  a  provocation  of  his  reader**"  However, 
by  imitating  the  conduct  of  the  pilgrims,  in 
breaking  off  and  bearing  away  with  us  a  few 
scions  of  this  venerable  tree,  (as  Sandys  says*, 
**  all  to  be  hackt  for  the  wood  thereof y  reputed  of 
soveraigne  vertuey')  we  were  enabled  to  gratify 
our  botanical  friends  in  England  with  very  rare 
specimens  for  their  herbaries*.  The  well  of 
Molarka  is  supppsed  to  be  represented  in  the 


(1)  See  an  Eogravin^  of  the  Wel^;  the  edifice  erected  over. it;  attd 
of  this  tree ;  in  Btmardifw's  TraUato  delle  Piante  et  Immtrgim  de  taeri 
Edtfizi  di  Terra  Sania,  Sfc,  Firenze,  1620.  The  repFeseutation  ia- 
cludes  the  famous  Balaam  Garden  of  Cleopaira,  which  uo  lunger  exists. 
Bernardino  was  in  Egypi  in  1597. 

(3)  Sandys*  Travels,  p.  197.  Lond.  1637.  The  reader,  who  wishes 
to  condalt  a  complete  detail  of  all  the  Christian  superstitions  conceni- 
ing-  Ce^ro  and  its  neighbourhood,  may  find  it  in  Qtsaresnwus,  Ehtdd. 
Terr,  Sonet,  torn,  11.  jintv,  1639*  His  account  of  the  Sanvtities  of 
Mataria  is  given  in  p.  948  of  that  volume. 

(3)  Ibid. 

(4)  See  Chap.  II.  p.  50. 
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fiimous  Mosaic  pavement  of  Praneste\  where  a    chap. 
view  is  also  given  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  ^.i.^l   / 
Bethshemesh    of    sacred    scripture^,    with    the 
obelisks,   as  they  stood  before  the  vestibule  of 
the  building, 

I  r 

-     »  t 

«  .  > 

We  then  went  to  visit  the  renowned  pillar  of  paiar  of 

'  On. 

On',  or  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  (the  only  great 
work  of  antiquity  now  remaining  in  all  the  Land 
of  Goshen^,)  standing  npon  the  spot  where  the 
Hebrews  had  their  first  settlement?.  Air  the 
surrounding  plain  was  at  this  time  inundated, 
so  that  the  Obelisk  appeared  as  m  the  midst  of  a 
lake.  The  water  was,  however,  shallow,  and 
we  rode  upon  our  horses  towards  its  base. 
The  ground  being  here  rather  elevated,  the 
author  was  enabled  to  gain  a  precarious  footing 


(5)  Shaw's  Travels,   sect.  7.  ch.  S.  p.  434.     Land,  1757.     See  also 
the  history  of  this  pavement  in  Montfaucon's  Antiquities,  vol.  xiv. 

(6)  "  He  shall  break  also  the  Images  of  Beth-shemesh  (i.  e.  the 
house,  or  Ofy  of  the  Sun)  that  is  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"    Jer,  xliii.  1.1. 

(7)  '*  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnaih-paaneah :  and 
he  gave  him  to  wife  Jsenath,  the  dau;;htcr  of  Poti-pherah  priest  of 
On."  Gen,  xli.  45.  This  name  of  the  city  is  rendered  *llXi»vieiXuft 
by  the  LXXII.  as  is  also  the  Hebrew  word  Beth-shemesh,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  Note. 

(8)  See  Shaw's  Travels,  torn.  II.  chap.  5. 

(«|)  1»ri%M(n^iv  mvrf  Qt  furk  rSt  rittftn  Iv  'HXi^mkti,  "  Concessit  ci 
cum  liberis  suis  HelwpoUn  habitare."  Josephi  /intiq,  Jvd.  Hb,  ii.  cap.  7. 
iam.  h  p,SS.    jimst,  ISfc,  17^6. 
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» 

in  the  midat  of  t)ie  poolj,  and  leisurely  to 
delineate  the  hieroglyphics  which  are  tudel; 
aculptured  upon  this  auperb  monument  These 
have  been  already  engraved,  both  by  JVferd^ 
and  by  Shaw;  but  in  neither  instance  with 
accuracy*.  From  the  coarseness  of  the  sculp- 
ture, as  well  as  the  history  of  the  city  to  which 
this  obelisk  belonged,  there  is  rea^n  to  consider 
it  as  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  in  Egypt^. 
Its  height  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  feet'; 
its  breadth,  at  the  base,  six  feet:  the  whole 
being  one  entire  mass  of  red  gramte.  Each  of 
its  four  sides  exhibits  the  same  hieroglyphic 
characters,  and  in  the  same  order.  That  which 
faces  the  south  has  been  the  least  affected  by 
decomposition ;  and  it  is  from  the  southern  side 
that  the  author's  design  is  taken.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  rude  style  of  the 


(1)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  en^ravin^  of  th'K  obelisk  in  Kircher*si 
CEJiptu  .^Eigypiiacus,  ^here  the  Mcarah^nts  pUularhes  is  introduced^  in- 
stead of  the  rude  symbol  wirich  appears  upon  the  original,  and  whieh^ 
*   ^as  probably  intended  to  represetit  that  insect. 

(2)  ^'Afitiquissioia  fait,  vtt  origo  etiam  ad  fabulas  referatur.*'  Cellar, 
Geog,  tbmAl,  Paps^  j^42.     Zaps.  no6. 

(3:)  Sliaw  makes  its  height  equal  only  to  sixty-four  feet;  (TVnv^ 
|K  3S&.  JLand,  1757.)  although  he  says  "  other  traveiiers  have  describtdt 
it  to  he  upwards  of  seventy**  Pococke  ascertained  its  height,  by  the 
quadrant,  and  found  it  to  be  sixty-seven  feet  and  a  half.  Descript^ 
of  the  East,  vol.  I.  p.  23.     Lond.  1743. 
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antieat  sculpture,  and  to  exhibit,  93  nearly  aa  chap 
podtfible,  a[  faithful  representation  of  the  original. '  ^  *  _' 
After  the  remark  made  by  Sirabo,  concerning 
the  kierogfyphics  of  Heliopolis,  that  they  much 
resembled  the  works  left  by  the  Etrurians  and 
by  the  antient  Grecians^,  a  curiosity  to  see  these 
in  particular  is  naturally  excited.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  rudeness  of  their  style  of  stjkoriiM 
sculpture;  but  in  the  representations  given  of^^'^" 
them  in  books  of  Travels,  the  simplicity  of  the 
original  ivork  has  been  sacrificed,  in  attempting 
to  express,  from  more  perfect  models,  the 
intended  delineation  of  the  antient  sculptor. 
iPhus,  in  the  view  of  this  obelisk^  published  by 
Shaw,  and  also  by  Nordeuj  many  of  the  hiero- 
ghfphic  figures  are  fancifully  restored,  under  a 
notion  of  improving  their  appearance;  and 
some  are  altogether  omitted.  In  the  first  oval 
inclosure^  from  the  top  of  the  obelisk,  there  is  a 
rude  figure,  something  like  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  bird-boU,  with  a  circle  above  it.  Shaw 
believed  this  to  be  intended  for  the  scarabaus 
pibdarius^   which  is  so  frequently  seen  upon 

-      ■  .  ■ m 

,  (4)  *AniyJL«faf  )*  l^tn^nf  «  Tux"*  ^  '^^   fuyJiXmr  tSUtXmt  ^j^M^vt  ^^ 

**  Hi  parietet  ingeBtium  ftimalftcrorom  tcttlpturat  habent,  JElfitfeu  et 
antiquifl  GrmtAm  operibos  per  similiuni."  Sfrolm.  G^og,  Uk.  &vii. 
j».  1148.  Ed.  Oxtm.  1107. 

VOL.  v.  L 
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CHAP.  Egyptian  monuments :  accordingly,  he  coin* 
pletely  restored  the  figure  of  the  beetle,  making 
it  appear  as  a  more  perfect  representation  of 
what  he  had  seen  elsewhere  \  Norden  also  did 
the  same*.  Possibly  they  were  right  in  their 
conjectures  as  to  the  figure  intended  by  the 
antient  artist;  but  one  proof  of  the  great  anti- 
quity of  this  monument  rests  upon  the  style  of 
the  workmanship;  and  to  misrepresent  this,  in 
coprying  the  hieroglyphics,  by  any  aim  at  superior 
delineation,  is  as  barbarous  as  to  exhibit  an 
ikrchaic  inscription  in  modem  characters*. 

•       ;  \  .  .J-        ......".     .  .  .   ' 

The  reader's  curiosity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  symbols  upon 
this  obelisk  is  perhaps  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
author;  and  if  all"  that  Kircher  has  written  for 
its  illustration  be  adequate  to  this  effect,  no- 
liiing  is  easier  than  to  transcribe  his  observa- 
tions*. Butlsis  long  ago  declared,  that  no  mortal 


(0  See  the  Flate  facing^  p.  365,  in  Shnw*s  Travels.    Lond,  1757. 

(S)  NordefCs  Travels,  Plate  facing  p.  14.    Lond.  1757. 

C3)  If  ,the  reader  believe  Husselquist,  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
every  species  of  bird  upon  this  pillar,  which  he  calls  the  handsomett 
oheHsk  in  lEgypt.  **  I  could  know,"  says  he,  "  a  stHx  (owl)  which 
stood  uppermost  on  the  top  of  th«  obelisk."'  See  Trav,  to  the  Easty 
j».  99.  land,  1766, — All  other  authors,  and  among  these  Kircher,  have 
made  the  elrix^ot  Hanelquut  a  vulture. 

(4)  (BHpw /Egyptiaeut,  f.  330.    Ronus,  1654. 
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bad  ever  removed  her  veil*;  and  the  impenetra-    ^^ap^ 
ble  secret  seems  not  likely  to  be  divulged. 
One  solitary  fact  has  been  vouchsafed  to  ages 
of  restless  inquiry  upon  this  subject;  namely, 
that  the  hieroglyphic  characters  constituted  a 
written  language^ y  the  signs  of  an  antient  alpha* 
bet,  expressed  according  to  the  most  antient 
mode  of  writing,  in  capital  letters'' :   and  it  is 
probable  that  the  more  compound  forms  were  a 
series  of  monograms,  like  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  precious  stones  worn  by  the  High  Priest  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  were  ordered  to  be  made 
after  the  manner  of  **  the  engravings  of  a 
signetV'  and  thus  to  contain  within  a  very 
small  compass,  *'  as  stones  of  memorial  / 
eveii  upon  "two  onyx-stones,  the  names  of 


*    fS)  Ti9 .  ifih  wiirXtf  •Mt  irt  4tnTH  ««t»iXi4fy.    Phiiareh.  de  Iside  it 
Osh\  cap^d, 

(6)  See  the  words  of  the  Greek  loscription  upon  the  Ptokmaie  tablet 
ibund  near  Hotetta, 

(7)  The  letters  of  the  most  antieDt  written  languag^e  of  Egyfiy  ac- 
cording^ to  Diodorui,  were  derived  from  the  £ihicpians  t  and  represented 
all  sorts  of  beasts,  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  divers  instru- 
roeuts.     The  capital  letters  of  the  Armenian  alphabet  (as  published 

I  in  the  grammar  printed  by  the  Prtipaganda  Fidei)  are  reprtee'nted  by 

1  animals:    audit  is  observed,  by  Potf«cAf,   who  mentions  this  circum* 

stance,    (JDfiseripiien  of  the  East,  vol.  I.  p.  336.   London,  1743,)   that 
'^  the  namet  of  iomt  antient  letters  are  the  names  ef  beasts**' 
I  Cs)   ^jeodus  xxviiL  II* 

(S>  Ibid.  ver.  13. 

l2 
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TH£  cfliLDB£K  OF  IsRAEL*.  Sirolni^  observa- 
tion upon  tke  HeliopolHan  sculpture  is  here  of 
importance:  he  says,  it  resembled  the  work- 
manship of  Etrurians:  and  by  the  similarity 
already  noticed  %  between  the  letters  of  the 
Eiruscan  alphabet  and  the  characters  observed 
upon  Phcenkian  signets,  as  well  as  the  evident 
iBigreement  of  the  signs  upon  Phcenkian- coina>* 
with  the  Egyptian  fuerogfyphics,  it  may  be  v^ 
ferred  that  the  mode  of  writing  used  by  the 
priests  of  Egypt  corresponded  with  that  which 
Moses  caused  to  be  engrayen  upon  the  stones 
for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  iMreast-plate  of  judg* 
ment^  which  are  expressly  and  repeatedly  df^ 
scribed^  as  '^  the  works  of  an  ENGaAvsn  m 

STONE,  LIKE.  THE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  A  SIGNET.*" 

I 
\ 

But  with  reference  to  the  inscription  upoti 
the  obelisk  at  HeliopoHsf  and  to  the  numerous 
examples  of  the  same  kind  which  have  been 
noticed  among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  akkough 


(t)  JS»otku  zxviii..  9^ 

(ft)  Ste  Vol.  IV.  «r  tbtM  TnTcls^  p.  M.    Oetkro  edition. 

(a)  WitacM  the  mpp^mnnet  of  the  Qrux  oiimAi  upon  a  J%niwmir 
iptdal  foond  in  CvrRUt.  See  VigmHt  Kr  Chop.  II.  m.  fV.  ef  ikiee 
Tmnwlr.     Oeienm  eHiiem. 

(^  Sinit»  wruu  1 1,  31. 
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#e  be  unable  to  explain  any  thing  of  their    char 
original  import,  there  is  one  mode  of  considering  ^n'^^iiii^ 
them,  in  which  a  careful  examination  of  the 
eigns  thus  represented  may  be  Attended  with 
amusement,  if  not  with  instruction.    This  con-  ^'J^JJ^ 
sists,  first,  in  ascertaining  what  the  arehett/pes  r^^^eu 
were  of  the  several  figures  used  to  denote  letters: 
these  are  sometimes  clearly  exhibited,  but  often 
confusedly  sketched,  as  if  with  a  view  to  abbre* 
Tiation;  and  secondly,  in  using  these  documents, 
not  only  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  most 
antient  nations,  but  also  to  prove  the  existence 
of  many  antient  customs  from  their  existing 
relics.      In  this  point  of  view,  the  discoveries 
made  by  D^non^  among    the  hieroglyphics  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  valuablCp    The  light  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  antient  Architecture,  and  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  the  figured  represen- 
tation of  things  as  they  existed  in  the  earliest 
periods,  will  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  may 
also  answer  the  more  important  purpose  of  con-* 
veying  historical  information.    The  hieroglyphic^ 


ifi)  See  DeHM't  account  of  the  hieroglyphiet  in  iht  Sepulchres  of 
the  entiem  Kiofs  of  Thbbbs..  TVoveU  in  Uj^  ami  Lowtr  £g$pi. 
Ml.  II.  ji.  1 73.  Lmdam,  1 803.— Also  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  *'  Tem^rui* 
wbera  he  discovered  the  first  models  of  the  style  of  decoration  impco* 
periy  tewMd  Jrmhaqtu^  such  as  were  executed  ia  paiuUng  at  the  Baths 
ff  TUiir,  and  cQpied  by  itspJUwI.    Se0vol.l.  f.9iu 
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of  Heliopolis  perhaps  afford  less  illustration- 
of  this  kind  than  any  other  characters  of  the 
same  nature ;  because  the  style  of  sculpture 
is  here  so  rude,  that  many  of  the  archetypesy 
wbe^ce  the  types  of  the  inscription  were  de- 
rived, cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but,  owing 
to  their  great  antiquity,  the  few  that  can  be  dis- 
cerned are  worth  notice.  In  the  very  summit 
of  the  obelishf  beneath  the  figure  of  a  vulture, 
may  be  observed  the  Crux  ansata\  The  original 


(l)  **  Sed  noD  erat  ullum  templum,  in  quo  non  fi^ura  crucu  ansaiiS, 
ut  earn  eruditi  vocant,  soepius  visenda  occurreret,  hodieque  in  ruderi- 
huA  ac  ruinis  etiamnum  occurrat.     Ejus  baec  est  species  -^    .  .  .  . 
Crucem  vero  islam  ansatam,  qusc  in   omnibus  JE^yptwrum   ternplis 
Saepius  ficta  et  picta  extabat,  quam  si;;na  Deorum  ^gyptiorum  mauu 
^enere  soIent,  quaa  partem  facit  ornatus  sacerdotalis,  nihil  aliud  esse 
quam    pballum/'   &c.       (nde    JablotuH   P(m$h,    j^^pt,  I,   282.) 
Jamblichut  thinks  the  Cnue  ansata  was  the  name  of  the  Divine  Bein^. 
Sozomen,    and   other  Christian  writers,  (Vide  Sozomen,  Each  Hist, 
lib,  vii.  c.  15.     Ru^n,  Eccl.  Hist*  lib,  ii.  c,  V9.)    conceive  the   whole 
figure,  or  at  least  the  cross,  to  be  expressive  of  the  life  to  come  " 
deriving^  this  opinion  from  the  explanation  given  of  it  by  those  of  the 
Heathem  who  understood  the  hieroglyphics,  and  were  converted  to 
Christianity,     Sometimes  it  is  represented  by  a  cross  fastened   to  a 
eircfe,  as  above ;  in  other  instances,  with  the  letter  f  on1y,L- fixed   in 
this  manner  ^  to  a  circle.     By  the  circle,  says  Kircher  (Prod,  Copt, 
p,  I69)i  is  to  be  understood  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world  ; 
as  the  wisdom  derived  from   him,  which   directs  and  governs    it^   is 
signified  by  the  ^      I  ,  the  monogram,  as  he  further  conjectures^  of 
Mercury,  TTioth,  l^aaut,  or  4>X  Ptha,     "  It  is  certainly  very  extra- 
ordinary," (says  Shaw,  who  has  collected  almost  every  information 
iipon  this  subject,)  **  and  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  this  crux  anscUa 

should  be  so  often  in  their  symboUcal  writings  j  either  alone,  or  held 

.  •.       '        .    ■  ;      •  .  *       '    . 
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of  this  curious  type  was  the  $ort  of  key  in  use 
among  the  Antients,  which  generally  appears 
::&stened  to  a  ring.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  an- 
nexed to  a  rosary  of  beads,  as  in  the  remarkable 
instance  where  the  same  symbol  appears  upon  a 
Phoenician  medal*  found  at  Ciiium  in  the  Isle  of 
Oyprus^  of  which  an  engraving  was  given  in  the 
preceding  section'.  This  kind  of  key  is  not  en- 
tirely banished  from  modem  use ;  and  such 
instruments  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  antient  cities.  They  are  often  seen  in  the 
hands  oi  Egyptian  statues.  T\iro'were  repre- 
sented, as  pendent  from  hooks,  upon  zhiero^ 
glyphical  tablet  found  near  the  Pyramids  by  Paul 
Lucas*.  The  archetype  of  this  symbol  may 
possibly  therefore,  have,  been  a  iey.  It  is  not 
the  less  likely  to  anSwer  to  JablonsJti's  explana- 
tion of  it  on  this  account*.,   We  have  historical 


■'*  ■  I 


in  the  bands,  or  suspended  over  the  tiecks,  of  their  deities.  Beetles, 
and  such  other  sacred  animals  and  symbol!,'  as  Were  bored  through, 
and  intended  for,  amulets,  had  this  figure  frequently  impressed  upon 
them."  (<S^  Shaw*s  Ttav.  p.  360.  Ltnd.  1757.)  The  same  author 
•considers  it  to  he  the  same  with  the  ineffMe  image  qf  Etwnity, 
noticed  hySmdM.    FuU  EutH.  Pr«^.  Svan,  p.  69, 

(9)  It  seems  to  have  as  much  reference  to  P/mnieia^  as  -to  Egffpi* 
Upon  a  medal  of  ^tdSm,  the  cross  appei^rs  carried  hyMmerva  in  a  boat. 

(3)  See  Vignette  to  Chapter  II,  Vol.  IV.  Octavo  ediUon. 

(4)  See  the Engravingof  this  in  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Tlvvels, 
•a  published  at  dnuterdam  in  1744,  torn.  IL  p.  130. 

<5)  See  Note  in  opposite  page,  containing  Aa  extract  from  JbUbiuAt, 

upon 
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informatioii  relatiye  to  the  meaning  of  the  Crm 
amata.  Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
2f  Sl!3Lr  ^^y  hieroglyphkal  type  concerning  whose  import 
AnMoia.  ^g  Yi'Si^e  any  certain  intelligence.  The  singular; 
appearance  of  a  Cross  so  frequently  recurring 
among  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egyptf  had  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  Christians  in  a  very  early 
period  of  ecclesiastical  history ';  and  as  some  6t 
the  priests  V  who  were  acquainted  with  the. 
meaning  of  the  hierogfyphks,  became  converted 
to  Christianity^  the  secret  transpired.  '*  The 
converted  Heathens,'*  says  Socrates  Schoiasticus-t 


upon  the  BMsniDf  of  the  Cnut  antai^.  The  women  of  NapUt  wear  it  as 
m  pendant  for  the  ear ;  annexing^  to  this  ornament  the  signification 
whicAi  JaUontki  has  ifiven  of  the  Omx  ansaia :  but  the  use  of  the 
inetaphorical  verb  Ckittvare,  in  their  lan^uafe,  proves  that  the  same . 
interpretation  is  applicable  to  a  ley.  An  observation  oceurs  in 
A^unmu  where  the  kUer  T  is  deemed  oheetu. 

[\)  The  Serapium  at  j^extutdna  was  destroyed  about  the  yt^f  SaSl. 
It  was  at  the  destruction  of  this  building  that  the  ChritHtmi  fifst 
became  acquainted  with  the  meaniu|:  of  the  Oou  amons  the  JSg$p- 
limi  hieroflyphlcs. 

(3)  No  liberty  is  here  taken,  either  with  the  text  of  B^mu  or  of 
Aeraiet,  in  sayini^  the  frieti$i  beeaose  no  others  possessed  a  know*- 
ledge  of  the  sacred  writing. 

mf§9i»JUnit  «A  hfty^mk  «i  yfJififftmrm  Iwtfrdfuuh  iuffitnMVMrtt  ^ 
tvmiffttiin  ;i;«fM«$^,  txiyw  nr^»Mv  {miw  l«tf;^i^iffi».  **  Dum  httc  inter 
Ulae  agiUtuF  controversial  qiildaB  ex  Gentilium  errore  ad  Christi 
lidem  convent,  qui  hc^snwdi  liltrarum  notitiam  habebant,  uotnm 
lumc  emcis  forma  depictam  taterprelantes,  vnaturam  vitam  slrnlficare 

docuemnt.*'. 
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^^explaiqied  the  sfymbol;  and  declared  that  it 
sigtiified  ^  LIFE  TO  come/  ''  Rvffinus  mentions 
the  ^ame  ^t^.  Kirchers  ingenuity  had  guided 
him  to  an  explanation  of  the  Cnuv  ansata,  as  a 
fnanogram^  which  does  not  militate  against  the 
signification  thus  obtained.  He  says,  it  coaT 
sisted  of  the  letters  ^T,  denoting  Ptha,  a  name 
oi Mercury^;  and  the  name  of  this  deity,  as  a 
conductor  of  Ae  souk  of  the  dead,  might  well  be 
used  with  reference  to  a  state  of  existence  after 
death.  But  as  every  Egyptian  monogram  had  its 
an^etype  in  some  animal,  or  instrument  of 
common  use,  and  the  original  of  the  Crux  ansata 
seems  to  have  been  a  key,  we  may  perhaps,  by 
attending  to  this  curious  circumstance,  arrive  at 
the  origin  of  those  allegorical  allusions  to  a  key, 
which,  with  reference  to  a  future  state  of  existence, 
are  introduced  into  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Sudi 
an  illusion  is  made  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah^ 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ^   Our  Saviour 


doeoerunt."  Sterai.  Sehokut.  Hittor.  £ecletwsi.  iib,  r,e,n.p,  376. 
Pmrit,  1^8.--Tbe  .reader  will  do  well  to  consult  tbe  whole  chapter, 
which  contains  very  cHiioui  information. 

(4)  Rtsfin.  Hist;  £ccl,   lib.  ii.    c.  S9.    See  also  Helmd.  JBthlop. 
lib.  iii.  p.  148. 

(5)  Khrcker,  Prod.  Copt.  p.  169.    See  also  a  former  Note  upon  the 
Crux  ansaia, 

(6)  "  Tbe  k^  of  theliouse  of  Ikmid  will  I  lay  upon  his  thouldcr.** 
Isaiah  jLniu  22, 
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Bays  unto  Peler^^  **  I  will  give  unto  thee 

THE    KEYS     OF     THE    .KINGDOM     OF     HEAVEN:" 

and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Revelations,  as  if 
the  sacred  symbols  of  antient  Egyf)t  had  sug- 
gested the  image  to  his  mind,  describes  the 
-Angel  of  the  Resurrection*  as  having  in  his  hand 
a  key^  Also,  in  the  sublime  prophecy  concera- 
ing  the  second  advent  of  the  Messiah,  a  similar 
allusion  may  be  noticed*:    "I   am   he  that 

LIVETH  AND  WAS  DEAD;  AND,  BEHOLD,  I  AM 
ALIVE  FOR  EVERMORE,  AMEN  ;  AND  HAVE  THE 
KETS  OF  HELL  AND  OF  DEATH." 

Among  the  other  signs  used  to  express  words 
upon  this  monument,  there  is  one,  respecting 
which  our  information  is  not  attended  with  the 
same  certainty  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
although  its  meaning  be  not  entirely  unknown. 
This  is  the  curious  monogram,  called  Hiercdpha  by 
Himraipha.  Kircker\  composcd  of  the  Greek  letters  A  and  A, 


iwrnn 


<l)  Jtfatifiew  xvi.  19. 

(3)  *'  And  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  having  the' Vy 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand/*    Revel,  %x.  1. 

(3)  Revel,  i.  18. 

(4)  "  Hie  character  idem  sxgnificat,  quod  *AymSig  Lid/utft  id  est, 
Bonm  Genius;  et  componitur  ex  initialihus  Uteris  A  et  ^.  Si  enhn 
producitur  ^  litera,  fiat  A,  quod  in  se  monogrammatic^   continet  A 

et 
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which  he.  explams«^  from  Plutarch^  to.  signify 
jigatho  Dtemouy  and  to  have  had  for  its  arche- 
type an  Ibis,  in  a  particular  attitude*.  It  may 
be  observed  near  the  centre  of  the.  obelisk,  im- 
mediately above  another  figure  of  the  CriLv 
ansaia,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already 
described.  Pautv  ridicules  Kirchers  notion; 
admitting,  at  the  same  time,  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and 
the  Tkeban  plough^.  Now  the  plough  was,  in 
fact,  an  archetype  of  the  symbol  which  Kircher 


et  A;  iDrenitur  autem  hzec  litera  hieroglypbtca  in  omnibus  fere 
^jyptiacis  inscriptionibus,  &c.  quara  et  Hieratpham  imposterum 
vocabitnus."  {Kircher,  CEd^,  ^gypt.  Theatruih  Hieroglyphieam^ 
torn.  llf.  p,  50.  Rom,  1654.)  Also  {in  Prod,  Copt,  p.  231.)  the  san:c 
author  says,  "  Hoc  fMviypmft/A»v  a,  ex  A  et  a  com  posit  uiti»  in  nuUo 
'iion  obelisco  frequentissimum,  ^^yptiarum  vocum  II)kTT4&.OOC 
^CXJLOlt,  quibus  bonuDi  senium  Delta  Nili  seu  ^gypti  bi^- 
xiant,  index:;  cum  praeter  dictarum  vocum  capitales  literas,  ejus 
quoque  JEgypti  portionis  fig^uram  quam  A  passim  vocant,  dare 
dictuoi  f^niyfdfAfjkav  exprimat." 

(5)  'l^;  ri  flTMiX  Tfi  T«y  *S^v  k*»eri^u  tr^s  mk>.nK»ust  »»*  *f!»s  ri  fiyxtS 
ifoTXiuft*  rpi'^mn,  **  /bis  pedum  divaricatioHe  eorum  inter  se,  et  cum 
rostra  comparatione,  triangulum  refert  aquilaterum."  .  Plutarch. 
Sympos,  5.     Also  'Bffint  X.iytrm  Of«»  U  AiyiMrrf  yfafifAura  fr^Zr^e  tv^ii*» 

oimfMu)  vr^i^tuu^av,  *'  Mercurius  primus  Deorum  in  /E^pto  tradi- 
tur  invenisse  literas,  atque  adeo  Ibia  iBg^yptii  primam  literam  fat'iuut 
Mercurio,  videlicet  A^atbodsemopi,  convenientem."  id.  in  lib,  ix. 
Sympos,  S,  3.  See  also  Kircher  CEdip.  JEgypt,  Theat.  Hierogfuph. 
p.  43.  Rom,  1654. 

(15)  Philosopb,  Diss.  &c.  vol.  H.  p.  121.     Lond,  1795. 
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calls  Hieralpha:  and  although  Pmiu;  have  prcm^ 
this  point  perhaps  beyond  dispute^  yet  some^t: 
thing  may  still  b<p  added  in  its  confiraiatian* 
The  sort  of  hand-plougK  represented  as  a  sceptre^ 
in  the  haqds  of  the  priests  and  kings  of  Egypt  ^4^ 
is  still  used  by  many  of  the  Cekic  tribes.  The 
author  has  also  seen  it  in  Laplaiuf.  It  has  thit 
form,  V  which  precisely  corresponds  (aldiough 
in  an  inverted  position)  with  the  sort  of  scep^ 
tre  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  aqd  denominated 
Hieralpha  by  Kircher.  There  are  also  a  few  sym- 
bols rendered  interesting  in  the  representations 
they  offer  of  instruments  still  used  by  modern 
nations,  without  any  deviation  from  thair  most 
TettydQ.  antient  form :  such,  for  example,  as  the  Testudot 
or  Cithara,  of  the  Antienta,  a  two-stringed  lyrei 
constructed  of  the  shell  of  s^  land-tortoise,  com^ 
mon  to  all  the  shores  of  the  MetUierranean.  It 
corresponds  with  the  J^alalaika  of  the  Rtusiam^ 
and  is  in  use  amon^  the  Oalmucks^.  This  instru- 
ment is  believed  to  be  the  ^OPMirs  of 
Horner^.    It  maybe  observe4  about  half  way 


(1)  PWmpk.  Dm.  i(e.  ibid.    Vid.  JHod.  ^«r.  l^,  W.  TUmOut, «».  U 

"  Primus  antra  manu  •olerli  fecit  Osiris, 
Et  teneram  ferro  tolicitavit  homum.',^ 

<2)  vSee  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  XI^.  p.  S44.    Seend  EdU, 

(3)  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  ohserratioo  to  a  letter  be 
received  froi!«  R.  p.  Knighi,  ^sq.  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 

Flrrt 
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up  the  face  »f  the  obeliski  upon  the  left  hctnd, 
placed  by  the  side  of  an  axe  or  hatchet  The 
sort  of  staff,  capped  with  the  representation  of 
an  animal's  head,  which  is  seen  in  the  hands 
oi  Egyptian  deities  among  theit  hieroglyphic* 
figures,  and  frequently  delineated  upon  Greek 
vases,  as  a  badge  of  distmction  worn  by  Grecian 
Hierarchs,  is  yet  in  use  among  the  Patriarchs 
and  Bishops  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  thi^  may 
be  observed  in  two  instances  upon  the  Helio^ 
poKian  pillar.  For  the  rest,  the  reader,  if  he 
have  patience  for  the  inquiry,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  Kircher* :  who  has  written  a  particular 


First  P!Mrt  of  ChcM  TttLttlM,  AllttdiHf:  to  the  accomit  ffivctt  in  p.  3S0 
•f  Vol.  I.  (B«o.«d!if.)  of  » tiro-ftriiifed  lyre  rt^soDted  in  the  Cahmuek 
paiBtiiifs»  Mr.  Kmgki  said  that  he  eonsidtrcd  this  instrumeiit  to  bt 
the  Mnne  frhich  Homer  mentions,  tinder  the  name  of  ^^e^t  •" 

■ 

(4)  ^«f.  SytOagma  nil.  Tktai.  Hkrog^k.  C&l^pi  jEgyptUUi, 
imm.  HI.  p,  330. .  Rvm.  16^.  Kireker'%  acconnt  of  this  •6eli#A  is 
divided  into  four  distinct  chapters:  I,** l}fr%gin§  OheHgeiHeHtpO' 
lifMJit.*'  8.  **  De  £nciwn€  et  mamtrd  OhelhcL**  3.  '*  Jtrgumtnhim 
kt^  OMUei."  4.  IntthtprettMo  ObelUeir  Of  these,  the  reader 
wtil  in  aH  probabilltj  rest  satisfied  with  the  two  first :  tliese,  being 
-Melorieali  are  Taloable.  An  examination  of  MSreher*»  work  will  offer 
a  striking  example  of  the  patient  research  and  amasing  erudition ' 
which  characterised  the  learned  labours  of  the  JesuiU;  but  when  he 
l^roceeds  to  the  interpretation  of  the  hkragl^hiet  in  detail,  his  reve- 
ries maj  be  compared  to  the  feverish  dreams  of  a  scholar,  who,  froia 
iatense  application  to  his'  studies^  is  visited  with  a  continoal  rccur- 
fvnee  otfmiuhUtt  nnattended  by  b  siock  cwtdNtisii. 
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issertation  upon  this  obelisk,  and,  in  his  6t!- 
deavouf  to  explain  its  symbols  in  detail,  has 
brought  together  all  that  his  vast  erudition  en* 
abled  him  to  communicate ;  although  it  must  be 
evident,  since  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  transla* 
tion  of  hieroglyphics  upon  the  Rosetta  Stone,  that 
the  iiiterpretation  proposed  by  him,  of  these 
characters^  cannot  accord  with  their  real  signi- 
fication. 

With  the  description  of  this  obelisk  the  author 
is  compelled  to  terminate  his  very  limited  ob- 
servations concerning  Heliopolis :  for  such  is  the 
solitary  remnant  of  a  city  and  of  an  University 
where  Herodotus  was  instructed  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians;  and  where,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  the  schools^  of  Plato  and  of  Eudoxus 
were  shewn  to  Roman  travellers ;  as,  in  some 
future  age,  the  places  where  a  Locke  and  a 
Newton  held  their  disputations  may  be  pointed 
but  among  the  mouldering  edifices  of  Oxford  and 
of  Cambridge.  That  other  monuments,  equally 
entitled  to  consideration;  may  possibly  exist 


(1)  AIATPIBAI  dicuntur  Philosophorum  congressits  ac  disjmtationes, 
qu£e  Plut.  Xta^^tfitt)  on^?  Xoyovs.  Item  locus,  in  quo  hav^i^w^i  let^t  rt, 
AlATPIBH  dicitur.  Sic  leg.  Strab.  *E*iT§v9  IhUf v^ro  #7  «  tSv  U^Un  •73^7 
jcc/  nT^arufos  xtt)  Eoii^w  ^MT»t0«i,  •*  Ostendebantur  ergo  ibi  sacerdotuAi 
a?dt«s,  ac  domicilia  in  qiiibus  Eudoxus  ct  Piato  egerant."  Slrabori,  Geog, 
lib,  xvii.  torn,  II.  ;n  1143.     Ed.Oxon* 
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around  this  pillar,  concealed  only  by  a  thin  chap. 
superficies  of  soil,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  and  v,  m^L  p 
these,  succeeding  travellers  may  bring  to  light. 
The  antiquities  observed  by  Pococke  are  pro- 
bably among  the  number.  Yet,  if  this  alone 
continue  to  mark  the  situation  of  Heliopolis,  the 
evidence  it  affords,  when  added  to  other  proofs, 
will  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  locality  of  the 
city.     Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  Helio^  ?"'!?r^,w 

•^  '  the  Obeluk. 

polls  was  altogether  a  deserted  city  so  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  Strabo  *,  and  that  the  Romans  car- 
ried from  Egypt  so  many  of  its  antient  monu- 
ments, it  is  surprising  that  this  obelisk,  stupen* 
dous  as  it  is,  remains  in  its  original  position- 
Among  several  trophies  of  this  description, 
which  were  removed  to  Italy ^  Strabo  mentions 
two  obelisks  that  were  carried  to  Rome  from  the 
ruins  of  Heliopolis^.  According  to  Pliny t  the 
first  monuments  of  this  kind  that  were  raised  in 
Egypt  were  placed  within  this  city*;  and  the 


(2)  tlavifufiis  n  «'«Xif — "  Omnino  urhs  dcserta  est.'*  Slrab,  Geog. 
lib,  zvii.  torn,  II.  p,  1142.     Ed  Oxon.  1807. 

rum  duo  Romam  dclati  sunt,  oon  omnino  corrupti.**     Ibid. 

(4)  "  Primus  omnium  id  instituit  Mara,  qui  in  SoUi  urle  regnabat,, 
somuio  jussus :  et  h»c  yiram  intcriptum  esi  in  w:  ete^iim  sculpture 
ills  effigiesque,  quas  videmus,  Egyptijtsunt  liters.  Postea  et  alii 
regum  in  supra  dicta  urbe.'*  PiinU  Hist.  Xat,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  8* 
iam.  111.  p,  481.    X.  Bat.  1635. 
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elevation  assigned  by  him  to  each  of  the  four 
obelisks  erected  here  by  Sochisf  so  nearly  cor^ 
Responds  with  the  measure  of  the  one  which 
now  remains,  that,  making  allowance  for  its 
pedestal,  its  height  would  be  the  same '.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance^  Pococke*  and  Shaw*  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  four  mentioned  by  Pliny* 
iHodorus  relates*,  that  two  other  obelisks  were 
erected  at  Heliopolis  by  Sesosiris;  but  each  of 
these  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  in 
height,  and  eight  in  breadth;  an  elevation^ 
therefore,  much  too  considerable  to  corre^ond 
with  the  present  appearance  of  this  pillar. 

After  leaving  this  place,  the  author  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  he  returned  to 
CatrOf  across  the  sandy  plain  of  the  desert 
which  Ues  east  of  the  city,  and  extends  all  the 
way  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.    Mr.  Cripps, 


(])  That  is  to  fay,  48  cnbiti}  and  admitting  the  Rommn  cubit  to 
equal  18  iuchet,  the  whole  height  of  the  obelisk  would  be  78  feet. 
Pocdeke  found  <he  height  of  that  part  of  the  obelisk  which  Is  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  equal  67  feet,  uieasorinf  it  by  a  quadrant. 
Sham  took  its  elevation  **  ly  the  ^^^vporHon  qf  tkadntip**  and  made  tt 
onljr  siity-four  feet;  thereby  allowing  eight  Icet  for  the  pedestal. 
AcecAe't  mensuration  allows  only^/toir. 

(t)  I>cscript«  of  the  JSwl,  vol.  I.  p.  93.    Lmd:  1743. 

(3)  Travels,  p.  86S.    Lmd.  1757* 

(4)  JHod.  Sic.  Biblioth.  lib.  t.  p.  38.    Hanev,  1604. 
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accompanied  by  Mr.  Hammer,  and  by  Mr.  Hamil-  ^"^^• 
tony  then  secretary  of  our  Ambassador  at  Con- ^nki^mm  ; 
stantinopky  continued  their  journey  as  far  as  the 
Pilgrim's  Lake,  whence  the  canal  is  supposed  to 
have  extended  to  the  Bed  Sea;  and  returned 
afterwards  by  the  route  which  the  author  had 
taken.  They  found,  at  the  lake,  the  remains  of 
a  very  large  Caravanserai,  and  discerned  the 
traces  of  a  canal,  bearing  thence  towards  the 
south-east,  in  the  direction  of  Suez.  But  the 
most  curious  objects  noticed  in  this  part  of  the 
day's  journey  were  presented  to  our  whole  party 
where  we  least  expected  to  find  any  thing  re- 
markable; namely,  in  the  mineral  productions 
of  the  desert  itself.  A  beautiful  and  well-known  Minerals 
variety  of  jasper,  .commonly  called  Egyptian  lian^D^'^' 
Pebble,  is  found  in  such  abundance,  among  *^*' 
masses  of  the  most  curious  mineralized  wood, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sands,  over  all  the 
district  eastward  of  Grand  Cairo,  even  to  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  specimens  might  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  abundance  to  serve  as 
ballast  for  a  vessel  bound  from  Suez  to  England. 
The  author  had  collected  almost  enough  to  load 
a  camel  before  he  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  but  when  the  rest  of  the  party  returned, 
they  brought  with  them  a  more  considerable 
burden.    Among  these  were  large  blocks  of 

VOL.  V.    ,  M 
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petrified  palmnree,  of  w^icb  Mr.  Cripps  lia4  cd^ 
lected  a  very  great  variety.  They  foimd  these 
masses  lying  in  detached  fragpiient^  sunong'  the 
loose  sand,  wholly  disengage  ffOi3>  any  other 
stratum^  suid  scattered  over  the  face  of  tber 
desert.  In  the  same  manner,  but  more  fre- 
quently, appeared  the  large  pebbles  of  Egyptian 
jasper,  being  almost  always  of  a  flattenedi 
ovate  shape.  This  mineral  is  too  well  known  to 
require  a  paore  particular  description ;  but  who 
can  explain  its  origin?  The  received  opiniomi^ 
and  that  which  daily  experience  confirms,  re^ 
specting  siliceous  concretions  in  general,  is^  this,, 
that  they  have  beea  deposited,  after  a  stalacticaL 
process,  in  the  fissures  and  cavities  left  by  air 
in  substances  of  anterior  formation.  Admitting,, 
therefore,  that  every  one  of  these  Egyptian  peb- 
bles once  occupied  such  cavities,  in  strata  now 
xeduced  to  a  pulverized  state,  and  since  become 
the  sand  of  the  desert,  what  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  jasper  ?  Unlike 
other  flinty  substances,  it  seems  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  decomposition^  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosptere ;  having,  as  an  exterior  crust,  a  thinr 
investment  of  a  reddish  browa  colour,  which 
differs  in  appearance  only  from  the  nature  of  the 
stone  itself;  its  chemical  constituents  being 
precisely  the  same.     Masses   of   pure  silexy 


/■ 
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and  saiiie  chalcedonies  containing  almost  as  much  chap. 
ahmine  a$  thef  Egypticm  jasper ^  when  thus  ex-  -  ^-  » 
pos^d  to  the  continued  action  of  air  and 
mdi^ure,  gradually  decompose,  and  assume 
the  white  colour  common  to  the  matter  of  silex 
whcin  in  a  state  of  extreme  division.  But  these 
pebbles,  although  constantly  exposed  to  the 
nightly  dews  of  a  country  where  water  falls 
during  the  night  as  abundantly  as  heavy  rain, 
and  to  the  powerful  rays  of  a  burning  sun 
dmring  the  day,  have  sustained  little  or  no  altera- 
tion. They  have  also  another  very  remarkable 
character.  Although  they  be  destitute  of  that 
whitish  surface  which  is  common  to  every  sili- 
ceous feody  long  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere, 
th^y  are  always  characterized  by  a  lighter 
colour  towards  the  center  of  each  pebble  ;  and 
this  is  sometimes  white.  They  vary  in  their  size, 

from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  the  ^^^  of  an  ostrich ; 

f  •  •         • 

but  are  rarely  larger,  and  always  appear  more 
or  less  flattened,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  superior  and . 
an  inferior  elliptical  surface  upon  each  specimen. 
The  masses  of  mineralized  or  petrified  wood  had 
no  regularity  of  shape,  except  that  parasitical 
form  which  the  mineral,  thus  modified,  had 
derived  from  the  vegetable  M^hose  fibres  it  had 
penetrated  when  in  a  fluid  state.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  these  pebbles  do  not  ow€  their 

m2 
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spheroidal  shape  to  the  effect  of  any  previous 
attrition  in  water ;  because  the  masses  of  mine- 
ralized woody  possessing  a  degree  of  hardness 
inferior  to  the  jasper y  and  being  associated  with 
it,  would  also  have  undergone  a  similar  change. 
Pococke,   and,  more   recently,    that  intelligent 
traveller  Broivne,  noticed  these  appearances  in 
the  deserts ;  the  first  on  the  jirabiariy  and  the 
last  on  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile\     Pococke 
seems  to  have  observed  the  examples  he  alludes 
to,  upon  the  same  spot  where  we  found  them, 
or  very  near  to  it,  for  they  occurred  in  the  first 
part  of  his  journey  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Suez  \ 
Shaw    mentions,    also,    his    having    observed 
insitances  of  the   same  kind,    on  the  isthmus 
between  Cairo  ond   Suez;    and    the    fabuloust 
accounts  of  the  famous  Ras  Sem,  or  petrified 
village  in  the  Cyrendicay  are  supposed  by  him  to 
have  derived  their  origin  from  similar  pheeno- 
mena'.     Shaw  notices  a  method  by  which  the 
petrified  palm-tree  may  be  distinguished  from 


(l)  Travels  in  Jfrica,  from  the  year  1793  to  1798,  by  PF.  G.  Browne. 

(S)  *'  I  observed  ia  the  road  many  stones  that  looked  like  petrified 

wood I  saw  one  piece  that  seemed  to  have  been  -  a  larig^ 

body  of  a  tree."    Descript,  of  the  East,  vol.  I.  pAZl,    land,  1743. 

(3)  See  /Shaw*s  account  of  the  petrified  viUage,  or  cUy,  at  Ras  Sem, 
in  the  proviqce  gf  Dosha,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tripoly.  Travels,  p.  155. 
Lond.  1757' 
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iiny  other  mineralized  wood.    He  says*,  the    chai^. 
fibres,   as  in  the  living  plant,   **  do  not  run  \^   yv  ; 
straight  and  parallel  as  in  other  trees ;  but  are 
for  the  most  part  oblique,  or  diverging  from  one 
another,  in  an  angle  of  about  teti  degrees." 

In  the  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds  near  Datetwid 
the  Nile^  the  inhabitants  were  now  beginning 
{August  22)  to  collect  the  dates ;  but  the  com 
was  still  out,  in  some  places.  The  mercury  in 
the  thermometer,  at  noon  this  day,  when  ob- 
served in  the  desert  east  of  Heliopolis,  did  not 
stand  higher  than  87®  of  Fahrenheit.  The  heat 
in  England  has  been  sometimes  almost  equal  to 
this  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Arabs  run  up  and 
down  the  date-trees,  at  first  sight  surprises  a 
stranger ;  but  when  the  attempt  is  made,  nothing 
can  be  easier.  A  series  of  cavities  in  the  bark 
of  those  trees,  as  if  purposely  excavated  to 
admit  the  hands  and  feet,  render  the  ascent, 
and  descent,  as  practicable  as  upon  the  steps  of 
a  ladder.  We  frequently  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  tallest  palm-trees  by  means  of  this  natural 
staircase. 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  16K 
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CHAF.       In  the  evening  after  our  arrival,  som^  of  9Ur 
v.-yp^p^/  party  went  to  an  exhibition  of  the  Almehs^  or 
Dancing  women,  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of  soipe 
distinction,  and  where  it  was  believed  this  m^ 
rious  remnant  of  antient  Egyptian  ceremol^e^ 
might  be  imattended  with  those  violations  of 
decorum  by  which  they  are  generally  chamc^ 
terized.    This,  however,  was  not  the  qase.    The 
dance  was,  as  usual,  destitute  of  grace,  activity, 
or  decency.     It  consists  whoUy  of  gestures, 
calculated  to  express,  in  the  most  gross  ^d 
revolting  manner,  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
In  any  part  of  Europe,  if  it  were  tolerated,  it 
would  be  thought  a  degrading  and  wretched 
performance;  yet  the  ladies  of  Cdiroy  accus^ 
tomed  to  the  introduction  of.  these  women  upon 
iestival  days,  regard  the  exercise  of  the  Ahmh 
with  amusement,  and  even  with  applause.    If 
we  may  judge  from  the  representations  upon 
(rrec/an  vases,  the  female  Bacchanals  of  Antient 
Greece  exhibited  in  their  dances  a  much  more 
animated  and  more  graceful  appearance:  yet 
the  manner  of  dancing  practised  by  the  Almehz, 
however  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  na- 
tions, is  the  most  antient.    Hence  the  observa^ 
tion  of  Cicero^,  ^'  Nemo  saltat  sobrius,v  nisi 

(1)  Orat.  pro  Biwrmi^n 
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roRTE   insanit:"   tind   if  the  history  of  this    ^^^• 
^exercise  be  traced  to  its  origin,  it  will  be  found 
to  Imve  nearly  the  same  character  all  over  the 
world.     In  the  anger  of  Moses  at  the  dancing  of 
the  Israelites*;  in  the  reproach  cast  upon  Davids 
by  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul,  for  his  conduct 
when  dancing  before  the  ark';  in  the  gratifica- 
tion afforded  to  Herod  by  the  dance  of  Salome* ^ 
we  may  perceive  what  were  the  characteristics 
4f  primaeval  dances:   and  if  curiosity  should 
lead  any  one  to  inquire  what  sort  of  dancing  is 
found  among  modem  nations,  where  the  exer- 
cise has  not  been  refined  by  civilization,  his 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  Taraniello  of 
lialyy   the  Fandango  of  Spain,    the  Barina    of 
Russia,  the  Calenda  of  Africa,  and  the  Timorodee 
of  OicAeiie.     Egypt,  where   no  lapse  of  time 
seems  to  have  effected  change,  where  the  con- 
stancy of  natural  phaenomena  appears  to  have 
been  always  accompanied  with  the  same  uni- 
formity of  manners  and  customs,   Egypt  pre- 
senres  its  pristine  attachment  to  a  licentious 
dance;  and  exhibits  that  dance  as  it  was  beheld^ 
above  three  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  annual 


<t)  Exod.  xxxii.  I9. 
(3)  3  5aaiM«/ vi.  SO. 
iA  Matih.  xiv.  Mmrhyu    Jbitpk^  Amiij,  Jud,  Hk,  x^iii.  c. % 
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^^v^'  procession  to  Bubastus,  wheu  the  female  votaries 
of  Diana  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cities 
through  tsrhich  they  passed  by  indecency  and 
dancing^  Considered  therefore  with  reference 
to  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  their  antient  history,  this  prac- 
tice of  the  Almehs  may  be  entitled  to  some 
notice. .  Indeed,  the  part  they  sustain  in  the 
scale  of  society  in  Egypt  is  so  considerable,  and 
the  partiality  shewn  to  them  so  inveterate*,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the 
country  without  some  allusion  to  these  women* 
They  wear  upon  their  fingers  little  bells,  like 


I     (1)  Heroda,  Huterpe,  c,  60. 

(9)  **  11  vCett  point  deflU  sans  eUes;  paint  de  festin  dont  elles  nefa^ 

s^  f&mimeni Les  Aime  J^t/  appellees  dans  tout  let  Harem. 

Let  Alme  attistent  aux  c^imo^  de  marriage^  ei  marcher^ 

devant  la  m'ariSe  enjmumt  des  instruments  EUes  figurent  aussi  dans 
lit  enierremens,  et  accompagnent  le  convoi  en  ^hantant  des  airs  /unHret* 
JSUet  poustent  det  gStnissemens"  &c.  $avaryj  Lett,  sur  FEgypte,  torn,  I. 
pp,  150, 152,  154.  Parity  1785.  Strangers  who  reside  for  some  time 
in  Cairo,  however  disg^usted  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Almela  at  first, 
gliaduaHy  adopt  the  taste  of  the  native  inhabitants.  Of  this  we  find  an 
iBStanc^  in  Niehukr*t  Travels.  ''  However  much  disposed  to  receive 
entertainment,  they  did  not  please  us  at  first ;  their  vocal  and  instrn- 
mental  music  we  thoug^ht  horrible ;  and  their  persons  appeared  dis- 
^stingly  ugly,  with  their  yellow  hands,  spotted  faces,  absurd  orna- 
ments, and  hair  larded  with  stinking  pomatum.  But  by  degrees  we 
learned  to  endure  them,  and,  for  want  of  better,  began  to  fancy  some 
of  them  pretty,  to  imagine  their  voices  agreeable,  their  movements 
graceful,  though  indecent,  and  their  music  not  absolutely  intolerable/'; 
Travelt  in  AraHa,  vol,  I.  ^.  140^    JBdinb,  1793* 
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small  cymbals^  which  they  use  as  the  Italians    chap. 
and  Spaniards  do  their  castagnettes.     They  have  .    ^^l    , 
also  tambours  of  difierent  kinds.     The  form  of 
one  of  these  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  common  pumpkin,  which  is  frequent 
among  thie  vegetables  of  Egypt ;  for,  although  the 
tambour  be  made  of  wood,  it  has  exactly  the 
appearance  of  half  a  large  pumpkin,  scooped, 
with  a  skin  bound  over  it.      The  Arabs  use 
hollow  pumpkins,  when  dried,   as  bottles  to 
contain  water :   these  becoming  hard,  are  very 
durable,  and  may  have  preceded  the  use  of  a 
hollow  hemisphere  of  wood,  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  tambour.     The  dances  of  the  Almehs  are  o^the 
accompanied  by  vocal  as  well  as  by  instru-  andciyof 
mental  music;   if  that  may  be  termed  vocal,  tiJ!?!^"'*' 
which  consists  of  a  continual  recurrence  of  the 
same    shrill  sounds,    caused    by  trilling  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  without 
the  utterance  of  any  distinct  words.     Yet  this 
singular  mode  of  expressing  joy  is  aU  that 
constitutes  the  ^//eMa  of  the  Antients,    When 
Lord>  Hutchinson  first  entered  Cairo,  after  the 
capture  of  the  city,  he  was  met  by  a  number  of 
i?vomen  who  greeted  him  with  Alleluias :  they 
accompanied  him  through  the  streets,  clapping 
their  hands,    and  making  this    extraordinary 
noise,  in  a  loud  and  shrill  tone.    It  seems  to  be 


IV. 
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CHAP.  ^  constant  repetition  of  the  same  syllable^  tA  or 
a/;  uttered  in  this  manner^  AktMatakdaloMy 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  without  interrup- 
tion or  pause  of  any  kind«  The  person  who  is 
able  to  continue  this  kind  of  scream  for  the 
longest  time,  without  drawing  breath,  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  best  performer.  The  same  sort 
,of  singing  is  practised  by  ik^Aimehs  at  funerals* 
with  this  difference:  the  Alleluia^  or  cry  of  joy, 
consists  in  a  repetition  of  the  syllable  alt  ^iJod 
that  which  is  used  to  denote  grief,  is  formed  by 
a  similar  repetition  of  the  syllable  ul^  or  eh 
constituting  the  long  protracted  eleleleleiu,  or 
ululaiion\  The  tone  of  voice  continues  the 
same  through  both  of  thesi^;  the  uilleluia,  and 
the  Ululation:  but  there  seemed  to  be  this 
distinction  in  the  manner  of  delivering  the 
sounds ;  that  in  the  former,  it  was  a  tremulous 
note  ascending;  in  the  latter,  the  same  note 
descending  in  continual  cadences*  However^  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  as  perhaps  the  reader 
has  already  perceived,  to  convey,  or  to  obtain, 
ideas  of  musical  soimds  by  means  of  &  mere 
verbal  description. 


t  »< » 


(1)  In  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  ./Esckyhu,  lo  utters  this  cry  of 
lamentation, 'EXiXfXiXiXt?,  which  the  SehoKast  denorainatca-eyitvyiif 
itfi^iyf*m,   SeePauw^tjiEteJ^hu,  iam,L  p. 88,  877.  Hiv.Omm.1745, 
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Upon  the  twenty-third  of  August  we  set  out   chap, 
for  tiie  Ptramids,  the  inimdation  enabling  as  .    ^^^' ^ 
to  approach  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  larger  ^oy^g^ 
pyramidy  in  Our  djerm.      Messrs.  Hammer  and  P^»A*«Mr 
Hamikon  accompanied  us.    We  arrived  ^tDjita 
by*  day*break,   and  called  upon  some  English 
officers  who  wished  to  join  our  party  upon  this 
occasion.      From  Djiza,  our  approach  to  the 
Pyramids  was  through  a  swampy  country,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  canal,  which  however  was 
deep  enough;    and  we  arrived  without   any 
obstacle,  at  nine  o'clock*  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sandy  slope,  leading  up  to  the  principal  pyramid. 
Some   Bedouin  Arabsj  who   had  assembled  to 
receive  us  upon  our  landing,  were  much  amused 
by  the  eagerness  excited  in  our  whole  party,  to 
prove  who  should  first  set  his  foot  upon  the 
summit  of  this  artificial  mountain*    As  we  drew  Appearance 
pear  its  base,  the  effect  of  its  prodigious  magai-  V^"^ 
tude,  and  the  amazement  caused  in  viewing  the  j^^^. 
enormous  masses    used    in    its    construction, 
affected  every  one  of  us ;   but  it  was  an  im- 
pression of  awe  and  fear,  rather  than  of  plea- 
sure.    In  the  observations  of  travellers  who 
had  recently  preceded  us,  we  ha4  heard  the 
Pyramids  described  as  huge  objects  which  gave 
BO  satisfaction  to  the  spectator,  on  account  of 
their  barbarous  shape,  and  formal  appearance : 


IV. 


V 
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CHAP,  yet  to  us  it  appeared  hardly  possible,  that  per- 
,  sons  susceptible  of  any  feeling  of  sublimity  could 
behold  them  immoved.  With  what  amazement 
did  we  survey  the  vast  surface  that  was  pre- 
sented to  us,  when  we  arrived  at  this  stu-' 
pendous  monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the 
clouds!  Here  and  there  appeared  some  Arab 
guides  upon  the  immense  masses  above  us,  like 
so  many  pigmies,  waiting  to  shew  the  way  up 
to  the  summit.  Now  and  then  we  thought  we 
heard  voices,  and  listened;  but  it  was  the  wind, 
in  powerful  gusts,  sweeping  the  immense  ranges 
of  stone.  Already  some  of  our  party  had 
begun  the  ascent,  and  were  pausing  at  the 
tremendous  depth  which  they  saw  below.  One 
of  our  military  companions,  after  having  sur- 
mounted the  most  difficult  part  of  the  under-' 
taking,  became  giddy  in  consequence  of  looking 
down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained ;  and 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he 
engaged  an  Arab  to  assist  him  in  effecting  his 
descent.  The  rest  of  us,  more  accustomed  to 
the  business  of  climbing  heights,  with  many  a 
halt  ifor  respiration,  and  many  an  exclamation 
of  wonder,  pursued  our  way  towards  the  sum- 
mit. The  mode  of  ascent  has  been  frequently 
described;  and  yet,  from  the  questions  which 
are  often  proposed  to  travellers,  it  does  not 
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appear  to  be  generally  understood*  The  reader 
may  imagine  himself  to  be  upon  a  staircase, 
every  step  of  which,  to  a  man  of  middle  stature, 
is  nearly  breast  high  * ;  and  the  breadth  of  each 
step  is  equal  to  its  height :  consequently,  the 
footing  is  secure ;  and  although  a  retrospect,  in 
going  up,  be  sometimes  fearful  to  persons 
unaccustomed  to  look  down  from  any  consider 
rable  elevation,  yet  there  is  little  danger  of 
falling.  In  some  places,  indeed,  where  the 
stones  are  decayed,  caution  may  be  required ; 
and  an  Arab  guide  is  always  necessary,  to  avoid 
a  total  interruption;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
means  of  ascent  are  such,  that  almost  every  one 
may  accomplish  it*.   Our  progress  was  impeded 


(l)  **  The  stones,  wherewith  the  Pyramids  are  buUt,  are  from  five 
to  thirty  feet  lon^.  f  Herodotus  makes  none  of  these  stones  less  than 
thirty  feet),  and  from  three  to  four  feet  high."  Shaw*s  Travels,  p.  367. 
Zand.  1757. 

(S)  Upon  this  account,  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  pyramid, 
we  sent  an  ^rab  with  a  short  note  to  the  officer  who  had  abandoned 
the  undertaking,  urging^  him  to  renew  the  attempt.  After  some  time, 
the  messenger  returned,  but  without  our  companion.  The  author, 
hearing  this,  went  down  to  him,  and  found  him  in  the  entrance  to  the 
pyramid,  sitting  with  some  Arabs  in  the  shade  afforded  by  the  large 
projecting  masses  of  stone  ;  and,  iiaving  with  some  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  him  to  renew  the  attempt,  succeeded  in  conducting  him  to  the 
top.  He  expressed  himself  unwilling  to  return  without  having  grati- 
fied his^  curiosity  by  a  view  from  the  summit;  but  confessed  that  the 

effect 
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by  other  Manses.     We  carried  with  us  a  few 
instruments;    such    as,    our   boat-compass,    a 
thermometer,  a  telescope,  &c/;  these  could  not 
be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  Arak&^  and  they 
were  liable  to  be  broken  every  instant.     At 
length  we  reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  the  great 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  party.      Here 
we  found  a  platform^  thirty- two  feet  square; 
consisting  of  nine  large  stones,  each  of  which  ' 
might  weigh  about  a  ton;    although  they  be 
much  inferior  in  size  to  some  of  the  stones  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  pyramid*    Travellers: 
of  all  ages,  and  of  various  nations,  have  here 
inscribed  their  names.     Some  are  written  in 
Greek;  many  in  French;  a  few  in  Arabic;  one 
or  two  in  English;   and  otiiers  in  Latin.     We 


effect  produced  upon  his  mind,  by  the  stupendous  lif^ht  around  him,, 
was  rather  )Miinfol  than  pleasing^,  and  had  rendered  him  wholly  ttn6c 
for  the  exertion  it  required.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  aUusion 
was  before  made  (^3ee  Che^*  \l,  p,  45) ;  and  it  confirms  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Burke*s  observations,  upon  the  impressions  to  which  men  are 
liable,  who,  without  the  smallest  personal  danger,  are  exposed  to  the 
contemplation  of  objects  exceediog^ly  vast  hs  their  dimensions.  Mr. , 
Burke  describes  the  impression  produced  by  the  sublime  as  bordering 
upon  a  sensation  of  pain ;  illustrating  this  by  reference  to  a  persdu 
standing  in  perfect  security  beneath  a  precipice,  and  looking  up  to- 
wards its  summit.  {'See  Philosophical  Enquiry  inio  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime,  ^c.  ^y  Edmund  Burke,  Sect,  37*  Part  3.  p.  337, 
%r.    Lond,  17B3. 
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vrere  as  desirous  a&  our  predecessors  *  to  leave 
a  memorial  of  our  arrival ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  tri- 
Irate  of  thankfulness,  due  for  the  success  of  our 
•undef taking;  and  presently  every  one  of  our 
party  was  seen  busied  in  adding  the  inscription 
<]ff  his  name  \ 

Upon  this  area^  which  looks  like  a  point 
when  seen  from  Cairo,  or  from  the  Nile,  it  is 
extraordinary  that  none  of  those  numerous 
hermits  fixed  their  abode,  who  retired  to  the 
4op8  of  columns,  and  to  almost  inaccessible 
solitudes  upon  the  pinnacles  of  the  highest 
rocks.  It  offers  a  much  more  convenient  and 
secure  retreat  than  was  selected  by  an  ascetic 
who  pitched  his  residence  upon  the  architrave 
of  a  temple  in  the  vicinity  of  j4thens.  The  heat, 
according  to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  at  thfe 
time  of  our  coming,  did  not  exceed  84°;  and 
the  same  temperature  continued  during  the 
time  we  remained,  a  strong  wind  blowing  fromf 
the  north-west.    The  view  from  this  emineixce 


-»*■■»■ 


(1)  ^'Apr^que  nous  ed^mes  gnv^  nos  noins  sur  Ic  somoietd^lB 
p3Taniide,  nous  descendtraes/'  &c.  Stxvary  Lett;  tur  VEgypte^  torn,  L 
j».  188«    Par,  1785. 

(d)  In  order  to  prove  how  commodious  a  station  this  place  affords,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  author  was  enabled  to  write  upon  the  spot 
a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England, 


nut 
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CHAP,  amply  fulfilled  our  expectations;  nor  do  the 
V  -  '  .  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  it,  as  it 
^i^from  app^strs  at  this  season  of  the  year,  exaggerate 
the  Sum-  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  sight.  All  the 
region  towards  Cairo  and  the  Delta  resembled  a 
sea,  covered  with  innumerable  islands.  Forests 
of  palm-trees  were  seen  standing  in  the  water; 
the  mundation  spreading  over  the  land  where 
they  stood,  so  as  to  give  them  an  appearance 
of  growing  in  the  flood.  To  the  north,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  could  be  dis- 
cerned, but  a  watery  surface  thus  diversified  by 
plantations  and  by  villages.  To  the  south  we 
saw  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra;  and  upon  the  east 
of  these,  smaller  monuments  of  the  same  kind, 
nearer  to  the  Nile.  An  appearance  of  ruins 
might  indeed  be  traced  the  whole  way  from 
the  Pyramids  of  Djiza  to  those  of  Saccdra;  as  if 
they  had  been  once  connected  so  as  to  con- 
stitute one  vast  coemetery.  Beyond  the  Py- 
ramids  of  Saccdra  we  could  perceive  the  distant 
mountains  of  the  Said;  and  upon  an  eminence 
near  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  there  appeared 
a  monastery  of  considerable  size.  Towards  the 
west  and  south-westy  the  eye  ranged  over  the 
great  Libyan  Desert,  extending  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  horizon,  without  a  single  object  to 
interrupt  the  dreary  horror  of  the  landscape. 
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except  dark   floating  spots,    <*aused    by    the    (fftX^. 
shadows  of  passihg  clouds  upon  the  sand. 

Upon  the  south-east  side  is  the  gigantic 
statue  of  the  Sphinxy  the  most  colossal  piece  of 
sculpture  which  remains  of  all  the  works  exe- 
cuted by  the  Antients. '  The  Prench  have  un* 
covered  all  the  pedestal  of  this  statue,  and  all 
the  cumbent  or  leonine  parts  of  the  figure :  these 
were  before  entirely  concealed  by  sand.  In- 
stead, however,  of  answering  the  expectations 
raised  concerning  the  work  upon  which  it  was 
supposed  to  rest,  the  pedestal  proves  to  be  a 
\  wretched  substructure  of  brick-work,  and  small 
"^  pieces  of  stone,  put  together  like  the  most 
insignificant  piece  of  modern  mJsonry,  and 
wholly  out  of  character,  both  with  respect  to 
the  prodigious  laboxlr  bestowed  upon  the  statue 
itself,  and  the  gigantic  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  Beyond  the  Sphinx  we 
distinctly  discerned,  amidst  the  sandy  waste, 
•  the  remains  and  vestiges  of  a  magnificent 
building;  perhaps  the  Serapeum.  A  sort  of 
chequered  work  appeared  in  the  middle  of 
many  of  the  stones  belonging  to  this  ruined 
edifice.  It  is  unnoticed  by  every  author  who 
has  written  upon  the  Pyramids.  Indeed,  the 
observation  of  Geqffroy,  as  given  in  a  Rapport 

VOL.   V.  N 
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CHAP,    made  to  the  Institute  of  JSgyp/,  •  during  th(9 

Ml    w    m  

residence  of  the  French  at  Cairo ',  is  very  just; 
that  all  preceding  travellers  have  attended  only 
to  the  principal  objects,  in  their  visits^  to  the 
Pyramids.  They  have  disregarded  a  number  of 
other  remains,  less  entire,  and  more  diminutive, 
but  calculated  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the '  history  of  those  antiquities  which  helre 
occupy  such  a  surprising  extent.  Strabo,  who^e 
observations  were  certainly  made  upon  the 
spot,  as  will  hereafter  be  proved,  has  given,  in 
his  account  of  Memphis,  a  description  of  the 
situation  of  the  S£bap£UM,  pointedly  applicable 
to  this  position  of  it;  indeed  it  seems  almost 
identified  by  his  remarks  He  says  it  stood  in  a 
place  so  sandy,  that  hills  of  sand  were  heaped 
there  by  the  winds;  and  mentions  the  remains 
pf  Sphinxes,  as  marking  the  place  where  it 
stood '.  A  writer  of  somewhat  later  date,  the 
.author  of  the  Sibylline  Verses ,  which  are  believed 


(1)  ^  Rapport  ^  rinstitutsur  les  reoherches  kfaire dans  l'eap]a<:e* 
tnent  de  TaiicienDe  Memphis,  et  dans  toute  Tetendae  d^  ses  sepul- 
tures/* I'oy.  Omrier  de  I'Mgyfie,  No,  104.  p.  3.  Ju  Kdire,  de 
VImprimerie  NatUmale, 

(2)  "E^Tt  %  ««)  ttfAtntn  U  itftfuShtt  vUetf  0'f«^^«»  Stri*  tnf  ati/un  ilvmg 
tlfifU0f  stt^tvt^mi,  «f'  £•  ml  ff^iyytt*  ».r.A,.  "  Est  etiam  Serapium,  in 
k>co  valde  arenoso,  adeo  ut  arenoe  colles  a  ventis  exag^g^erentur  i '  ibi 
vidimus  Sphinges/*  &c.    Strab.  Geoff,  lib,  xvii.  p,  1 145.  Ed,  Oxon. 
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to  be  a  comj^ition  of  the  secdhd  century,  may 
rather  allude  to  the  SerdpSum  at  Mernphh,  than 
to  the  temple  at  Aleximdriay  by  the  situation  he 
assigns;  to  Serapis^. 

Immediately  beneath  dur  view^  upon  the 
eastern  and  western  ^ide, -we  saw  so  many 
tombs,  that  we  were  undble  to  count  them; 
some  being  half  buried  in  the  sand,  others  rising 
considerably  above  it.  All  these  are  of  an 
oblong  fbirmi  with  sides  sloping,  like  the  roofs 
of  European  houses.  A  plan  of  their  i^ituatioii 
and  appearance  is  given  in  Pocockes  Travels^. 
The  second  pyramid^  standing  to  the  south- 
west, has  the  remains  of  a  covering  near  its 
vertex,  as  of  a  plating  of  stone  which  had  once 
invested  all  its  four  sides;  Some  persons, 
deceived  by  the  external  hue  of  this  covering, 
have  believed  it  to  be  of  marble ;  but  its  white 
appearance  is  owing  to  a  partial  decomposition, 
affecting  the  surface  only.  Not  a  single  frag- 
ment of  marble  •  can  be  found  anywhere  near 


^3)  Kc)  eh  Sl^MTf,  Xt^Mt  l^t»tlfUH.    "  Tuqut  Seraqpi  tedeni  in  saxi«.*' 
SUf^Uina  Oracula,  iib,y.  adJSn, 

(4)  Description  of  the  East,  vol.1.  Plate  xvi.  p.  41.    Lomd,  1743, 

.  (5)  Marble  was  not  used  for  buildings  in  very  antient  times.'    **  It 

does  not  appear/*  says  Shaw,  **  that  marble  was  used  by  the  Grecian 

artists,  either  in  sculpture  or  buildings,  before  the  15th  Olprnpiatf^ 

X  2  «'  ^- 
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tfii»  pyramid.  It  is  stirrounded  by  a  paifetf 
oouirt^  haying  walls  on  the  outside,  aad  phtc!6s 
as  for  doors,  or  portals,  in  the  walls ;  ^Isd  atf 
advanced  work,  or  portico,  A  third  pyramid^ 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  second, 
appears  beyond  the  Sphinx,  to  the  south-west ; 
and  there  are  three  others,  one  of  whicjh  ifii 
nearly  buried  in  sand,  between  the  large  pyra*- 
^       mid  and  thi»  statue,  to  the  south-east  ^ 

Having  thuir  surveyed  the  principal  obj^cts^ 
as  they  appeared  from  the  summit  of  the  greater 
pyramid,  we  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  substances  which  cdmposed  its  exterior 
surface « 

Limestone  The  stoucs  of  the  platform  upon  the  top,  as 
constract-  well  as  most  of  the  others  used  in  constraqting 
^fater*      thc  dccrcasiug  ranges  from  the  base  upws^rds. 

Pyramid. 


B.C.  7S0.  D<BdaHus*8  stataes  of  Hercuks  and  Genius  were  of  wood f  of 
which,  or  of  rough  stone,  were  likewise  their  idols  and  temples,  till 
that  time.  The  antient  Temple  oi  Delphi  was  built  about  the  d5t|i 
Olympiad,  B.C.  520,  or  513  years  after  the  Temple  of  Solomm.**  5^ 
&mio'9  Trav.  p.  368«  Note  5.    Lmd,  1157. 

(l)  In  mentioning  these  particulars,  the  author  msiy  possibly  fipeat 
what  other  travellers  have  said  before,  without  being  conscioos  of  si> 
doing :  indeed,  it  is  hardly  pogslble  to  avoid  repetition,  upon  a  subject 
which  has  been  discussed  by  thousands,  although  the  utmost  vigilance 
be  used. 
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»re  of  soft  limestone ;  a  little  har^r,  and  more    ghaf. 

IV. 

compact,  than  what  some  of  our  English  mdsom 
vulgarly  call  clunch  ;  whereof  King's  College 
Ohapel  at  Cambridge,  and  great  part  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  is  built.  It  is  of  a  greyish  white 
<;olour ;  and  has  this  remarkable  property,  that, 
when  broken  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer, 
it  exhales  the  fetid  odour  common  to  the  dai*k 
limestone  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  many  other 
places ;  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  a  gaseous 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  This  character  is  very 
uncommon  in  white  limestone,  although  it  may 
be  frequently  observed  in  the  darker  varieties. 
It  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that  the 
Intones,  of  which  the  Pyramids  consist,  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  calcareous  rock  whereoa 
they  stand,  and  that  this  was  cut  away  in  order 
to  form  them :  Herodotus  says  they  were  brought 
from  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile"^,  Another 
more  compact  variety  of  limestone  is  found  in 
detached  masses  at  the  base  of  these  structures, 
isxactly  as  it  is  described  by  Strabo ;  seeming  to 
consist  entirely  of  mineralized  exuvi^Py  derived 
from  some  animal  now  unknown.  We  did  not 
observe  this  variety  apaong  the  constituents  of 
the  Pyramids  themselves,  but  in  loose  fragments 


(S)  Euterpe,  c, «. 
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CHAP,  upon^  the  sand  *.  The  forms  of  the  pelrifactioir 
V  /-  *  are  lenticular.  We  ^  noticed  an  extraneous 
fossil  of  the  same  nature  in  the  Crimea,  which 
has  also  been  described  hy  Pallas\  Strabo^^ 
description  of  this  substance  corresponds,  in  so^ 
striking  a  manner,  with  its  present  appearance/ 
that  his  account  of  it  may  be  noticed  as  afford- 
ing internal  evidence  of  his  visit  to  the  spot. 
Extnm^us  **  Amoug  the  wonders,"  says  he',   *^ which  we 

Fossil  de- 

Kribed  by  saw  at  the  Pyramids,  there  is  one  which  ought 
jQn  no  account  to  pass  without  notice.  There 
are  heaps  of  stones,  lying  among  the  ruins  before 
the  Pyramids,  in  which  are  found  little  petrifac- 
tions^ in  form  and  su^e  exactly  resembling  the 
natural  appearance  of  lentils.  The  tradition  iis, 
that  these  lentils  are  the  petrified  remains  of  the 
food  given  to  the  workmen,"  Notwithstanding 
the  throng  of  travellers,  particularly  of  late 
years,    who  have  resorted  to  the  Pyramids, 


Sirabo. 


(1)  The  author  has  since  been  informed  that  it  has  been  observed 
among  the  stones  of  which  the  principal  pyramid  is  built. ; 

(2)  It  has  received  the  appellation  of  Xcjpw  Nummtdarius,  from  the 
resemblance  of  these  lenticular  forms  to  small  coins.  .  See  Vol,  Ih 

Chap,  v.  p,  228.  Oaiavo  EdUim. 

.  ■■■■',,  , 

(3)  "£»  ^1  ri  rin  e^uSitrtn  v^  ifuif  I9  rats  Hu^nfu^i  irtt^»^^^  turn  £^«f 
irmi^u>airu9»  *£»  yi^f  vns  Xmr»m$  ^m^  rtvtg  ^^  rSf  Tltf^mfu^tn  xitfTmr  i» 
r^yrtts  ST  tv^i^xtrtu  yff^futrx  tuu  rv9etf  »a2  ftt^iu  ^aMtiin'  Itiug  ))«  mmi  its 
«y  irrifffub  6to9  ft/uXtttUreitf  vwor^ix^**  ^turi  S*  kwtXiiiiwteu  Xilyf^mnt  rm  tSw 
i^»Zo/*iftn  r^9^s,    Strabon,  Geo^,  lib*  xvii.  p.  1146.    Ed*  Oxon, 
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klniost  all  of  whom  have  borne  away  some  me-  .  chap/ 
toorial  of  their  visit  to  the  place,  not  a  single 
specimen  of  this^  very  curious  variety  of  lime- 
Stone  has  yet  been  observed  in  any  collection  of 
minerals,  public  or  private  *•  Shatu  mentions 
the  mortar  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Pyra- 
mids *;  although  a  very  erroneous  notion  be  still 
prevalent,  that  the  most  antient  buildings  were 
erected  without  the  use  of  cement.  A  reference 
to  this  kind  of  test  has  been  frequently  made, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  age  of  antient 
architecture.  All  that  can  be  asserted,  how- 
ever,  upon  this  subject,  with  any  degree  of 
Certainty,  is,  that  if  the  most  antient  architec- 
ture  of  Greece  son^etimes  exhibit  examples  of 
masonry  without  mortar,  that  of  Egypt  is 
very  differently  characterized.  As  we  de- 
scended from  the  summit,  we  found  mortar  in 
all  the  seams  of  the  different  layers  upon  the 
outside  of  the  pyramid ;  but  no  such  appear- 
ance could  be  discerned  in  the  more  perfect 
masonry  of  the  interior.  Of  this  mortar  we 
detached  and  brought  away  several  specimens. 


(4)  Greaves  was  almost  disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  StraWs  de- 
scripUoD,  because  he  did  not  observe  these  petrifactions.  *'  Were  not 
Sismh^  a  writer  qi  nuch  g^ravity,  I  should  suspect  these  petrified 
graines."     Pyramidog.  p»\\0<    Land.  1646, 

(5)  Traveb.in.the  Lentmi,  p. 3^8.    land.  1757. 


It  is  qf  $L  po£|.rs£  kind;  and  contsan^  i^^iim^t^ 
ffa^fHients  of  terra  ^offa,  Grohert  §?^ys  it  ^oesf 
not  differ  froni  thq  ^lo^ta^  now  in  use\  Sfum 
believed  it  to  consist  of  sand,  wood  asliesji  amd 
lin^e*. 


Labouis  of  The  French  had  been  very  ?issiduou8  in  their 
A^x^^r^^  researches  among  these  buildings.  They  evea 
attempted  to  open  the  smallest  of  the  three  priur 
cipal  Pyramids;  and  having  effected  a  very 
considerable  chasm  in  one  of  its  sides,  have  left 
this  mark  behind  them,  as  an  everlasting  te§tir 
mpny  of  their  curiosity  and  zeal.  The  landing 
of  our  army  in  Egypt  put  a  stop  to  their  lahqiyr. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance,  the  interior 
of  that  mysterious  monun^ent  would  probably 
be  pow  submitted  to  the  inquiry  which  has  iQHg 
bpen  an  object  among  literary  men. 

We  were  employed  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  very  useless  manner,  by  endeavouring  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  greater  pyramid. 
This  we  endeavoured  to  effect,  by  extending  a 
small  cord  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  along 
the   angles    formed    by   the   inclination  of  its 


(1)  See  DenofCs  Voyage,  as  published  by  PeUier,  torn.  II.  p.  80t 
Append,    Lond,  1802. 
(3)  See  ShaxaU  Travels,  p«  3$8.  also  p.  306.    Lmd.  176T- 
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flaoeis;  smd  thai^  m^a^uring  the  ^^ftsaepii-  cha^ 
lately  as  po&sihle,  together  with  tl^  augl^  Qf 
^iclinatiou  i^ufotended  by  the  aides  of  the  py^^ 
Qud.  The  result;  however,  as  it  disagreed  with 
any  account  hitherto  published,  did  not  satisfy 
us*.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  ac- 
^o^ts  of  its  perpendicular  height  differ  from 
f ach  other.  Some  French  engineers  measured 
0|iccessively  all  the  different  ranges  of  stone^ 
from  t^e  base  to  the  summit.  According  tQ 
their  observations,  the  height  of  this  pyramid 
equals  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  JVencA  feet  t. 

We  now  proposed  to  enter  this  pyramid :  aad 
as  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
these  buildings  will  be  reserved  for  a  siibse*- 
quent  cpn^ideration,  (after  a  careful  examination 


f3)  ^*  Aithouf  li  these  imfaoose  masses  b^<l  bmn  within  9119  viev 
for  the  preceding  three  daysi  and  we  |redu^lly  approached  them  in 
the  boat,  on  our  arrival  we  were  more  astonished  than  ever :  the  pro- 
digious  stones  which  are  piled  one  upon  another  in  regular  ppur«c% 
and  joined  together  with  cement,  are  contjpu^  (o  such  an  exeeedinj^, 
height,  that  some  persons  on  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid  appeared 
to  us  immediately  under  it,  as  if  they  were  birds."  Squks6*s  MB,- 
thunuU. 

(4)  Ddscript,  des  Pyram,  de  Gf^^,  gHsr  J.  Grobert.  See  PeUier'g 
Edit,  of  Voyage  en  EgypU  par  Dewm,  Jjppetui,  tern*  If .  ^.  09^  Lomk 
180S. 
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of  the  Pyramids  of  Sacc&ra,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  Djiza,)  a  few  brief  remarks,  containing  little 
else  than  a  mere  description  of  objects,  as  they 
appeared  to  us,  are  all  that  will  be  added  to 
this  Chapter. 

As  we  ascended  the  sandy  slope  that  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pyramid,  on  each  side, 
towards  the  angles  at  the  base,  we  observed 
that  the  jiretbs  had  considerably  increased  in 
number  smce  our  arrival,  and  were  very  cla- 
Theft  com-  morous.  Ouc  of  them,  while  we  were  mea-' 
mjiraih  suriug  the  pyramid,  had  stolen  the  boat-compass 
given  to  us  by  Captain  Clarke;  an  irretrievable 
loss  in  such  a  situation.  We  offered  ten  times 
its  value  to  the  Sheik  who  accompanied  us,  but 
the  thief  had  disappeared ;  besides,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  an  jirab  sensible  of  the  sort  of 
instrument  for  whose  recovery  the  reward  was 
proposed.  The  Bedouin,  who  had  stolen  it,  no 
doubt  considered  it  to  be  a  box  of  magic  or  of 
divination,  whereby  infidels  were  guided  to  the 
knowledge  of  hidden  treasure ;  in  search  of  which 
they  always  believed  us  to  be  engaged.  They 
had  the  same  opinion  of  the  thermometer  which 
they  saw  us  carry  to  the  summit.  In  many 
parts  of  Turkey,  this  last  wis  believed  to  be  an 
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iafitrumept  for  ascertaining  distances  during  a    chap.^ 
journey.  * 

Having  collected  our  party  upon  a  sort  of  visit  to  th« 
platform  before  the  entrance  of  the  passage  ^".^Z 
leading  to  the  interior,  and  lighted  a  number  of 
tapers,  we  all  descended  into  its  dark  mouth.* 
In  viewing  this  eqtrance,  the  impression  made 
upon  every  one  of  us  was,  that  no  persons  could 
thus  have  laid  open  the  part  of  the  pyramid- 
where  this  channel  was  concealed,  unless  they 
had  been  previously  acquainted  with  its  situa- 
tion; and  for  obvious  reasons:  First,  because 
its  position  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  one  of  its 
planes,  instead  of  being  at  the  base.    Secondly, 
that  no  trace  appears  of  those  dilapidations 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of  any  search 
for  a  passage  to  the  interior;  such,  for  example, 
as  now  remain  for  a  memorial  of  the  labours  of 
the  French  near  the  smaller  pyramid,  which 
they  attempted  to  open^    The  opetiing  has  been 
effected  in  the  oqly  point,  over  all  the  vast  sur- 
face of  the  great  pyramid,  where,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  atones  inclined  to  each  other 
above  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  any  admission 
to  the  interior  was  originally  intended.     So 
marvellously  concealed  as  this  entrance  must 
have  been,  shall  we  credit  the  legendary  story 
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CHAP,  of  an  Jlrabian  writer,  who,  discoursing  of  the*' 
Wonders  of  Egypt  ^,  attributed  the  opening  of 
this  pyramid  to  jilmamon,  a  Caliph  of  Babylon, 
about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  ?  A 
single  observation  of  Strabo  overturns  its  credit 
in  an  instant;  as  the  same  passage  was  evi-' 
•dently  known  to  him,  above  eight  centuries' 
before  the  existence  of  the  said  Caliph.  He 
describes  not  only,  the  exact  position  of  the^ 
mouth  of  the  pyramid,  but  even  the  nature  of 
the  duct  leading  to  the  ^n^tiy  or  Sorosy  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  in  fewer 
words,  a  more  accurate  description*.  It  seems 
also  true,  that  this  opening  had  been  made; 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  although  his  testi- 
lapny  be  less  decisive.     Hp  speaks  only  of 


{1)  G»  ^imec,  Hui,  Arab,  ex  edit.  £rf.  See  Greave^%  Pyramido* 
l^phia,  pag.44.  Lond.x'^QAQ,  Maillet  had  a  similar  notion  :  ''  Ce  fut 
tlonc  sans  donte  sous  les  Princes  Mahometans,  et  par  le  Calife  Mah- 
«iQut|  qui  regtioH  2i  Bagdad,  e(  qui  mounit  I'an  d^  I'Egyre  S05,  ainsi 
que  le  rapportent  les  auteurs  Arabes,  que  cette  impiet^  fut  commisft.** 
hitcription  de  FEgypte,  torn.  I.  p,  319.     1740. 

0t^ft  Iff^  fM^  fit^xfi  rnt  Sn»ni»     '*  1°  media  fere  laterum  alUtudine,  lapis 
ezemtilis  est :  eoque  sublato  obliqua  fistula  usque  ad  loculum.**    Strab, 
*^^f9og.  Hb.  xvii.  p»  1145.     JEd.  Oxon. 

T^e  OacfpBtd  Editor  of  Strabot  in  conunentin^  vpon  the  words 
^pnl  Urt  ^»»Xik  fii;c(t  ciif  fnt^ntt  justly  observes  (  Vid.  Not.  27,  ibid,)  the 
ceiaeidenoe  between  Strabo*s  description  of  the  enfranpe,  and  thatC  given 
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Bubt^rraneoits  ohambera ';  but  it  w^re  impose  ^  t^.^* 
sible  to  know  any  thing  of  their  existence, 
utileM  th^  pj^ramid  had  first  been  entered. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  passage  to  the  inie^ 
rior  had  been  obtained  from  the  earliest  age  in 
which  an^  account  was  given  of  this  .pyramid ; 
and  perhaps  it  never  was  so  completely  closed^ 
but  that  ^ith  a  little  difficulty  an  access  might 
be  effected.  Proceeding  down  this  channel 
(which  may  be  compared  to  a  chimney  about  a 
yktd  wide,  inclined,  as  Greaves  affirms  ^  by  an 
angle  of  twenty-six  degrees  to  the  platform  at 
the  enttance,)  we  presently  arrived  at  a  vefy 
large  mass  of  granite:  this  appears  to  have 
been  placed  on  purpose  to  choke  up  the  pas« 
iage;  but  a  way  has  been  made  round  it,  by 
which  we  were  enabled  to  ascend  into  a  second 
channel,  sloping,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  first.  This  is  what 
Greaves  calls  the  ^rsi  gallery  U  c^d  his  descrip* 
tioa  is  so  exceedingly  minute,  both  as  to  th& 
admeasurements  and  other  circumstances  be-^ 
l<mgiBg  to  these  passages,  that  it  were  a  usekss 


rfT" 


(3)  Iferwhi,^u$erf0i  c,  195. 

(4)  Pyramidographia,  p.  85.    Lemt,  IG46. 
<5)  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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waste  of  the  reader's  time  to  repeat  them  hete^ 

Having  cuscended  along  this  channel/  to  the  dis-* 

tance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet^  we  came  to 

A  a  horizontal  duct,  leading  to  d  chamber  with  an 

angular  roof,  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid.    In 

this  passage  we  found,  upon  our  right  hand^  the 

obaenr*.    mysterious  well,  which  has  been  so  often  men- 
tion at  thft        "^ 

Well.  tioned^  P/iny  makes  the  depth  of  it  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet ;  but  Greaves^ 
in  90unding  it  with  a  line,  found  the  plummet 
rest  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  We  were  able 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  failure  in  Greaves  s 
observation^  and  in  those  of  almost  all  others 
who  have  attempted  to  measure  the  depth  of 
this  welL  The  mouth  of  it  is  barely  large 
enough  to  admit  any  one  into  it ;  but,  as  *  it  is 
possible  to  descend,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  French,  during  all  their  researches  here/  did 
not  adopt  some  plan  for  the  effectual  examina- 
tion of  a  place  likely  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  founda-^ 
tion  upon  which  it  stands.  This  would  require 
more  time  than  travellers  usually  can  sps»:e, 
and  more  apparatus  than  they  can  carry  with 
them.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  fasten  lighted  tapers  at  the  end  of  a  long 
cord,  to  precede  the  person  descending,  as  a 
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pfecaixtion  whereby  the  quality  of  the  airbek)W 
may  be  proved,  and  those  fatal  effects  prevented 
which  often  attend  an  improvident  descent  into 
wells,  and   subterraneous  chambers  of  eviery 
description.     Many  hands,  too,  would  be  re* 
quired  above,  to  manage  and  sustain  the  ropes 
by  which  any  adventurer,  during  the  experimeat, 
must  remain,  suspended.    The  greatest  dang&t 
to  be  apprehended  would  consist  in  the  hazard 
of  an  exposure  to  mephitic  air;  but  due  precau-^ 
tion,  in  a  careful  attention  to  the  tapers  lowered 
first,  might  obviate  this.    We  thfew  down  sothe 
stones,  and  observed  that  they  rested  at  about 
the   depth  which  Greaves  has  mentioned;  hut 
being  at  length  provided  with  a  stone  nearly* as 
large  as  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  about  fifty 
pounds  in  weight,  we  threw  this  down,  and 
observed    that,   after  striking  upon  the  spot 
yirhere  the  other  stones  rested,  after  a  length  of 
time  which  must  have  equalled  some  seconds;  it 
produced  a  loud  and  distinct  report,  seeming 
to  come  from  a  spacious-  subterraneous  apart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  splashing 
noise,  as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken  into  pieces, 
and  had  fallen  into  a  reservoir  of  water  at  a  very 
considerable    depth.      Thus    does   experience 
always  tend  to  confirm  the  accounts  left  us  by 
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the  Antients;  for  this  exactly  answers  tc  the 
description  given  by  Plint/  of  this  well  * ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  the  depth  of  it  does  not  much 
differ  from  that  which  he  mentions,  of  eighty- 
six  cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet, 
making  the  cubit  equal  to  eighteen  inches. 
Plini/  says  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  was  be-* 
lieved  t6  communicate  with  this  well.  The 
inundation  of  the  river  was  noW  nearly  at  its 
height.  May  it  be  supposed,  that,  by  some 
hitherto  unobserved  and  secret  chlnnelij,  it  is 
thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  this  well  ?  It 
seems  more  probable,  that  the  water  is  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  result  of  an  excavation  in  a 
Stratum  of  limestone,  carried  on  to  the  depth  at 
which  water  naturally  lies  in  other  wells  of  the 
same  country ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  pit  called 
Joseph's  Welly  in  the  Citadel  of  Grand  Ccnro. 
The  hill  whereon  this  pyramid  stands,  is  ele- 
vated about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  country  through  which  the  Nile  flows; 
and,  allowing  for  the  height  of  the  mouth  of  the 
well  above  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  we  shall 


(1)  *'  laPyramiile  maximA  eit  intus  puteus  octoghita  ^ex  cubW 
tontm,  flumen  illo  ailiriissum  arbltrantur."   Pfin.  Hist.  Nat,  Ub.'xxxvl. 
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have  nearly  the  distance  required  for  a  shaft  c:hap. 
sunk  below  the  bed  of  the  river. 


Some  of  the  officers  belonging  to  our  party,  Examiiuu. 
.  while  we  were  occupied  in  examining  the  well,  tome  infe- 
had  discovered  two  or  three  low  ducts,  or  chan^*  "2.^*^' 
nels,  bearing  off  from  this  passage  to  the  east 
and  west,  (like  those  intersecting  veins  called 
by  miners  cross-'coursesy)  and  which  they  be* 
Ueved  to  have  been  overlooked  by  former  tra- 
vellers. Certainly  there  is  no  accurate  notice 
of  them  in  the  descriptions  given  by  Sandys, 
Greaves,  Fansleb,  Pococke,  Shaw,  Niebuhr,  Maillei, 
LuctLs,  Norden,  Sayary,  or  any  other  author 
that  we  have  consultied.  Perhaps  the  French 
engineers  employed  under  Menou  in  the  exami* 
nation  of  the  Pyramids,  by  removing  the  stones 
which  had  closed  the  mouths  of  these  channels, 
have  laid  them  open.  We  undertook  a  most 
laborious  and  difficult  task^  in  penetrating  to 
the  extremities  of  these  ducts.  The  entrance 
being  too  low  to  admit  a  person  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  it  was  necessary  to  force  a  passage  - 
by  lying  flat  upon  our  faces,  gradually  insi- 
nuating our  bodies,  by  efforts  with  our  arms 
and  feet  against  the  sides.  The  difficulty,  too, 
was  increased  by  the  necessity  of  bearing  lighted 

VOL,  V.  o 
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taperg  in  our  hands^  which  were  li8A)le  to  be 
extinguished  at  every  instant,   in  the  efforts 
made  to  advance.    As  we  continued  to  struggle 
in  this  mamier,  one  after  another,  fearful  of  being 
at  last  jammed  between  the  stones,  or  suflfb- 
cated  by  heat  and  want  of  air,  a  number  of 
bats,  alarmed  by  our  intrusion,  ehdearoured  to 
make  their  escape.    This  we  would  gladly  have 
permitted,  but  it  was  not  easily  effected.  Flying 
against  our  hands  and  faces,   they  presently 
extinguished  some  of  our  tapers,  and  were  .with 
difficulty  suffered  to  pass  by  us.     After  all  oiir 
•  trouble,  we  observed  little  worth  notice  at  the 
end  of  any  of  these  cavities.     In  one,  which  the 
author  examined,  he  founds  at  the  extremity  of 
the  channel,  a  small  square  apartment,  barely 
large  enough  to  allow  of  his  sitting  upright ;  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with  loose  stones^ 
promiscuously  heaped,  as  by  persons^  wha  had 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  passage  leading  thi- 
ther.   All  these  trifling  channels  and  chambers 
are  perhaps  nothing  more  than  so  many  vacant 
spaces,  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  work  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  this  vast  pile,  which  the 
workmen  neglected  to  fill  as  the  building  pro^ 
ceeded ;  like  the  cavities  behind  the  metopes  in 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which,  although  uauallly 
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filled  in  Grecian  templed,  werCi  as  wc  find  in   ^¥y  ^• 
certain  instances,  left  void.  ^    -y  ■/ 

After  once  more  regaining  the  passage  whence  chamber 

of  the 

these  ducts  diverge,  we  examined  a  chamber  sepulchre. 
at  the  end  of  it,  mentioned  by  all  who  have 
described  the  interior  of  this  building.  Its  roof 
is  angular ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  by  the 
inclination  of  large  masses  of  stone .  leaning 
toward  each  other,  like  the  appearance  prcr 
sented  by  thos6  masses  which  are  above  th^ 
entrance  to  the  pyramid.  Then  quitting  the  pasr 
sage  altogether^  we  climbed  the  slippery  and 
dMcult  ascent  which  leads  to  what  is  called  the 
principal  chamber.  The  workmanship,  from  its 
perfection,  and  its  immense  proportions,  is  truly 
astonishing.  All  .around  the  spectator^  as  he 
proceeds,  is  full  of  majesty,  of  mystery,  and  of 
wonder.  The  materials  of  this  gallery  ace  $aid 
by  Greaves  to  consist  of  white  and  polished 
marble^.  This  we  did  not  observe.  Pocoche  also 
mentions  pilastres  in  an  anticloset  before  the 
principal  chamber  •;  circumstances  which  are 
inconsistent  with  received  opinions  respecting 


(1)  P^midog^rapfaia,  p.  90.    Land,  1646. 

(S)  DescriptiQirof  the  East,  vol.  I.  p.  45.    Land.  1743. 

o2 
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autient  architecture.    The  pilaster  is  believed  to 
be  of  modem  date ;  and  marble,  according  to 
some  writers,  was  not  used  by  architects  before 
the  fifteenth  Olympiads    Presently  we  entered 
that  "  glorious  roome,"  as  it  is  justly  called  by 
Greaves  \  where,  "  as  within  some  consecrated 
oratory.  Art  may  seem  to  have  contended  with 
Nature."    It  stands  "  in  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  the  pyramidy  equidistant  from  all  its 
sides,  and  almost  in   the  midst  between  the 
basis  and  the  top.    The  floor,  the  sides,  the  roof 
of  it,  are  all  made  of  vast  and  exquisite  tables 
of   Thebaick    marble''      By   Greavess   Thebaick 
marble  is  to  be  understood  that  most  beautiful 
variety  of  granite  called,  by  Italian  lapidaries, 
Granito  rosso^,  which  is  composed  essentially  of 
feldspar,  of  quartz,  and  of  mica.   It  is  often  called 
Oriental  granite,  and  somcftimes  Egyptian  granite, 
but   it  differs    in  no   respect  from   European 


(I)  Before  Christ,  730.  See  a  former  Note  hi  this  Chapter.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  Shaw,  who  makes  this  remark,  (7V«v. 
.p,  368,  JVifie  5.  Lend*  1757,)  applies  it  to  the  Grecian,  and  not  to 
JSgypiian  artists.  There  are  Ihric  pilasters,  of  the  age  of  Augustus, 
In  the  remains  of  Mae«tuts*%  Villa,  near  Rome  s  and  the  imtneiise  capi- 
tals discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple  at  Girgenii  evidently 
Belonged  to  pilasters  of  much  earlier  date. 

(8)  Pyramidographia,  p.  95. 

(3)  $ee  lV^*s  Travels,  p.S96.    Lond.me. 
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granite  y  except  that  the  red  feldspar  enters  more 
largely  as  a  constituent  into  the  mass  than  is 
usual  in  the  granite  of  Europe^.  So  exquisitely 
are  the  masses  of  this  granite  fitted  to  each 
other  upon  the  sides  of  this  chamber,  that,  being 
without  cement,  it  is  really  impossible  to  force 
the  blade  of  a  knife  between  the  joints.  This 
has  been  often  related  before ;  but  we  actually 
tried  the  experiment,  and  found  it  to  be  true*. 
There  are  only  six  ranges  of  stone  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  which  is  twenty  feet  high ;  and 
the  length  of  the  chamber  is  about  twelve  yards. 
It  is  also  about  six  yards  wide.  The  roof  or 
ceiling  consists  only  of  nine  pieces,  of  stupen- 
dous size  aiid  length,  traversing  the  room  from 
side  to  side,  and  lying,  like  enormous  beams, 
across  the  top. 


(4)  The  author  has  seen  grtmUe  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  equal 
heauty,  in  fraf^enUj  upon  the  shores  of  the  Hebrkki,  particularly  at 
JcoimkiU. 

(5)  Dhdarut  particularly  alludes  to  te  same  thinp.  *'  But  this 
work,"  says  he,  **  Is  not  only  worthy  of  pr^se  on  aooonnt  of  its  majj^* 
nitude,  but  wonderful  for  the  skill  displayed,  and  remarkable  for  the 
nature  of  the  stone ;  since  that  in  so  much  vastness  there  was  not  a 
fissure  nor  a  blemish  visible."    t»  ti  tfy§»  rmT§  ftk  ftim  &m  jmtA  W 


The  Soros, 
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Near  the  western  side,  stands  the  Soros,  of 
the  same  kind  of  granite  as  that  which  is  used 
for  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  and  as  exquisitely 
polished.  It  is  distinguished  by  no  difference 
of  form  or  dimensions  from  the  common  appear-: 
ance  of  the  Soros,  as  it  is  often  seen  in  Turkish 
towns,  when  employed  by  the  mhabitants  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  cistern.  It  resembles,  as 
Greaves  has  remarked  \  "  two  cubes,  finely  set 
together,  and  hollowed  within ;  being  cut  smooth 
and  plain,"  without  sculpture  or  engravmg  of 
any  kind.  Its  length  on  the  outside  is  seven 
feet  three  inches  and  a  half;  its  depth,  three  feet 
three  inches  and  three  quarters ;  and .  it  is  the 
same  in  breadth.    Its  position  is  north  and  south. 

This  beautiful  relic  was  entire  when  our 
troops  were  landed  in  Egypt.  Even  the  French 
had  refused  to  violate  a  monument  considered 
by  travellers  of  every  age  and  nation  q^  conse- 
crated by  its  antiquity ;  having  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time  above  three  thousand  years, 
and  all  the  chances  of  sacrilege  to  which  it  was 
exposed  during  that  period  from  wanton  indis- 
criminating  barbarity.    It  is  therefore  painful 


(1)  See  l^ramidof^.  p.  9€. 
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to  relate,  that  it  is  now  no  longer  entire.  The  chap. 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  army  and  navy  v  ■yl-^ 
having  had  frequent  access  to  the  interior  of  the  tioTof  the 
pyramid^  carried  with  them  sledge-hammers,  to  ^p^^ 
break  off  pieces,  as  curiosities  to  be  conveyed 
to  England;  and  began,  alas!  the  havoc  of  its 
demolition  ^  Had  it  not  been  for  the  classical 
taste,  and  the  laudable  interference,  of  Colonel 
now  General  Steward  then  commaipding-ofllcer 
in  that  district,  who  threatened  to  make  an 
example  of  any  individual,  whether  officer  or 
private,  who  shpuld  disgrace  his  country  by 
thus  waging  hostility  against  History  and  the 
Arts,  not  a  particle  of  the  Soros  would  have  re- 
mained. Yet,  as  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  which 
attended  this  worse  than  Scythian  ravage,  the 
persons  who  thus  left  behind  them  a  sad  memo- 
rial of  the  British  name,  had  only  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  a  fracture  near  one  of  the  angles. 
It  was  thus  disfigured  when  we  arrived ;  and 
every  traveller  of  taste  will  join  in  reprobating 
any  future  attempt  to  increase  the  injury  it  has 
so  lamentably  sustained. 


(9)  DuriDg  the  same  week  in  which  this  Chapter  was  printing^, 
little  pieces  of  granite  were  shewn  to  the  author,  as  **  hUs  ofKmg 
Pharaoli    7*0m6,"  which  were  taken  from  this  sepulehre. 
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Having  quitted  this  Pyramid^  we  amused  our- 
selves by  a  cursory  survey  of  the  rest ;  con- 
cerning which  we  have  nothing  to  communicate 
that  would  not  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has 
been  already  related  by  many  other  writers. 
We  then  descended  into  some  of  the  smaller 
sepulchres.  The  walls  within  these  were 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics.  In  some  instances, 
we  noticed  the  traces  of  antient  painting,  an  art 
that  seems  to  have  been  almost  co-eval  with  the 
human  race.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  kind  was  discovered  by  the  author  in  a 
situation  where,  of  all  others,  it  was  least  to  be 
The  expected, — upon  the  surface  of  the  Sphinx,  As 
Sphikx.  ^g  drew  near  to  view  this  prodigious  colossus,  a 
reddish  hue  was  discernible  over  the  whole  mass, 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  common  colour  of 
the  limestone  used  in  building  the  Pyramids, 
and  of  which  the  Sphinx  itself  is  formed.  This 
iw  surface  iuduccd  US  to  cxamiuc  more  attentively  the 
pointed,  supcrficics  of  the  statue  :  and  having  succeeded 
in  climbing  beneath  the  right  ear  of  the  figure, 
where  the  surface  had  never  been  broken,  nor  in 
any  degree  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  found,  to  our  very  great  sur- 
prise, that  the  whole  had  once  been  painted  of 
a  dingy  red  or  blood  colour,  like  some  of  the 
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stuccoed  walls  of  the  houses  m  Prnnheii  and  chap. 

IV 

Herculaneum\     Upon  this  painted  surface  there 


(1)  See  Rode  and  Riem  "  Oh  the  Painting  rf  the  Antlenti"  p.  53. 
BerUn,  1787.     *'  It  is  really  astonishing  that  a  people,  which,  if  we 
except  the  obstacles  arising  from   climate  and  the  despotism  of  its 
priests  and  its  rulers,  possessed  such  abundant  means  of  elevating  the 
Arts  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  did  so  little  understand  how 
to  use  these  means.     In  these  glowing  colours,  of  which  the  original 
quality  remains  unaltered  and  entire,  after  thousands  of  years,  in  these 
so  well-preserved  colours  of  the  royal  tombs  of  Bi&an  el  Moluch,  of 
the  ceiling  at  Tentyra  and  Syenb,  and  in  the  colours  of  the  fallen 
Sphinx  near  the  antient  Heliopolis,  are  discovered  resources  of  which 
few  nations  have  been  able  to  boast,  and  which  Count  Caylus  supposes 
to  consist  in  certain  sharp  and  corroding  materials,  which  united  the  - 
colours  so  firmly  with  the  body,  that  centuries  would  produce  no  al- 
teration in  their  substance*.    This  supposition  is  perhaps  erroneous. 
Corroding  materials  Ao  not  always  preserve  the  colours,  but  destroy 
certain  kinds,  or  at  least  change  them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
are  far  from  remaining  what  they  were.     I  will  venture  a  supposition, 
which,  however,  I  mean  to  try  previously,  by  an  experiment  which,  for 
that  purpose,  I  propose  to  make.     I  think,  namely,  I  may  conjecture^ 
not  without  reason,  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  put  on  the  colour  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  now  ;  because  the  use  of  the  pencil  was 
entirely  unknown  to  them.     Nothing  was  left  them,  in  this  respect, 
but  to  unite  a  plastic  viscid    mass  so  thoroughly  with   the  simple 
^colours,  that  the  whole  mass  which  they  put  on   contained   those 
colours.     It  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  this  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
wax,  of  cement-earth  hard  as  stcme,  or  of  something  similar.*    This 
they  could  easily  put  on,  by  means  of  their  instruments ;  and  indeed 
the  easier,  as  they  knew  of  no  mixing  and  of  no  shading  of  colours, 
but  painted  all  in  uniform  colours,  red,  yellow,  or  otherwise.     The 
plastic  mass,  or  cement-earth,  hardened  either  by  encaustic  treatment, 
which  was  not  unknown  to  them,  or  by  itself.    This  must  very  natu- 
rally preserve  the  colours  in  equal  strength,  as  they  were  bound  to- 
gether and  rendered  permanent  by  the  mass  itself,  and  quite  incor- 
porated into  it,  which  is  particularly  true  of  stone-  and  earth-colours. 

Toward 
«  C«y2iMb  in  the  aboTe-qoot«d  passage,  Val.  I.  p.  SM. 
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CHAP.  Mras  also  an  Inscription;  but  so  concealed,  by  ite 
^  -[-  i  situation  beneath  the  enormous  ear  of  the  Sphinx^ 
ff^r^  and  so  out  of  the  reach  of  observers  viewing 
tient  /n-  ^j^^  statuc  from  below,  that  no  notice  has  yet 
been  taken  of  it  by  any  preceding  traveller.  As 
to  the  age  of  this  inscription,  the  reader  must 
determine  for  himself.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  it  bears  the  characteristic 
of  a  high  antiquity  in  the  manner  of  applying  the 
writing.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  which  proves  that  the  custom  of 
writing  upon  plaister  existed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  aera.  The  Israelites 
are  thus  instructed  to  write  the  Law ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  Moses  had  learned  the  art 
from  the  Egyptians.  "  Thou  shalt  set  thee 
u:p  great  stones,  and  plaister  them  with 
plaister:  And  thou  shalt  write  upon 
them  all  the  words  of  the  law^"  The 
two  first  lines  are  Coptic;  the  rest  is  Arabic. 
The  characters  were  of  considerable  size,  and 


Toward  the  end  of  this  work>  1  shall  make  my  readers  acquainted 
with  such  a  kind  of  cement-earth,  and  describe  its  whole  composition^ 
which,  10  hardness,  is  not  inferior  to  any  sandstone,  emits  sparks 
when  struck,  and  to  which,  with  soft  and  plastic  treatment,  one  majr 
giye  not  only  the  complete  appearance  of  a  work  composed  of  raw 
sandstone,  but  also  all  the  colours,  and  all  the  firmness^  hardnessj, 
and  durability  of  stone." 
(1)  Deui.  uvii,  S»  3. 
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they  were  inscribed  in  black  paint  upon  the    ^?y^- 
red  surface  of  the  statue.    The  author  bestowed 
all  possible  care  and  attention  in  making  the 
following  copy  of  them^  as  a  fac-Hmile. 


e-^  c 


CO 


^S^ 


I 
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CHAP.  Above  these,  9iid  closer  under  the  ear,  were- 
written,  very  conspicuously^  these  curiow 
fnonogroMs, 


probably  also  Arabicy  but  in  their  appearance 
somewhat  resembling  the  kind  of  writing  pre- 
served among  the  Inscriptiones  Sindiae,  as  pub- 
lished by  Kircher  and  by  Pococke\  According 
to  Pococke,  this  was  *  not  engraven,  but  painted^ 
or  stained,  upon  the  rock  where  h^  saw  it 

Coiiom  of      Whatsoever  may  be  the  age  of  these  -  charac- 
Anticnt      ters,  the  specimen  of  painting  exhibited  by  the 
superficies  of  the  stone  is  of  still  higher  anti- 
quity ;  not  merely  because  the  inscription  ap- 
pears upon  the  painted  surface,  but  from  the 


(1)  See  Plate  LV.  Jnteript.  86.  Deicr,  i^  the  East,  vol.  I.  p.  149. 
Land.  1743.  *^  The  Greeks,*'  says  Poeoeke,  '*  call  this  iDScription 
BuS  x'i'utrm  y^Afifucrm,*  **  The  words  of  God  engraved."  The  same 
itucriptioQ  may  also  be  found  in  Kiecber's  Prodrvmus  Coftiau. 
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rcBemblance  which  the  style  of  colouring  bears  chap. 
to  other  examples  which  may  be  mentioned. 
The  statues  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  were 
originally  painted  and  gilded  %  and  however 
contrary  the  practice  may  seem  to  our  notions 
of  taste,  a  custom  of  painting  statues,  and  of 
Riding  the  hair  of  images  representing  celestial 
beings,  has  continued,  without  intermission,  from 
the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  golden-haired  ApoUos 
of  Greece,  down  to  the  aera  of  those  Italian  artists 
who  filled  our  old  English  churches  with  ala- 
baster monuments^  where,  besides  the  painted 
effigies  of  our  ancestors',  may  be  seen  the 
figures  of  angels  with  gilded  wings  and  gilded 
hair.    But  these  are  subjects  which,  to  a  writer 


rS)  **  Avant  que  ce  marbre  pi^cieax  eftt  ^t£  nettoy6,  il  conservoit 

0 

lies  traces,  Don-seulement  de  la  couleur  encaustique  doot,  suivant 
I'usage  des  Grecs,  on  enduisoit  la  sculpture,  mais  encore  d*une 
vMtable  peinture  dont  quelques  parties  4toient  couvertes;  usa^ 
qui  tient  aux  proc^d^  de  I'enfauce  de  I'art,  dont  il  ne  s'etoit  pas  en- 
core d^barrass^.  Le  fond  ^toit  bleu  ;  les  eheveux  et  quelques  parties 
du  corps  BTOiBNT  DORES."  f^.  MotmtMns  Antiques  inidUi*  JDe- 
scriptum  d'un  BaS'Relittf  du  Parthenon^  par  A*  L,  MUlin,  Traces  of 
gilding  are  still  to  be  perceived  on  the  hear  of  the  Venus  de  Medieii, 

(3)  A  splendid  monument  of  this  kind,  erected  over  the  bodies  ef 
'Zonf  Surrey  the  Paei  and  his  family,  may  be  seen  in  FramUngham 
Church,  St^olk.      Shakspeare  has  finely  availed  himself  of  this  prac- 
tice, in  the  imac^e  of  Hermwne  (Wmter'i  TahJ: 

**  PAUL.  O  patience ! 

Th«  ftofw  is  but  newly  flzt«  the  ooteur  *• 
Wot  diy •• 
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CHAP,  fond  of  pursuing  the  mazes  of  antient  history, 
t  -  _'  i  offer  such  alluring  deviations  from  the  main 
route^  as  might  lead  both  hiin  and  his  reader 
into  almost  endless  digression :  the  vestiges  of 
antient  art,  and  the  remains  of  antient  customs, 
visible  in  our  daily  walks  and  in  every  haunt  of 
society,  so  frequently  suggest  themselves  to 
philosophical  reflection,  that,  if  due  attention 
were  paid  to  them,  whole  volumes  would  be 
inadequate  to  the  dissertations  th^t  might  be 
written.  A  few  observations  only,  selected  from 
the  pages  of  an  author  who  has  expressed  a 
similar  observation  ^  and  who,  most  learnedly 
illustrating  the  arts  of  paiming  and  writing 
Bmong  the  Bntient  Egyptians  \  has  concentrated 
within  a  small  compass  whatever  might  have 
been  added  upon  these  topics ;  may  terminate 
this  chapter,     ^     *'> 

0 

9 

Extract  «  The  uumbcr  of  things  to  be  spoken  of  here 
Pauw.  will  not  permit  us  to  treat  of  each  in  particular; 
for  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  neglect  details, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  essentials  only,  that  a 
chapter  may  contain  what  might  otherwise  re- 
quire a  whole  book.      The  loss  of  the  greater 


(1)  Phllosophieal  Dissertation  od  the  EgypHana  and  Chulesw,  hf 
De  Pauw,  vol.  I.  pp.  187, 1^8,  189,  190,  203,  903.     Land.  1795. 


IV. 
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part  of  the  history  of  the  Arts  in  Egypt  is  a    chap. 
circumstance  truly  lamentable.    All  the  wrecks 

now  remaining  form  only  a  mutilated  body. 

•    ♦•   « 

'*  Pliny  has  fallen  into  an  unpardonable  con- 
tradiction, when  he  maintains  that  the  art  of 
writing  had  been  known  from  all  eternity"*,  and 
denies,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Egyptians 
practised  painting  during  six  thousand  years. 
Plato  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  hav« 
been  known  to  them  for  ten  thousand  years'. 
When  Plato,  in  his  Dialogues,  makes  an  anony- 
mous interlocutor  assert  that  ten  thousand  years 
had  elapsed  since  some  pictures  then  seen  in  Egypt 
were  painted,  we  should  observe,  that  colours, 
applied  in  all  their  natural  purity  on  the  parti- 
tions of  the  Theban  grottoes,  might  really  be 
capable  of  supporting  so  long  a  period.  The 
fewer  mixtures,  are  admitted  in  colours  termed 
native,  and  appertaining  neither  to  the  vegetable 
nor  animal  kingdom,  the  less  they  are  subject 


(2)  De  Pauw  is  evidently  here  aiminfg^  at  the  introduction  of  his 
own  sceptical  notions  with  respect  to  chronology.  We  are  to  under- 
stand Plinj^s  use  of  the  word  eternity  only  as  referring  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  existing  records,  or  those  of  the  athrix^ons',  an  obser- 
vation necessary  to  rescue  many  of  the  antient  philosophers  from  the 
absurd  notions  imputed  to  them. 

(3)  De  Legibus,  Dial,  3. 
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to  change,  where  ^he  rays  of  the  sun  do  not 
penetral^.  This  was  the  case  in  the  excava- 
tions we  have  cited,  where  many  tints  could  be 
distinguished,  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  of  a  par* 

.  ticular  blue.  Colours  have  remained  until  our 
day  in  some  royal  sepulchres  of  Biban-el-Moluh, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  constructed 

•  before  the  Pyramids.  The  walls  of  great 
edifices,  when  once  coloured,  remained  so  for 
many  centuries;  or  rather,  for  ever.  The 
Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have  used  any  parti- 
cular procedure  for  making  the  colours  and 
gilding  adhere  to  the  wall  or  the  bare  rock,  as 
some  people  have  supposed.  Count  Caylus 
says,  that  the  manner  of  laying  them  on,  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians,  was  not  favourable',. 
Like  all  the  Eastern  artists,  they  employed  only 
virgin  tints,  and  coloured  rather  than  pamted." 


(l)  AnHq.  Egjipt.  Etru9c,  9f€.  vol,  I. 
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Jilmtrious  Trttveliers  who  have  visUed  the  Pyramid*— 
.Audience  of  ike  Finier — Voyage  to  SnitArar^NocittrntU 
Festivities  of  an  Arab  Village  —  Appearance  of  the 
Country  to  the  Smith  of  CeSio — Indigofera — SitxalioH 
of  Memphis — ^Tumulus  seen  among  the  Pyramids — The 
most-antient  Sepulchres  not  pyramidal  —  Village  of 
S&cdn-^Difference  between  the  Pyramids  of  Sacc<(ra 
atid  those  ofDjixa — Descent  into  the  Catacombs — Notion 
founded  on  a  passage  m  Herodotus — Evidence  for  tlie 
Horizontal  Position  tf  the  Bodies — Difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth — Repository  of  Emialmed  Birds^ 
Cause  of  their  LUermenl — Hieroglyphic  Tablet — j4nte- 
fop« — Antiquities  found  ly  (he  Arabs — Horses  of  the 

vol..  V.  p  Country 
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Cquntry-^Thefi  detected-^History  of  the  Pyramids^ 
Manner  of  (he  hwestigatUm^Age  of  those  Structures'^ 
Their  Sepulchral  Origin-'^Possible  Cause  of  the  Vtola- 
tion  of  the  prindpal  Pyramid  ^^^  Historical  Evidence 
concerning  the  building  of  Pyramids  in-  Egypt  — J^ttf-' 
ther  views  of  tlie  subject-^Hermetic  tS^e^^-^-Mexican 
Pyramids. 


CHAP*    It  is  ipipossible  to  l6ave  the  Pyramids  of  Djizk 
-  t^itliout  some  notice  of  the  long  list  of  Philoso- 

Travl^e«  phcrs,  Matshals,  Emperors,  latnd  Pririces,  who, 
^^ted*  he  ^  ^^  many  Hges^  have  been  l)rought  to  view  th& 
Pyramids.  |,iQg|;  wonderfal  of  the  Works  of  man.  There 
ha^  not  been  a  conqueror  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  the  world,  frofn  the 
days  of  Cambyses  down  to  the  invasion  of 
Napoleon  Buondparte,  who  withheld  the  tribut* 
of  his  admiration  from  the  Geniui^  of  the  place  ;^ 
The  vanity  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  piqued 
by  the  overwhelming  impression  of  their  ma- 
jesty, that  nothing  less  thaa  being  ranked 
among  th6  Gods  of  Egypt  could  eJeVate  Kim 
sufficiently  above  the  pride  of  the  monarchs  by 
whom  they  were  erected.  Whea  Germanictis 
had  subdued  the  Egyptian  empire,  and  seated 
"  a  Roman  praefect  Upon  the  splendid  throne  of 
the  Ptqlemtes^  being  unmindful  of  repose  or  of 
'  triumph,  the  antiquities  of  the  country  engaged 


<. 
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all  ilia  attention  \  The  hiimblest  pilgrim,  pacing 
the  Libyan  sands  around  them,  while  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  wdlks  in  the  footsteps  of  so  many 
mighty  and  rbnowned  men,  imagines  himself  to 
b6  l^r  an  instant  admitted  into  their  illustrious 
COAcilave.  Persian  satraps,  Macedonian  heroes, 
Grecian  bards,  sages,  and  historians,  Roman 
warriors,  all  of  every  ^ge,  and  nation,  and  reli^ 
gi<}if»  have  participated,  in  common  with,  him, 
the  same  feelings,  and  have  trodden  the  same 
ground;  Every  spot  that  he  beholds,  every 
stone  on  which  he  rests  his  weary  litnbs,  have 
witnessed  the  coming  of  men  who  were  the 
fathers  of  law^  of  literature,  and  of  the  arts* 
Ofpheusy  Mustmts,  Hornet,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  Plutarch,  contributed  by  their  pre* 
sence  to  the  dignity  of  the  place.  Desolate 
and  melancholy  as  the  scene  appears,  no  tra* 
veller  leaves  it  without  regret,  and  many  a 
retrospect  of  objects  which  call  to  his  mind  such 
numerous  examples  of  wisdom,  of  bravery,  and 
of  virtue.  To  this  regret,  on  oiir  part,  was 
added   the   consciousness    that  we   had  now 


(1)  *'  Cmttmm  Germanicus  aliU  quoque  miraculis  intendit  animum, 
i|tiuruTfi  prtecipuB  fuere  Memoonts  saxea  effigies,  ubi  radiis  soils  icta 
est,  Tocalein  sonum  reddens :  dUjeetaaque  inter  et  vix  pervtas  arenas, 
instar  montium  educts  Pyramides,  certamine  et  opibus  regtim." 
Taeii.  jinnai,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  tom.l,  />.  308.    ArWf,  J68«. 
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?*^^'  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  our  travels  m  this 
interesting  comxtry ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
a  visit  to  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra,  our  journey 
towards  the  south  was  here  terminated.  We 
had  now  traversed  about  forty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  principally  by  land;  through  coun- 
tries, however,  in  which  Uttle  of  the  refinements 
of  civilized  nations  had  ever  been  experienced: 
and  we  returned  from  Dfiza  to  Cairo,  to  con-' 
elude  our  observations  in  Egypt^  previous  to  the 
rest  of  our  travels  in  Greece. 

The  next  day  we  all  dined  with  Signor 
Rosettii  who  dent  a  messenger  to  the  Sheih  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  at  SaccAra,  stating  that  we 
were  desirous  of  seeing  the  Pyramids  and  Qiia-  ;-'^« 
combs  of  that  place,  and  begging  to  be  informed 
on  what  day  we  might  find  guides  and  homes 
ready  for  us.  On  the  following  evening,  August 
the  twenty-fifth,  his  answer  arrived.  The  Sheik 
sent  two  men  of  his  tribe,  one  to  conduct  us> 
and  the  other  to  return  with  our  message^ 
fixing  the  time  for  our  visit.  The  Arab  who 
was  to  be  our  conductor  ran  away,  but  we 
procured  another  who  happened  to  be  then  in 
Cairo.  In  all  the  great  houses  of  this  city,  the 
earthen  vessels  for  containing  water  are  per- 
fumed.   This  becomes  quite  a  ceremony.   TTiey 
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first  put  Into  the  vase  some  mastic,  and  a  sub- 
stance called  Makourgourivic,  which  is  brought 
from  Upper  Egypt.  The  name  is  written  as  it 
was  pronounced ;  but  perhaps  it  consists  of 
more  than  one  word.  They  then  clarify  the 
water  with  almond-paste,  cool  it  by  the  eva- 
porating jars,  and  thus  it  i$t  m^d^  fit  for  ' 
drinking. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  we  purchased  every 
variety  of  seed  which  we  could  obtain  from  the 
gardeners  of  Cairo.  After  this  we  visited  a 
manufactory  of  sabres,  wishing  to  learn  the .  art 
by  which  the  Mamaluke  blades  are  ornamented 
with  a  sort  of  clouded  work.  Sabres  thus 
enamelled  are  said  to  be  damascened^  from  the 
city  of  Damascus^  where  this  work  is  carried  on 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  We  saw  the  artifi- 
cers use  a  red  liquid  for  this  purpose,  which 
appeared  to  be  some  powerful  acid,  from  the 
caution  they  observed  in  touching  it;  but  they 
would  not  sJIqw  us  to  examine  it. 

We  then  paid  our  long-promised  visit  to  the  Audience 
Fizier.    This  venerable  man  had  lived  so  much  viiiJ. 
with  our  artillery  officers,  that  he  entertained 
very  sincere  regard  for  them.    We  made  our 
.  appearance  before  him  in  company  with  Colonel 
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CHAR    HaUoway  and  Major  Hope.    He  welcomed  these 
officers  as  if  they  had  beei^  his  brothers.     He 
had  lost  an  eye  when  he  was  yqung,  in  playing 
the  game  of  lijirit.    He  regaled  u^  in  the  usual 
Oriental  style;  and  converged  cheerfully  upon 
the  subject  of  his  n^arches  with  our  countrymen 
in  the  Desert;  also  of  his  own  exploit^  in  battle. 
He  was  magp[iificently  dressed,  in  robes  of  jrich 
silk;  and  wore,  instead  of  a  turban,  a  high 
purple  cap ;  such  as  the  Gra^d  Stgnipx  puts  on 
upon  public  occasions.     The  pipe  '\¥hich  he 
tised  for  smoking  was  valued  at  ^even  thou- 
sand piastres;  and  his  poignard  was  ornamented 
with  the  largest  emerald  we  had  ever  seen, 
being  equal  in  size  to  a  walnut.    He  resided  in 
a  new  and  n^agnificei^t  palace,  the  windows  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  beautifully  stained 
glas^.      His  couch  consisted  of  ebony,  inlaid 
with  mother  of  pearl ;  and  a  magnificent  mirror, 
covered  with  a  gauze  net,  decorated  his  apart- 
ment.    His  atteqd^nts  were  more  numerous 
than  is  usual  with  other  Pashas;  but,  in  his  matt- 
ners,  there  was  neither  the  pride,  the  stateliness, 
nor  the  afiected  pomp,  which  we  had  remaHced 
in  the  Viceroys  of  Cyprus ,   oi  Jerusalem^  and  of^ 
other  placjes. 

In  the  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  we  again  set 
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but  in  oar  c^'erm,  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Pyrit'    chap* 
nids  of  Sacc&ra,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hammer  v. 


and  Dr^  fTkittmanK      We  arrived,  about  ten  X7c^.*^ 
o'clock,  in  the  village  of  Sheik  Jltman ;  and  v^iere 
much  gratified,  upon  our  landing,  by  a  fine  moon- 
light scene,  in  which  two  beautiful  jirab  girls  Noctnrn«i 
were  performing  a  dance  called  Rack,  beneath  of  an  Arab 
a  grove  of  palm-trees,  to  the  music  of  a  tambour,  ''**^" 
and  a  pipe  madfs  of  two  reeds  which  the  jirabs 
call  Zumana.    A  psprty  of  jirabs  was  seated  in  a 
circle  round  them,  as  spectators.    The  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  were  sleeping,  either  in  the  open 
air  beneath  the  trees,  or  collected  in  tents,  peJiU 
men,  among  asses,  mules,  and  dogs.     Son^e  of 
their  children  were  running  up  and  down  the 
palm-trees,    as  if   the^e   had  been   so  many 
Jadders,  to  gather  bunches  of  ripe  dates  for 
the  circle  round  the  dancers.    The  broad  sur- 
face of  the  Nile  reflected  the  n^oon's  imi^e,  and 
conduced  to  the  perfection  of  this  most  beau- 
tifiil  spectacle.      The  jirabs  suffered  us  to  walk 
among  them,  without  being  interrupted  in  their 
amusement  or  their  repose.      Some  of  them 
brought  us  fruit,  and  offered  other  refresh- 
ments.   The  women  were  all  prostitutes,  and 


(I)  This  ceiitleni«Q  has  since  pitblished  an  Account  of  his  Travels 
in  TSa-kesf. 
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almost  naked:  they  wore  coral  necklaces,  an<) 
large  ivory  bracelets.  An  ^rab  joined  the 
dance,  which  we  had  never  seen  any  of  the  mea 
do  before:  he  began  by  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
attitudes  with  his  drawn  sabre ;  and  theu  pror 
ceeded  to  express  the '  tenderness  of.  his  passioa 
for  the  female  dancer  in  a  very  ludicrous  man* 
ner,  squeaking,  and  howling  like  some  wild 
animal.  One  of  the  Sheiks  who  had  received  ii9 
upon  our  arrival  went  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
to  procure  some  additional  horses  for  the  next 
morning.  The  music  ^nd  the  dancing  continued, 
during  the  whole  of  the  night.  Our  boat  was 
anchored  opposite  to  the  farthest  pyramid,  tot 
wards  the  south;   Caino  being  still,  in  sight. 

Appear-  lu  the  movning  o{  ^ugust  the  twenty^  eighth^ 
clTuntr/  to  ^t  five  o'clock,  as  the  sun  was  rising  in  greajt 
^ci^^r^  splendour  behind  the  mountainous  ridge  of  Mor 
katam,  we  went  round  the  village,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  mud  huts.  Near  to  these  were  se*- 
"veral  gardens,  in  which  we  ga^thered  radishes  for 
our  breakfast.  We  noticed  also  som.e  dwarf 
-varieties  of  the  Palm\  which  we  had  not  before, 
observed,  growing  in  clusters  among  the  taller, 
^rees,    and    bearing  abundance  of   fruit,    but 

— --r.. ^, . ^  ^ » 

\\)  Pbcenix  dactylifera. 
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haiiging  80  low  that  it  might  be  reached  by  the  crup. 
handt  Oae  variety  was  called  Balack  Mahadt: 
the  average  height  of  this  did  not  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  Another  bore  the  name  of  Balack 
SeaweCf  which  grew  somewhat  taller.  A  female 
of  uncommon  beauty  made  her  appearance  out 
of^neof  the  huts»  without  any  veil;  and,  to  add 
to  the  rarity  of  such  a  sights  her  complexion 
was  fair,  much  more  resembling  that  of  a  Cir* 
cassian  than  of  an  Egyptian  woman.  The  quan- 
tity of  pigeons  hovering  about  these  villages  is 
quite  astonishing.  We  also  saw  flights  of  larks 
of  a  very  large  size.  All  the  country,  as  far  as 
the  eye  extended,  was  so  covered  with  water, 
that  no  particular  course  of  the  iVi/e  could  be 
pierceived:  it  was  more  like  a  sea  than  a  river* 
The  Pyramids  of  Saccdra  appeared  in  the  distant 
view,  beyond  a  country  rich  in  plantations  and 
full  of  villages :  they  are  less  regular  in  their 
structure  than  those  of  Dfiza.  The  Arabian  side 
of  the  Nile  is  not  so  fertile  as  the  Libyan.  To- 
wards Mahatam,  the  country  below  the  heights 
^eenied  to  be  quite  a  desert.  Mount  Mokatam 
is  itself  variously  perforated  by  cavernous  exr 
cavations :  these  were  either  the  habitations  or 
.the  sepulchres  of  the  earliest  settlers  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile.  .  At  a  neighbouring 
village,  called  EjtterJUe^  two  gun-boats,  and  One 
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CHAP,    smaller  vessel,  were  now  building.    Near  thi^ 

^      -  L-  village  grew  a  great  quantity  of  Indigofera^ 
Judig^fera.  ^j^j^i^  ^j^^  ^^f,^  ^j  j^^y^      Under  a  similar 

appellation  it  was  mentioned,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  an  object  of  inquiry,  by 
Richard  Hakluyt^\  for  at  tiiat  time  it  was  not 
known  in  England  what  plant  produced  the 
Indigo^.  Instructions  were  therefore  given, 
'*  to  know  if  Anile ^  that  coloureth  blew,  be  a 
natural  commodity '^  and,  if  it  be  compounded 
of  an  herbe,  to  send  the  seed  or  root,  with  the 
order  of  sowing."  It  is  remarkable  that  Nilf  or 
Anilf  is  the  American  name  of  the  Indigo  plant- 
The  Portuguese  have  adopted  their  AniU  or 
Anileira^  from  the  American.  In  Chinese  it  is 
called  Tien  Laam^  which  signifies  sky  blue.  The 
Arabs,  in  Egypt,  sow  the  seed  of  this  plant  ooly 
'  once  in  seven  years;  and  they  obtain  two  crpj^ 
frohi  it  in  each  year,  They  cut  it  greep,  when 
about  two  feet  in  height:  (they  were  cutting 
j^me  at  this  time:)  it  is  then  put  into  boUing 
water,  and  left  in  jars  for  several  days:  after 
this  it  acquires  the  blue  colour.  The  French 
had  taught  them  to  boil  the  plant,  and  use  the 
^cum  for  a  dye. 


(1)  A.  0.  1583. 

(2)  See  Afar(yfi'«  edition  of  ^i/&rr*fDictioDar7.    Art.Jb/^^^d. 
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:.  We  saw  two  Arabs'  crossiii^  the  JV?fe,  where    chap. 
it  was  at  least  half  a  mile  wide,  by  meaas  of  ^    / 
empty  gourds,  which  they  used  instead  of  blad^ 
ders,  .with  their  clothes  fastened  upon  their 
heads.     It  was  nine  o'clock  before  we  steered 
pur  djerm  iqto  a  canal  leading  toward^  Sacc&ra. 
We  parsed  the  village  which  Savarjf  believed  Situation 
to  detiote  the  situation  of  antient  MsTrtphU^  and  pfus, 
concurred  with  him  in  his  locality  of  the  city*. 
His  description  qf  the  place,  particularly  of  the 
Caweway  ^nd  the  Lak^y  is  very  accurate.     But 
the  village  is  not  called  Merif,  or  Menpji,  as  he 
pretends,  but  Menshee  a  Hashoo^.     The  Lake  at 
this  time  was,  in  great  measure,  become  a  part 
of  Uie  general  inundatioi;.    We  sailed  the  whole 
tiray  to  the  Pyramids  of  l^acc&ray  with  the  excep^r 
tion  of  about  half  a  mile,  which  it  was  necessity 
Xx^nAe  over,  to  the  Mummy  Pits. 


Just  beyond  Menshee  a  Dashoo  we  were  much  t 


iiniuJu-^. 


seen 


struck-  by  the  appearance  of  a  Tumulus,  (stand*  among  ti»e. 
4ng  to  the  south  of  k  large  graduated  pyramid,)    ^'^''""  ' 
which,  instead  of  being  pyramdal,  exhibits'  a  less 
artificial  and  therefore  a  more  antient  forni  of 


(3)  Pocoeke  also  places  it  near  the  same  spot. 

(4)  Tliis  seen^s  to  have  been  Pocockb's  *'  £7  ffenshieh  Dashmr.* 
I^ee  Dfscr.  of  t^e  East,  voL'L  p,  4&. 
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.  CHA'-   s^u1(jure    than  any  of  the  Pyramids.     It  is  a 
^  -m,^.  i  simple  hemispherical  mound.     We  saw  after- 
wards others  of  the  same  kind. 


noM  Comparing  these  appearances  with  that  regula- 
f  larity  of  structure  which  characterkes  the  Fyra- 
midi  of  Djiza,  and  also  with  another  style  of 
architecture  observable  at  Saccdra,  where  a 
transition  may  be  discerned  between  one  and 
the  other,  (the  curved  outline  not  having  wholly 
disappeared,  nor  the  rectilinear  form  prevailing 
altogether,)  we  may  establish  a  rule  for  ascer- 
taining different  degrees  of  antiquity  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  these  monuments.  *  The 
most  antient  tie  towards  the  south.  Almost  all 
the  buildings  of  Saccdra,  of  whatever  size  or 
i^ape,  whether  hemispheroldat  or  pyramidal, 
seem  to  be  older  than  those  of  E^'iza, :  and,  as 
we  proceed  in  surveying  them  from  the  south 
towards  the  north,  ending  with  the  principal 
|)yramid  of  Djiza,  we  jpa.sB  frons  the  primevsil 
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motmd,  through  all  its  modifications,  until  we   9^^'* 
^rire  at  the  moat  artificial  pyramidal  heap ;  *.  -»— y* 
something  after  the  manner  represented  by  the 
following  sketch. 


PyfodrfyDJtab 


The  same  rule  will  apply  to  similar  monuments 
in  America,  which  have  been  held  sacred  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  great  .continent  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  history.  In  fact,  tba 
Scythian  Mound,  the  Tartar  Tipe,  the  Teutonic 
Barrow,  and  the  Celtic  Cairn,  do  all  of  them 
preserve  a  monumental-  form  which  was  more 
antiently  in  use  than  that  of  a  Pyramid,  because 
it  is  less  artificial ;  and  a  proof  of  its  alleged 
antiquity  may  be  deduced  from  the  mere  cir- 
ciitustance  of  its  association  with  the  Pyramids 
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CHAP,   oi  Egypt r  even  if  the  testimony  of  Herodotus 
V— -yl— »  were  less  explicit  as  to  the  remote  period  of  its 
existence  among. Northern  nations'. 

village  of       We  c^e  to  the  wretched  village  of  Saccdra. 

Soccdrtu 

Near  to  this  place,  towards  the  south,  there  is 
an  antient  causeway,  composed  of  stones  twelve 
yards  wide^  leading  up  the  short  ascent  to  the 
plain  on  which  the  Pyramids  stand.  Several  of 
the  jirabs  Aefl  their  huts  to  accompany  tis. 
When  we  reached  the  principal  cluster  of  them, 
which  is  behind  the  village  towards  the  west, 
we  were  conducted  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
Ottacombs)  and  prepared  for  a  descent,  as  into 
the  mouth  of  a  well,  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder 
which  we  had  brought  with  us  for  thai  purpose. 
The  sandy  surface  of  the  soil  was  covered  with 
a  quantity  of  broken  vessels  of  terra  coitUy  pieces 
of  human  bones,  sculls,  bits  of  antient  glass, 
and  heaps  of  ruins. 

These  Pyramids'  appear  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  same  great  coemetery  to  which  those  of 
Djlza  also  belonged.  They  extend  four  or  fivi 
miles,  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the 


(0  See  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Scythian  mode  of 
sepulture.     Afefpomene,  c  71.  * 
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Tillage  of  Satc&m.    Some  of  them  are  rounded    c^^^p. 
at  the  top,  and,  as  it  was  observed  by  Pococke\ 


^^  do  not  look  like  pyramids^  but  more  like  hil-  between ttie 
locks  cased  with  stone*^'  One  of  these  is  gra«  ^^^a 
duated,  like  the  principal  pyramid  of  i^tza;  but  "fl^^ 
with  this  difference,  that  the  gradations  here 
are  much  larger,  although  the  pyramid  be 
smaller.  It  consists  dnly  of  six  tiers  or  ranges 
of  fctotie ;  the  pyramid  itself  being  an  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height '«  The  ranges  or  steps 
are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  eleven  feet  wide. 
The  I'est  of  these  structures  are  so  fully  and 
accurately  described  by  Pococket  that  little  will 
be  added  here  to  his  description  of  them.  There 
is  one,  built  also  with  steps,  which  he  believed 
to  be  as  large  as  the  principal  pyramid  of  Dj'iza. 
The  works  at  Saccdra,  independently  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  which  characterize  them,  appear  to 
be  older  than  those  of  Djiza;  the  buildings 
being  more  decayed,  and  the  stones  crumbling, 
as  if  they  were  decomposed  by  longer  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Four  miles  to 
the  south  of  Saccdra  stands  a  pyramid  built  of 
unbumed  bricks.  This  is  in  a  very  mouldering 
state.    The  bricks  contain  shells,  gravel,  and 

(^)  Descr.  of  the  East,  vul.  I.  p.  50. 
(J)  Ibid. 
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^^^^-  chopped  straw :  ihey  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
v.— »-  -^  the  unbumed  bricks  in  modem  use  in  Egypt. 
Pococke  concluded,  from  its  present  apt>earance, 
that  this  pyramid  was  built  with  five  gradations 
only ' :  it  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  other  gra^ 
duated  pyramid  of  six  degrees. 

DoMent  Our  rope-ladder  was  not  more  than  ^een 
Quacolnbs,  fcct  iu  length,  and  yet,  when  pladed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  catacomb  near  the  graduated /iryf'amtV;^ 
we  found  it  reach  low  enough  to  enable  us  to 
descend  into  the  first  row  of  chambers.  We 
entered  a  room  containing  scattered  bones,  and 
fragments  of  broken  mimmies:  these,  when 
entire,  had  evidently  been  placed  fiorizontallyy 
upon  a  sort  of  shelf  ol"  tier  of  stone,  about 
breast  high,  formed  in  the  natural  rock,  and 
extended  the  whole  length  of  this  subterraneous 
apartment.  Beyond  the  first  chamber  were 
others  on  the  same  level,  exhibiting  similar 
remains ;  and  below  these  was  a  series,  extend- 
ing, in  like  manner,  beneath  the  upper  range. 
The  smell  in  these  catacombs  was  so  exceedingly 
offensive,  that  it  speedily  drove  us  up  again; 
although  we  could  not  explain  the  cause,  for  it 
seemed  very  improbable  that  it  could  originate 

(1)  De8CF>  of  the  Easty  Vol.  I.  p.  53. 
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la  embalmed  bodies  deposited  there  so  many 
ages  before.    We  saw  enough,  however,  to  be 
convinced  that  an  erroneous  notion  has  been 
derived  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus^  which  has 
been  supposed  to  relate  to  the  mode  of  placing 
mummies  in  these  repositories*.    It  was  impos- 
sible th^t  the  dead  could  have  been  set  upright. 
upon,  theif  feet,  for  there  was  not  sufficient 
fipace  between  the  roof  of  the  cavern  and  the 
place  where  the  bodies  were  laid.     From  a 
former  view  of  the  Soros  in  the  Djiza  pyramid,  and  Evidence 
also  from  the  appearance  here,  it  became  evi-  Hxamtd  ^ 
dent  that  the  position  of  the  corpses  in  Egyptian  tiiTBo^ei. 
sepulchres  was  not  verttcql,  hut  horizorUal;  and 
that  the  passage  referred  to  in  Herodotus  relates 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  were  placed, 
not  in  the  catacombs,  but  in  the  houses  of  the 
relatives  of  deceased  persons,  after  being  em- 
balmed.    The  testimony  now  given  is,  more- 
over,  confirmed  by  many  other  writers.   Kircher 
has  given  an  engraved  representation,  made 
from  a  view  of  the  Mummy  Crypts,  by  Burat^ 
tinus;  delineated,  as  he  says,  with  the  utmost 


•^•9  ^^if  r»tx§f.  **  Inclusumque  ita,  reponunt  in  conclavi  loeulift 
talibus  dicat^  statuentes  rectum  ad  parietem."  Herod$i,  Hiti,  kh^  ii* 
r.  86.  p,  143.    JEd,  Falcken,  et  WesseTtng,  ^m«M763. 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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accuracy  \  in  which  the  bodies  are  aD  represented 
cumbent,  with  their  faces  upwards.  Denarii  de-^ 
scriptipn  of  the  Ctypt^e  to  the  north-east  of  Th^bef 
IS  of  the  same  nature*.  ^*  At  the  bottom  of  the 
galleries,  the  sarcophagi  stood  insulated,  of  a 
single  block  of  granite  each,  of  twelve  ifeet  ift 
length  and  eight  in  width,  rounded  at  (me  end, 
squared  at  the  other,  like  that  of  St.AtharidshiS, 
in  Alexandria''  And  again,  in  his  long  and  diffi- 
cult search  to  discover  ^  the  manner  in  ^hich  i 
mummy  was  placed  in  its  sepulchre,*'  having 
ventured  into  cryptte  where  the  bodies  had 
never  been  disturbed,  he  found'  them^'  plac^ 
ifj&on  the  ground,  and  allowed  as  much  space  tA 
could  contain  them  in  regular  order."  Foci>cke, 
describing  the  Catacombs  of  Saccira^  speaks  of 
'*  benches  about  two  feet  above  the  passagigs,** 
on  which  ^*  he  supposes*  they  laid  the  mum- 
mies;" but,  being  desirous  of  ads^ting  even 
these  appearances  to  a  notion  of  their  upright 
posture,  he  adds*,  "Probably  the  inferior  per- 


•**■<• 


(I)  VicT.   (Edip.  JEgfpi.  syntagma  liii.   c«4.    tom.  III.    p.  40^ 
Mom*  1654* 

(8)  2>eii0ii.Tray.  in  Egypi,  ro\.  II.  p.  174,    I/mtL  1803,. 

(3)  Ibid.  p.  226. 

(4)  Descr.  of  Uie  Eati,  v<4. 1,  p.  M.  Lmd,  1743. 
(0  ibid. 
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MOB  yrete  piled  ou&  upon  another^  and  the  heads  chap. 
t)f  the  famUy  set  upright  in  the  niches/'  The 
suggestion  is  borrowed  from  Mailld;^  who  men- 
tions "  several  inches,"  wherein  the  bodies  "  d6$ 
maUres  de  lafamiUe^*  were' placed ^  All  this  is 
veory  easily  said;  and  it  is  all  without  proof. 
The  fact  is,  that  no  traveller^  as  far  as  we  can 
iieam,  ever  did  succeed  in  observing  the  posi* 
tkxL  of  a  mummy  within  its  cnfpt\  The  jirabs, 
if  they  can  avoid  it,  will  suffer  no  one  to  behold 
^Dvhat  the  R^ench*  liters  call  a  virgin  mummy. 


(6)  IMsdr.  de  VEg^te,  torn.  II.  p.  81.    a  la  ffasfc,  1740. 
-  (ff)  It  aiiy  traveller  could  have  succeeded  in  making  observation  to 
this  effect,  it  would  have  been  Mr.  ^  HamiUMf  during  his  travels 
in  Ufper  Egypt.    In  reply  to  the  author's  inquiry  upon  this  sul^ject, 
he  0ey«»  "  1  never  nros  ki «  situation  to  see  mummies  in  a  amttrudUd 
eatacomby  or  crypt  $   but  a  Tew  miles  above  PkHa,  I  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  a  common  grave,  full  of  mummies, '  lying  upon  their  backs: 
the^  w^re  covered  with  the  common  sand  of  the  desert.    The  sculp* 
pfxm  in  the  Egyptian  templesi  which  frequently  lepresoit  mourneis 
around  a  mummy,  always  place  the  latter  in  a  horizontal petture"  The 
festimoiiiy  of  one  of  Mr.  iETamiKdit's  fallow  travellers  at  SaccAra  also 
4!onftrftts  what  has  been  said  of  the  difflculty  of  making  these  observa- 
tions.   *'  W«  did  not  see  the  mummies  of  human  bodies :  those  pita 
which  the  Jrabe  generally  shew  are  filled  up  with  sand,  interspersed 
^ith  bones,  and  not  at  aH  interesting  to  examine.    The  places  In 
'which   tberfe  are  perfect  mummies  are  covered  orer  with  paim* 
branches  and  sand,  with  a  view  to  conceal  their  situation.    There  is  a 
aort  of  mummy  trade  among  the  Jhrait  /  and  ydu  are  much  more 
likely  to  procure  one  at  Ctfao  Chan  at  Saccara."    S^[uite*s  MS. 
Jemrual. 

(8)  See  Denm,  vol.  11.  p.  3SM.    ITanaUb  (Relation  d'JSgyp$e,  p.  149. 
jP«r.  1667)  bM  a  different  expression,  **  VnpuUe  vierge," 

q2 
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Denok  says*,  "//  was  a  particular  wfUch  they  dnh 
cealed  with  the  utmost  obstinacy^'  Maillet  men- 
tions the  same  difficulty  *.  With  regard  to  the 
different  attitudes  assigned  by  Maillet  and  by 
Fococke  to  the  bodies  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
Egyptian  sepulchres,  it  may  generally  be  re^ 
marked,  that  the  more  magnificent  an  Egyptian 
tomb  is  found  to  be,  the  more  striking  is  the 
evidence  it  contains  for  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  body :  witness  the  Soros  of  the  principal 
pyramid  of  Df'izay  and  the  Sprcophagi  n^ntioned 
by  Denon  in  the  sepulchres  of  Thebes^. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  as  we  cannot  recon- 
cile existing  facts  with  the  common  notion  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  text  of  Herodotus,  it 
is  niore  reasonable  to  admit  that  his  meaning 
has  beeii  misunderstood,  than  that  the  text 
itself  involves  an  error;  that  he  alludeis,  in  fact, 
to  the  position  of  the  mummy  in  the  private 
dwellings  of  those  among  the  Egyptians  who  had 
no  sepidchre  for  its  reception.  In  their  pirivate 
honse^  the  Egyptians  placed  the  bodies  upright 
This  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says*, 


T-^ 


(l>  Tfavels  in  Bg^pi^  Eng^.  Edit.  p.  394.  toL  II.    Zmuk  1003. 

(2)  D^cr.  de  VEgypie,  torn.  11.  p.  S3,  h  la  Haye^  1740.       ^ 

(3)  Voyag^e  en  Egypie,  torn.  I.  p.  S36.    Paris  MtHi* 
<4)  Diodor.  Sic.  \ih.  i.  6/ 92.    Anut.  1746. 
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*  They  who  have  not  sepulchres  built^  maJse  a    char 
xi^w building  in  their  own  houses^ ^ and  place  the  <.     J.,  0 
chest  upright."   Siliusltalicus  alludes  also  to  this 
standing  posture*. 

After  our  descent  into  these  catacombs,  we 
were  taken  to  other  mummy  pits;  but  the  smell 
in,  all  of  them  was  offensive,  and  the  appear- 
ances were  merely  repetitions  of  what  we  had 
seen  before.     Every  one  of  these  places  had 
been  opened,  and  ransjtcked,  by  the  Arabs.  We 
observed  a  beautiful  crystallization,  in  diverging 
fibres,  of  some  white  substance,  upon  the  wall 
ofone  of  the  chambers,  perhaps  ^, fibrous  carbo- 
nat  of  soda;  but  in  our  endeavours  to  remove  it, 
the  specimen  was  destroyed:   it  broke  imme- 
diately  upon  the  slightest  touch.    We  were  then 
conducted  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  subterra- 
neous repositories  in  which  the  embalmed  birds 
"virere  deposited.  Like  the  entrance  to  all  the  other  Rep«tojy  ^ 
catacombs,  this  resembled  that  of  a  well.    "We  ed  mrd». 
descended^  as  before,  by  our  rope  ladder,  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet ;  and  here  found  a  level,  or 
Jiorizontal  duct,  along  which  we  were  compelled 

'      (5)  ZrUus.         n)id. 

is)  "-ZEgyptittteUui 

Claudit  odorato  post  fuiuis  stantia  busto 
Corpora*'*—^ 
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CHAP,  f^  ^0ep  upon  our  bellies,  to  the  diatsmei^  of 
about  sixty  feet,  when  we  came  to  a  central 
place,  where  several  passages  diverged  ^  These 
were  almost  choked  by  sand,  by  a  number 
of  broken  jars,  and  by  a  quantity  of  swathing 
and  of  embalmed  substances,  looking  like  so 
much  tinder  and  charcoal  dust,  which  had  been^ 
taken  out  of  those  jars.  As  we  followed  the 
intricate  windipgs  of  these  qhannels,  we  came  ftt 
last  to  a  passage  ten  feet  in  height,  and  isiic  m 
width,  where  the  whole  space  was  filled,  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  by  the  jars,  ip  an  entire 
f tate,  as  they  were  originally  df^osited.  T^^se 
have  often  been  described.  Iliey  V^^re  all 
lying  horizontally,  tier  upon  tipr,  the  covers 


(1)  ''  The  well  itself  U  about  tU  feel  Sfpifre :  the  saody  and  stonet, 
and  broken  pottery,  whicb  are  constantly  falling;  render  the  descent 
extremely  inconvenient.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  small  hole,  which, 
by  tbose  who  are  at  ail  corpulent,  is  passed  with  very  great  ({iflicuUy  3  | 
Indeed,  each  time  it  is  necessary  tp  clear  the  sand  from  the  hole, 
which  constantly  fills  up  the  entrance.  Here,  having  taken  off  our 
coots,  with  candles  in  our  bands,  our  faces  to  the  goound,  oar  feet 
foremost,  and  an  jirab  pulling  our  legs  from  within,  we  ivorked  our 
way  through  a  passage  about  twenty  yards  ip  length,  until  we  arrive^ 
at  the  place  where  the  sacred  birds  are  deposited.  The  whcrfe  is 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  of  an  incQnpeiyable  eiiteiit«  We 
did  not  wander  far  from  the  entrance,  fearful  of  being  Ipst  in  the 
labyrinth.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  antranee  are  passages,  which, 
as  you  advance,  branch  off  in  various  directions."    S^vkr^s  MS, 
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being  towards  the  outside,  after  the  maimer  in 
which  quart  bottles  are  often  placed  ih  our 
cellars.  We  took  down  several  of  them;  but  as 
fest  as  we  removed  one  row,  another  appeared 
behind  it :  and,  as  we  were  told  by  the  Arabs, 
«uch  is  their  prodigious  number,  that  if  hun- 
dreds were  removed,  the  space  behind  them 
would  appear  similarly  filled  up.  The  same 
appearance  is  presented  at  the  extremities  of 
all  these  galleries,  the  passages  having  been 
cleared  only  by  the  removal  of  the  jars.  We 
opened  several  of  them  in  the  pit.  For  the 
most  part,  the  contents  of  all  these  vessels  were 
the  same;,  but  there  were  some  exceptions. 
Generally,  after  unfolding  the  linen  swathing, 
we  found  a  bird,  resembling  the  English  eurlewM 
having  a  long  beak,  long  legs,  and  white  fea- 
thers tipped  with  black.  It  is  certainly  the 
same  bird  which  Bruce  has  described*,  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Abou  Hannes^.    In  some  of  these 


(3)  See  tb«  plate  and  descrtption  of  this  bird  in  Bruc£'«  Trmeli, 
irol.  v.  p.  178.    Edm.  1790. 

(3)  The  only  entire  specimen  of  this  bird,  taken  from  its  embalmed 
•tate,  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  Egyptian  jars  by  Mr.  JIfkn 
/VsTMH  Surgeon,  of  London  i  who,  having  carefully  removed  all  th« 
linen  swathing,  and  every  extraneous  substance,  succeeded  in  the  entire 
develepement  of  the  perfect  animal.  Mr.  Pear»n  communicated  hit 
4iliserv«tion8  upon  the  sul^jeet  to  the  JKsyal  Society,  among  wbos« 
JVwuaeUnu  they  were  published  i  aceompanied   by  an  engrsved 

representaliiHi 
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^^^^*  jars,  however,  instead  of  a  bird,  were  found 
parts  of  other  animals,  carefully  embalmed,  and 
wrapped  in  linen ;  as  the  head  of  a  monkey,  prof 
a  caty  without  the  entire  body.  Such  appear- 
ances are  rare.  Pococke  relates,  that,  in  one  of 
the  irregular  apartments,  he  saw  several  larger 
jars,  which  might  be  intended  for  dogs,  or  for 
other  animals :  of  these,  says  he,  some  have 
been  found,  but  they  are  now  very  rare^  We 
saw  none  pf  those  larger  jars :  they  all  appeared 
to  be  of  equal  size,  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  of  a  conical  form,  and  made  after  the 
same  manner,  of  coarse  earthenware.  A  luting 
fastened  on  the  cover :  this  luting  has  been 
described  as  mortar,  but  it  seems  rather  to 
have  consisted  of  the  mud  of  the  JViVe*.  It 
required  considerable  labour  to  move  about  a 
dozen  of  these  jars  with  us,  in  our  passage  back 

representation  of  the  bird,  as  it  appeared  after  the  covering  was 
-  removed. — See  also  a  very  interesting  publication,  entitled  MuUrire 
NatW€lle  et  Mythologique  de  TIbis;  par  Jules-C^saR  Satigny, 
jifembre  de  VImtUtU  d'Egypte,  8vo.  with  Plates  exquisitely  drawn  and 
coloured.     Paris,  1805. 

(1)  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  I.  p.  53.    Land,  1743. 

(3)  "  The  pottery  itself,  although  three  thousand  years  old,  aj^pears 
as  new  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday.  We  broke  several  of  the  pots,  and 
found  some  very  perfect  birds.  We  met  with  a  wingp  of  Ilia  Ibup 
having^  the  feathers  still  on  the  pinion  :  as  soon,  bowevefj  as  tins-  was 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  plumag^e  fell  to  pieces,  and  w|»  losUV  Sqmre*j 
MS*  JmarmH. 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  repository;  but  we  sue-  chap. 
ceeded  in  rolling  them  before  us,  until  we  /-  ^ 
regained  the  rope-ladder,  when  they  were  easily 
raised  to  the  surface,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
Englandy  to  be  distributed  among  our  friends. 
Another  obligation  now  remains  to  be  fulfilled; 
namely,  that  of  endeavouring  to  account  for  the 
singular  deposit  of  these  birds  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described. 

A  reverence  for  certain  birds  that  destroy  Cauwof 

''    the  Inter- 

flies  and  serpents  seems  common  to  the  inhabi-  ^entof 

^  the  JWi. 

tants  of  all  countries.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  it  is  considered  as  an  unpropitious  omen 
to  put  to  death  the  swallow  or  the  marten.  The 
same  respect  has  generally  been  paid  to?the 
storks  the  heroriy  and  their  different  species.  At 
this  day,  the  coming  of  these  birds  is  hailed  as 
a  lucky  presage  over  all  the  North  oi  Europe  \ 
particularly  in  Denmark  and  in  Holland,  where 
the  nests  of  the  stork  may  be  observed  upon  the 
roofs  of  cottages  and  farm-houses,  in  almost 
every  village.  It  is  observed  by  Pauw ',  that 
the  Turks,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  idolaters, 
are  as  careful  in  preventing  the  Ibis  from  being 


I.    (3)  Philoiophical   DisstrUtloiu   on  the  EgyptianM  and  Ckinuet 
vlo.  II.  p.  100. 
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destroyed  as  were  the  Greets  and  ELomgm.  \t 
would  have  been  well  if  this  writer  had  explained 
what  particular  bird  he  alluded  to  under  thia 
appellation;  because  it  is  believed  that  the  bird 
antiently  called  Jbis  is  become  very  rare  ii) 
Turkey.  The  Egyptians^  says  Paua\  instead 
of  being  the  inventors  of  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  stork  and  the  Rk^  brought  this 
with  them  from  Ethiopia;  together  with  the 
worship  of  the  catf  the  weasel,  the  ichneumon,  the 
sparrow^-hansk,  the  vulture,  and  the  screech-owl;  a 
worship  founded  on  the  utility  of  these  animals. 
•*  It  was  absolutely  necessary,''  says  he  %  "  to 
put  them  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
i^Jberwise  the  country  would  have  been  altoge- 
^r  uninhabitable."  The  Makommedans,  accordr 
ing  to  Shaw\  have  the  stork*  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration :  it  is  as  sacred  among 
them  as  the  Ibis  was  among  the  Egyptians;  and 
no  less  pro&ne  would  that  person  be  accounted, 
who  should  attempt  to  kill,  nay,  even  to  hurt 
-*  ■      iiiiiii    --  —  — ■ — ■ — i-i — 

(1.)  PhUoiopbical  Diisertatloiit  on  the  Egypikmi  asd  Ckinm» 
vol.  U.  p.  100.    ImhI,  1795. 

(8)  Ibid. 

^)  Travels,  p.  410.    Xonit  1767. 

(4)  **  Leilek,  or  Legleg,  is  the  name  that  U  commonly  used  by  tha 
JroHan  authors,  altfaoug^h  BH-^fjt  prevails  all  over  Barbarp, 
Boehart  (Hierog.  Kh.  ii.  cap.  3&.)  sapposeth  it  to  be  the  same  wiUl 
the  Hatida  of  the  Scriptures."    /M.  NUi  ^ 
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or  to  molest  it*.  We  are  moreover  told  by 
P^y^  that  the  Egyptians  invoked  the  Ibis 
against  the  approach  of  serpents  ^  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  Egyptian  history,  the  same  regard  was 
paid  to  the  Ibis^  and  for  the  same  cause.  Josephus 
mentions  this^  bird  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Jewish  Annakf  as  harmless  to  all  creatures*) 
except  to  serpents.  He  relates  that  Moses,  leading, 
an  army  into  Ethiopia,  made  use  of  the  Ibis 
to  destroy  a  swarm  of  serpents  that  infested'  his 
passage '.  Cicero  alludes  to  this  property  in  the 
Ibis^:  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the  reverence  in 
which  it  was  held.  The  punishment  in  Thessaly 
for  having  occasioned  the  death  of  one  of  these 
birds  was  equal  to  that  for  homicide  ^  Thusr 
we  have  the  most  ample  testimony  as  to  the. 
veneration  in  which  these  birds  were  univer^ 
sally  held.    The  peculiar  circumstances^  which 


(5)  Travels,  ibid. 

(6)  **  Invocant  et  .ffigyptii  Ibes  suas  contra  serpentiam  adventum.'* 
PUn.  Hitt.  Nat,  cc^.  28.  torn,  T.  p,  530.    L,  Bai.  1635. 

Cr)  Jotephi  Hiti.  Jntig.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  e.  10.  (Mn.  1691.  It  is  how- 
ever maintained  by  Savignif,  from  the  anatomy  of  tha  IHt,  that  thii 
Inrd  could  not  have  swallowed  serpents. 

(8)  '*  Ibes  maximam  vim  serpentium  conficiunt/'  Ac.  Ck,  «f«  H/ai, 
Jhor,  Kb,  i.  p,9\0,  JSd,  Lomh, 

(9)  "  Honos  lis  serpentium  exitio  tantus,  ut  in  Thessalia  capitate 
fiierit  occidisse,  eademqua  legibus  pcuia,  qu«  in  homicidan^*"  Ptbi^ 
Hist.  Nat.  Ub.  x.  c.  S3,  tarn.  I.  p.  537.    L,  Bat.  1635. 
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occasioned  the  remarkable  burial  of  so  many  of 
their  bodies  in  the  Catacombs  of  Egypt  are  ex- 
plained by  /in  Washi,  an  Arabian  writer;  who 
says,  that  it  was  usual  to  embalm  and  bury  an 
Ibis  at  the  initiation  of  the  priests*.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  number  of  the  priests  who 
officiated  in  the  temples  and  colleges  of  the 
country,  and  the  lapse  of  ages  during  which  the 
practice  continued,  extending  even  to  the  con-- 
quest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  we  may  easily 
account  for  the  astonishing  number  of  these 
birds  thus  preserved.  Plutarch,  moreover, 
mentions  the  burial  of  the  Ibis,  and  of  other 
animals  held  sacred  among  the  Egyptians.  He 
says,  it  was  sometimes  a  private,  and  sometimes 
a  public  ceremony  *.  The  Ibis,  with  other  sacred 
animals,  was.  put  to  death  by  the  priests^  and 
privately  buried,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to 
avert  pestilential  diseases..  The  burial  was 
public  when  any  particular  species  of  £he  sacred 
animials  was  to  be  interred '. 


»Sri 


.  ( l)  See  Uie  work  of  Ibn  Waahi,  on  Antient  Alphabets,  &c.  as  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  ^Tammei*.  The  same  writer  is  mentioned  \>y  Kirekerp 
^under  the  name  of  Abefi  yiu^chia, 

<2)  PbUarcK  delrid,  et  Osir.  e,  73.    Camb.  1744. 
(3)  Ibid, 
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We  had  no  sooner  left  the  sepulchres  of  the    chap. 
Ibis,  than  we  observed  Mr.  Hawmery  on  horse*  ^-    »■   «^ 
back,  coming  towards  us,  followed  by  a  large 
party  of  Arabs,  who  were  dragging  after  them  a 
large  stone,  which  had  dosed  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  Mummy-pits.      It  was  a  very  fine  hiero-  Himgiy- 
glyphical  tablet ;    and  as  Mr.  Hammer  wished  ^ 
v;ery  much  to  send  it  to  the  Onen^o/ Academy  of 
Fienna,  we  assisted  him  in  moving  it  towards 
itiedfermy  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  on  board; 
It  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rosetta,  and  to  the 
English  fleet ;  but  we  are  yet  ignorant  whether 
it  ever  reached  its  destination.     In  the  fear  that 
it  may  have  been  lost,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
the  hope  of  making  known  to  whom  it  properly 
belongs,  if  it  now  exist  in  other  hands   than 
those  for  whom  Mr.  Hammer  intended  it,  a  few 
words  mB,y  be  added  as  a  description  of  it,  ac^ 
companied  by  an  engraved  representation  of  the 
stone. 

It  seemed,  firom  the  rude  and  angular  style 
of  the  sculpture^  as  well  as  from  the  substance 
itself,  upon  which  the  characters  were  engraved, 
to  be  of  the  highest  degree  of  antiquity.  It 
was  a  slab  of  common  grey  limestone,  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  Cer- 
tain of  the  inscribed  characters  (for  example. 
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^^^-  lAi  and  lAi)  are  so  evidently  written  lettel^s,  tbat 
if  this  single  tablet  aloi>e  remain,  as  a  specimen 
oi  hieroglyphic  writing,  there  will- be  little  r^asoa 
to  doubt  the  use  of  these  characters.  Among 
the  four  figures  in  the  upper  department,  Anubi$ 
i^pears  with  an  egg  upon  his  head,  and  the 
Crux  ansata  in  his  left  hand.  Osiris^  by  his  side, 
bears  in  his  right  hand  the  JUxgellvm^  and  in  his 
left  the  crook.  Upon  the  right  and  left  of  the^ 
figures,  on  either  side,  is  seen  an  altar  su^^orting 
the  lotus  flower ;  and,  beyond  these,  are  two 
figures,  in  the  attitude  oiAhnehsj  uttering  the 
ElekA  at  funerals,  but  perhaps  intended  to  re- 
present a  similar  ceremony  as  practised  by  the 
priests,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  l>aldne8S 
of  their  heads.  Herodotus  says  that  it  was  tiie 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  shave 
their  heads ' :  it  was  transmitted  from  Hie 
Heathen  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  still 
remains  among  the  Monastic  orders  of  the  Raman 
Catholics.     St.  Jerom^  and  St.  Ambrose^,  both  of 


(l)  Htrodoi.  JSuierpe,  e,  36*.  Eudoxtu  shaved  not  only  bis  beafd^ 
but  his  eyebrows,  duriog  the  time  that  be  resided  with  the  priests  of 
£gj^  Dfogen,  Laert.  fi(.riii.  Mgnitfitf.  87*  J'.545.  Heriodoius  ^rthtr 
relates  [Euterpe,  c.  37.)  that  the  priests  shsTed  their  wholebodies  tfwy 
third  day. 

(3)  Hieroti,  in  Com.  in  Ezek,  c.  44* 
.    (3)  Ambrose  £p.  36.  ad  Sobin,         .      , 
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whom  were  well  acquainted  with  its  Pagan 
origin,  inveigh  against  this  custom,  as  a  cere- 
mony of  the  priests  of  Im.  The  whole  of  this 
symbolical  picture  may  have  related  to  a  sepul- 
chral sabject:  its  meaning  was  expkuned  by 
inscriptions  placed  above  the  figures^  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  tablet.  Anubis  with  the  egg» 
and  the  type  of  Life  to  come  in  his  left  hand% 
may  typify  that  embryo  state  of  the  soul  which 
precedes  its  revivification  after  death ;  as  may 
also  the  unexpainded  flower  of  the  Lotus.  An- 
other symbolical  picture,  below  this,  exhibits  a 
solemn  procession,  perhaps  the  same  which 
Plutarch  describes*  as  taking  place  annually, 
upon  the  nineteenth  of  the  Egyptian  month 
Pachon ;  when  the  priests  carried  rich  odours 
and  spices  to  celebrate  the  finding  of  Osiris,  a 
ceremony  much  resembling  that  of  the  Resurrec-^ 
tion  in  the  Greek  Church;  the  Christos  voscress 
of  the  Russians.  Inscriptions  occupy  all  the  rest 
of  the  tablet,  either  engraven  in  regular  lines 
beiieath,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  stone,  or 
above  the  heads  and  by  the  sides  of  the  pic- 
tured figures.  This  very  curious  relic,  therefore. 


(4)  See  Chap.  IV.  pp.  158, 153,  of  this  Volume. 

(5)  Ve  bid.  6t  Otir.  p,  39.     (Mmb.  1744. 


1 
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shews  UB,  not  only  the  sacred  writing,  but 
also  the  sort  of  symbolical  painting  used  by  the 
priests  of  Egypt.  At  the  same  time^  in  rude- 
ness of  design,  and  in  the  forced  exhibition  of 
profile,  the  style  of  delineation  resembles  that 
which  is  seen  upon  the  most  antient  (fictile) 
vases,  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  those  Grecian 
colonies  that  were  established  in  the  south  of 
Italy* 

Antelope.  Somc  youug  Arobs  brought  us  an  ahiehpe, 
which  they  had  recently  caught.  This  we  pur- 
chased of  them  for  three  piastres;  about  fbiff 
shillings  of  our  money.  *  They  had  so  bruised 
its  legs  with  cords,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our 
endeavours  to  preserve  this  beautiful  animal,  it 
lived  with  us  but  a  short  time.  The  poor 
creature,  after  being  compelled  to  exchange  its 
free  range  of  the  desert  for  a  confined  birth  op 
board  the  djerm,  grew  tame,  and  seemed  sen- 
sible of  the  kindness  of  its  keepers;  for  it 
actually  died  licking  the  hands  of  the  person  who 
fed  it.  The  people  of  Saccdrd  brought  us  also 
several  antique  idols^  beads,  amulets,  &c.  found 
about  the  Pyramids,  and  in  the  Catacombs.  Of 
these  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  more  remark- 
able. 
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1 .  ScarabiPif  formed  of  onyx-stones,  with  signets,    chap. 
containing  hieroglyphic  characters,  but  eXe-  ,     ^\    , 
cnted  in  the  coarsest  manner ;   the  stones  AnUquities 

found  by 

being  at  the  same  tmie  so  decomposed^  the  Jrabt. 
that  they  are  become  of  a  whitish  colour, 
quite  opaque^  and  externally  resemble 
common  limestone.  Of  this  nature  were 
the  signets  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as 
worn  by  soldiers  *.  See  Nos.  1,  and  2,  of  the 
Plate. 

2.  Small  lachrymatory  vessels  of  terra-^otia, 
formed  of  pale- white  clay,  without  varnish4 

3.  Vessels  of  libation,  of  the  same  materials. 
.4.  Knife-blades   of  bronze.      These  are   fre- 
quently represented  in  hieroglyphic  writing* 

5.  Small  idols,  formed  of  blue  glass,  shaped 
to  resemble  the  form  of  the  Mummy-chests. 
See  No.  3. 

6.  Smaller  images  ofjinubis,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, bored  to  be  worn  as  ear-drops,  or 
amulets  round  the  neck.     See  No.  4. 

7.  Similar  figures  of  Orus.     See  No.  6. 

8.  Sculptured  idols,  formed  of  limestone,  repre- 
senting the  double  image  of  Leo  and  Firgo, 
crowned  by  an  orb,  as  the  Sun.   See  No.  6. 


(1)  De  bid.  tt  Ofir.  c.  10.    Lui.  1694. 
VOL.  V.  R 
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9.  Similar  figures  of  Isis,     See  No.  7. 

10.  Beads  of  white  glass,  each  of  which  has 
seven  blue  spots.     See  No.  8. 

1 1 .  Beads  of  white  glass,  without  spots. 

12.  Deformed  images,  resembling  the  idols  of 
India  and  China.     See  No.  9. 

13.  Phalli,  and  indecent  images  of  Osiris^ 
as  mentioned  by  PliUarch\  All  these 
are  of  blue  glass,  bored,   to  be  worn  as 

amulets. 

14.  Small  amulets  of  the  same  substance,  and 
similarly  bored,  which  are  very  numerous, 
representing  a  horses  head.  This  is  the 
symbol  which  Firgil  mentions  as  being 
found  by  the  Carthaginians  in  digging  for 
the  foundation  of  their  city*.  It  is  repre- 
sented upon  the  medals  of  Carthage^  which 
probaby  suggested  the  circumstance  to 
FtrgiVs  mind.  It  also  appears  upon  the 
SoroSj   called  the  Lovers  Fountain,   which 


m!^«f,  lt»  T»  yivi/Mv  ««2  ri  r^t/Mv,     Plui.  de  Isid,  et  Osir,    c.  51.    Xirf. 
1634. 

(S)     "  Luuis  in  urbe  fuit  media,  Istissimus  umbr&. 

Quo  primum  jactati  undis  et  turbine,  Poeoi 

Effodere  loco  sigDum,  quod  regia  Juno 

Monstrarat,  caput  acris  cqui."  JEneid,  I.  445. 


J 
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wa9  found  near  the  castle  of  Kalku  el  Kabsh 
in  Cairo,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Musewn. 
Nor  are  we  without  its  explanation;  for 
Ceres  J  who  was  the  same  as  Isis^  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  bf  a  horses  head  ill 
Sicily.  It  is  therefore  only  one  of  the 
modifications  under  which  the  Antients 
recognised  Isisy  thje  Pantamorpha  Mater. 
Some  of  these  amulets  were  curiously 
adorned  with  small  eyes  of  antient  bronze^ 
See  Nos.  10,  11. 

15.  Sculptured  images,  formed  of  an  opaque 
'  vitrified  substance,  resembling  No.  5.  only 
larger  in  size,  and  covered  with  hierogly- 
phic characters.     These. were  about  four 
inches  in  length.     See  Nos.  12,  13. 

The  horses  of  our  Arab  guard  were  the  finest  Horses 
we  had  ever  seen ;  not  even  excepting  those  of  country. 
Circassian  In  choosing  their  steeds,  the  Arabs 
prefer. mares :  the  Tarhs  give  the  preference  to 
stallions.  The  Mamalukes  and  Bedouin  Arabs  are 
perhaps  better  mounted  than  any  people  upon 
earth ;  and  the  Arab  grooms  were  considered, 
by  many  of  our  officers,  as  superior  to  those  of 
our  own  country.  These  grooms  affirm  that 
their  horses  never  lie  down,  but  sleep  standing, 
when  they  are  fastened  by  one  leg  to  a  post; 

R2 
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and  that  the  saddle  is  never  taken  off,  exeept 
for  cleaning  the  animal.    We  give  this  relation 
as  we  heard  it,  without  venturing  to  vouch  for 
its  truth.    After  paying  the  Sheik  for  the  horses 
we  had  hired^  and  the  peasants  for  their  labour, 
we  returned  in  our  boat  to  Sheik  jitmany  where 
we  had  rested  the  preceding  night ;  and  founds 
as  before,  a  party  of  Almehs,  with  bells  upon 
their  fingers^  exhibiting  the  dance  we  had  then 
noticed,  as  if  it  had  continued,  without  inter- 
mission, from  the  time  of  our  first  coming  to 
the  village.      Several  Turkish  soldiers  had  ax- 
rived  from  the  Fizier,  to  collect  straw  for  his 
Cavalry.     While  our  servant  was  conversing 
with  one  of  these  men,  who  was  seated  upon 
the  ground  observing  the  dance,  an  jirab,  un- 
derstanding the  Turkish  language,  joined  them, 
and  entered  into  conversation.    This  man  con- 
trived to  steal  from  the  servant  his  purse,  con- 
Tiieftde.   taiuiug  four  sequins  oi  Holland:     Upon  beii^ 
accused  of  the  theft^  he  denied  it ;  but  all  the 
Turks,  indignant  at  the  audacious  manner  in 
which  the  theft  had  been  committed,  insisted 
upon  a  geuCTal  search.     The  money  was  found 
in  the  jurat's  shoes,  placed  beneath  his  pillow, 
under  a  date-tree ;  and  the  purse,  where  he  bad 
thrown  it,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Upon  the  following  morning  we  left  the  village 


teeted. 
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at  80on  as  daylight  appeared>  and  at  eley^qi   chap. 
jA.  M.  agaia  entered  the  canal  of  Cairo. 

Having  thus  concluded  our  observations  upon 
the  Pyramids  of  Saccdroy  as  well  as  those  of 
jDjiza,  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be 
appropriated  to  a  few  observations  upon  the 
history  of  these  remarkable  monuments. 


of  the 


After  the  numerous  accounts  which,  during 
80  many  ages»  have  been  written  to  illustrate  PT«AiizDi> 
the  origin  of  the  Pyramids,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  new  remarks  will  meet  with  much 
attention.  Yet  how  few,  among  all  the  authorj 
who  have  undertaken  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject, have  ever  ventured  to  express  an  opinion 
of  their  own.  Struck  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  themselves;  by  their  immense  antiquity; 
and  by  a  consciousness  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  their  history  has  been  veiled,  every  suc- 
ceeding traveller  contents  himself  with  a  detail 
of  tbe  observations  of  his  predecessors,  only 
shewing  the  extent  of  the  labyrinth  wherein  he 
is  bewildered.  Yet  spmetMng,  perhaps,  might 
be  accomplished,  were  it  allowable,  upon  good 
authority,  to  annihilate  a  most  redundant 
source  of  error  and  imposture.  With  this  view, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  abandon  all  that  the 
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Grecian  historians  have  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject'. The  arrogance  and  vanity  with  which 
they  endeavoured  to  explain  every  thing,  con- 
sistently with  their  own  fables  and  prejudices, 
caused  the  well-known  observation  made .  to 
Solon  by  an  Egyptian  priest,  who,  according  to 
Plato y  maintained  that  the  "  Greeks  were  always 
children,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  antiquity.** 
Hence  originate  those  difficulties  mentioned  by 
Pauwy  as  encountered  by  persons  who  study  the 
monuments  of  a  country  concerning  which  the 
modems  have  -conspired  with  the  antients  to 
give  us  false  ideas.  **The  latter  indeed,"  says 
he*,  "were  probably  deceived  by  being  at  the 
discretion  of  a  set  of  men  called  Interpreters, 
whose  college  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
Psammetichusy  and  who  might  be  compared  to 
those  people  called  Ciceroni  at  Rome.  Tra- 
vellers who  went  and  returned,  like  Herodotus, 
without  knowing  a  word  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  could  learn  nothing  but  from  these 
Interpreters.  These  men,  perceiving  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Greeks  for  the  marvellous,  amused 
them,   like  children,  with   stories  inconsistent 


(l)  ^'MiruDQ  est  quo  procedat  Graeca  credulitas.  Nullum  tarn  impu- 
dens  mendacium  est,  ut  teste  eareat."  Plm.  HiH,  Nat,  Hb.  viii.  c.  90» 
tom.h  p.ASb.    L,  Bat,  1635, 

($)  Philosoph.  Diss,  on  the  Egyptkau  and  Ckmese,  vol.  U.  p.  43;. 
Land,  1795. 
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with  common  sense,  and  unworthy  of  the 
majesty  of  history."  If  we  would  obtain 
authentic  information  concerning  the  earliest 
history  of  the  Egyptians,  we  must  be  contented 
to  glean  from  other  sources;  and  principally 
from  Jewish  and  Arabian  writers.  The  Jews,  by 
the  long  residence  of  their  forefathers  in  Egypt, 
and  also  by  the  constant  intercourse  offered  in 
the  contiguity  of  this  country  and  Judaea,  were' 
of  all  people  the  most  likely  to  have  preserved 
some  knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities:  and 
the  ^rabs  have  preserved  not  only  the  names 
bestowed  upon  the  Pyramids  from  the  earliest 
times,  but  also  some  traditions  as  to  the  use 
for  which  they  were  intended.  By  the  dim  light 
thus  afforded,  and  by  comparing  the  existii^g  re- 
mains with  similar  works  in  other  countries,  and 
with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  customs 
of  all  nations  in  their  infancy,  we  may  possibly 
attain  something  beyond  mere  conjecture,  as  to 
the  people  by  whom  the  Pyramids  were  erected, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  epocha  of  their  origin  was  unknown  when 
the  &rst  Greek  philosophers  travelled  into  Egypt^. 


(3)  *'  Nihil  certius  est,  quam  omnia,  quas  de  conditoribiiit  Pyrami- 
dam  prodita  nobis  sunt  ab  iBg^ptiis  etGraecis,  esse  incertissima. 
Ipsi  id  Veteres  fatentur."  Perizonii  ^gypi,  Orig,  ei  Temp,  aniiquiss, 
IfwesHgoHo,  cap.xii.  p,  386.    L.  Bat.  1711. 
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c^F.  Tiiey  are  even  more  anttent  than  the  age  of  ^ 
<  ■  My-  ■  /  earliest  writers  whose  works  have  been  tranis- 
niitted  to  us.  That  we  may  arrive,  thereforej 
at  any  thing  like  satisfactory  information  con* 
ceming  them,  the  following  order  of  inquiry 
may  be  deemed  requisite : 

ifanner  of      j,   Who  wcrc  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 

the  Invef-  . 

ligation.  ^gyp^  ^  *he  remote  period  to  which  these 

monuments  refer? 
li.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Pyramids,  as  they 
now  appear,  which  corresponds  with  any 
of  the  known  customs  of  this  people  ? 
III.  Did  any  thing  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
same  people  which  can  possibly  be  adduced 
to  explain  the  present  violated  state  of  the 
principal  pyramidi 
IV.  Doth  any  record  or  tradition  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  Pyramids  to  this  people,  or  to 
a  period  equally  remote  with  that  of  their 
residence  in  Egypt  f 

If  the  three  last  of  these  queries  admit  of  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  a  satisfactory  re- 
ply can  be  given  to  ihe first,  the  result  will  surely 
be,  either  that  we  do  possess  documents  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  this  very  difficult  subject,  or,  at 
least,  that  a  very  high  degree  of  probability 
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attaches  to  the   opinion  thereby    suggested ;    chap. 
and  that  the  obscurity  in  which  this  part  of  . 


atttient  history  has  been  involved,  is  principally 
owing  to  the  cause  assigned  by  Pauw  * ,  namely, 
to  a  train  of  theories  founded  upon  the  bewil- ' 
dering  fables  of  the  Greeks. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  according  to  the  pro- 
posed method  of  investigation: 

I. 

JVho  were  tlw  Inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Egypt y  in  the 
remote  period  to  which  these  monuments  refer  P 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  best  Age  of  tbc 
authorities  admitted  in  chronology',  had  lasted 
stbout  seventeen  hundred  years  at  the  conquest 
qf  Cambyses\  The  first  Princes  spoken  of  in 
Sacred  Scripture  are  those  '^  of  Pharaoh^''  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  Moses\  near  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  sera.  Thsi  first 
pyramids  according  to  Herodotus\  was  built  by 
Mceris,  the  last  of  a  line  of  kings  from  Menes  to 


(l)  Phllosoph.  Diss.  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  43.    Limd,  1795. 
(S)  See  tbe  calculation  of  Omitixntme  Manauei, 

(3)  B.  C.  535. 

(4)  "  Tbe  Princte  dso  of  Pharaoh:*     Gmm.  xil.  15. 

(5)  Harodoi.  Euitrpe.  c.  lOK 


I 
I 

I     ♦ 

I     . 
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Sesostris;  and  therefore  it  must  have  been 
erected  some  ages  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Without,  however,  placing  any  reliance  upon 
this  record,  or  attempting  to  assign  a  particular 
epocha  for  any  one  of  these  monuments,  we 
may  venture  to  assume,  as  a  fact,  upon  the 
authority  of  all  writers  by  whom  they  are  no- 
ticed, that  they  existed  above  sixteen  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Almost  a 
century  before  that  time,  the  prosperity  of 
Joseph,    then  a  ruler  in  this   country,   and  a 

dweller  in  the  very  city  to  which  these  monu- 
ments belonged,  is  described  as  having  ex- 
tended "unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  ever- 
lasting HILLS."  These  words S  as  applied 
to  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  seat  of  his 
posterity,  are  very  remarkable.  He  "  bought 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh,''  reducing  all 
its  independent  provinces  into  one  monarchy. 
The  entire  administration  of  this  empire  was 
entrusted  to  him;  for  Pharaoh  said*,  "Only  in 
the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou."  In  the 
remote  period,  therefore,  to  which  the  Pyramids 
refer,  ^'Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt,  he,  and  his  father's 
house."  It  is  said  of  them',  that  they  "  increased 


(1)  Gen,  xlix.  36.  (2)  Ibid.  xli.  40. 

(3)  Exod,  i.  7. 
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abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceed-  chap. 
ing  mighty,  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them."  ^  .  ^'  .  '■ 
The  customs  of  embalming  bodies,  and  of 
placing  them  in  sepulchral  chambers, ,  were 
then  practised  ;  for  Jacob^  was  embalmed,  and 
"  gathered  unto  his  fathers  in  the  cave  of  the 
field  of  Ephrony  At  the  death  oi  Joseph,  he  too 
was  embalmed*,  but  not  "  gathered  unto  his 
fathers."  He  was  entombed,  to  use  the  literal 
expression  of  the  Septuagint%  en  thi  20P01,  in 
Egypt.  And  this  mode  of  his  interment  sug- 
gests a  reply  to  the  second  question  before  pro- 
posed. 

II. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Pyramids^  as  they  now  appear, 
which  corresponds  with  any  of  the  known  Customs  of 
this  People  P 

The  nature  of  a  Soros  ha^  been  repeatedly  sepuuhrai 
explained,  upon  the  indisputable  authority  of  the^prEA- 
Inscriptions  where  this  name  has  been  assigned 
to  a  particular  kind  of  receptacle  for  the  dead, 
one  of  which  now  exists  in  the  chamber  of  the 
principal  pyramid.  This  kind  of  coffin  has  some- 
times   one    of  its    extremities    rounded,  and 


MIDS. 


(4)  Exod.  L.  2.  (5)  Ibid.   L.  36. 

(6)  Ibid.  L.  36. 
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sometimes  both  are  squared;  but  its  dimenmonB 
are  almost  always  the  same^  and  it  is  very  gene- 
rally mmoKthaly  or  of  one  stone.  This  is  the 
kind  of  coffin  which  the  Romans  called  Sarco- 
phagtis  * ;  and  any  doubt  as  to  its  use^  seems  to 
be  without  reason;  because  the  Soros,  in  many 
instances^  has  home,  not  only  its  name  in- 
scribed upon  it  in  legible  characters^  but  also 
the  purport  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
principal  pyramid  therefore  contains  that  which 
corresponds  with  the  known  customs  of  a  people 
who  inhabited  Egypt  in  the  remote  period  to 
which  the  Pyramids  refer,  because  Joseph's  body 
was  put  sv  r^  ^i^M.  And  on  this  fact  alone,  if 
no  other  could  be  adduced,  the  sepulchral  origin 
of  those  monuments  is  decidedly  manifest*. 

III. 

Did  any  thing  occur  in  the  History  of  the  same  People 
which  can  possibly  be  adduced  to  explain  the  present 
violated  state  of  the  principal  PyramidP 

Previous  to  the  consideration  of  this  questioiii 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  custom 


(l)  Augustm.  de  OvU,  Dei,  i.  zviii.  c.  5.    JuUus  Pottux,  x.  150, 
(S)  "  Communior  ergo   sententia  fdit,    sepulchra  fuisse  Refum 
{yide  Dwdorum  Sic,  lib.  i.  p,  40,  41.)  quod  ex  solio  seu  saodapila  in 
illis  residua  satis  copstat."'     Perium*  Orig,  JEgypi.  c.  S).  p.  393^ 
jL.  Bai.  1711. 
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oT  heaping  an  artifici^  mounds  whether  of  stones 
or  of  earth,  above  the  Soros,  after  interment,  was 
a  common  practice  of  the  Antients.    Examples 
of  this  kind  have  been  previously  alluded  to  in 
the  former  volumes  of  these   Travels.      The 
most  antient  form  of  this  sort  of  mound  was  not 
pyramidal.     However  antient  the  pyramids  may 
be,  a  simpler  hemispheroYdal  or  conical  form 
seems  to  have  preceded  the  more  artificial  an- 
gular structure.  Among  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra, 
which  appear  to  be  more  antient  than  those  of 
Jjfiza,  l^ere  are  instances,  as  we  have  shewn» 
not  only  of  this  primeval  pile,  but  of  its  various 
modifications,  until  it  assumed  the  pyramidal 
shape.    One  example  has  been  noticed  among 
the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra,  of  an  immense  mound, 
which  corresponds  in  its  form  with  the  common 
appearance  presented  by  antient  Tumuli  almost 
all  over  the  world,   as  they  are  found  in  coun>- 
tries  where  the  pyramidal  shape  was  never  in<- 
troduced.     But  to  proceed,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  third  question. 

The  body  of  Joseph  being  thus  placed  b  r^  ^og^,  posiibie 
and  buried  according  to  the  accustomed  usage  the^oia- 
of  the  Egyptians  (as  manifest  by  the  existence  pHnd^* 
of  one  of  their  antient  sepulchres  containing  the  ^'^«"»'''- 
receptacle  in  question),  was  not  intended   to 
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CHAP,    remain   in  Egypt.-     The   Israelites  had  bound 
themselves  to  him  by  an  oath,  that  when  they 
left  the  land,  they  would  "  carry  his  bones"  with 
them  \     Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his 
burial,  the  sepulchre^  which  during  all  this  period 
had    preserved     his    relics    in    a    Sorosy    was 
opened  by  the  children  of  Israel.     Their  num- 
ber  amounted   to  six  hundred  thousand  men 
when  they  went  out  of  Egypt,   besides    the 
mixed  multitude  by  whom  they  were  accom- 
panied'; a  sufficient  army,  surely,  even  for  the 
opening  of  a  pyramid  if  it  were  necessary,  espe- 
cially when    the    persons    employed  for    the 
undertaking  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
its  entrance;  having,  from  the  very  moment  of 
the  patriarch's  interment,  been  under  a  solemn 
engagement  to  remove  the  body  which  they  had 
there  placed.      However  this  may  be  deter- 
mined, it  is  certain  the  tomb  was  opened;  for 
no  sooner  is  their  departure  .meationed,  than  we 
read' — "  Moses  took  the  bones  oi  Joseph  with 
him."    Here,  then,  we  have  a  record  in  history, 


(1)  ''And  Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  Chd 
will  surely  visit  you,  and  you  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence." 
Gen,  L.  25< 

(2)  Exod,  xii.  37,  38. 

(3)  Ibid:  xiii.  19. 


^ 
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which  implies  the  violation  of  a  sepulchre^  and 
the  actual  removal  of  an  embalmed  body  from 
the  Soros  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
posited. The  locality,  too,  of  this  sepulchre 
seems  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  particular 
ccemetery  where  this  pyramid  has  for  so  many 
ages  unaccountably  borne  the  marks  of  a  similar 
violation;  its  secret  entrance  being  disclosed 
to  view;  and  its  Soros  always  empty*.  It  is  by 
no  means  here  presumed  that  this  circumstance 
will  account  for  its  violated  state ;  but  it  fur- 
nishes a  curious  coincidence  between  the  present 
appearance  of  the  pyramid,  and  a  fact  recorded 
in  antient  history  which  may  possibly  be  urged  to 
that  effect.  No  other  pyramid  has  been  thus 
opened ;  neither  is  it  probable  that  any  such 
violation  of  a  sepulchre  would  ever  have  been 
formerly  tolerated ;  so  sacrilegious  was  the 
attempt  held  to  be  among  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  *. 


(4)  **  Locus  qttoque,  in  quo  conditie  sunt  Pyramides,  ab  IsraiUtarum 
habitatione  minime  fuit  alienus."  Perizonn  Origines ^gypiuxca,  c,2l. 
p,  390.      L.  Bat,  1711. 

(5)  See  Chap.  viii.  p.  384,  and  Notes,  of  the  precedingVolume  of  these 
Travels.  TheocrU,  it/yli.  »C*  207. ;  also  the  deuunciatiuns  contained  in 
Intcnpiums  against  those  who  presumed  to  violate  a  sepulchre.  JUitraioiri 
has  preserved  an  inscription  found  upon  a  tomb  m  Athens i  and  the  fol- 
lowing^ extract  from  the  Latin  version  of  it  in  his  work»  will  shew  what 
the  feelings  of  the  Antients  were  in  this  respect :  **  Si  quia  spoUtrverU 

hoc 
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CHAF.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  weighty 
arguments  against  the  opinion  that  such  a  stu- 
pendous pyramid  would  have  been  erected  by 
Joseph's  posterity  over  his  remains,  even  if  they 
had  worshipped  him  as  a  god,  when  it  was 
known  that  his  body  was  not  intended  to 
remain  in  the  country :  but  the  honours  paid  to 
the  dead  in  Egypt  were,  in  certain  instances,  as 
it  is  evident,  almost  beyond  our  conception; 
and  there  is  no  saying  what,  in  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  piety  of  some  hundred  thousand  indi- 
viduals might  not  have  eflFected,  especially  when 
aided  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  who  equally 
revered  the  memory  of  Joseph,  although  they 
became,  at  last,  inimical  to  his  descendants* 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  not  altogether  essen- 
tial to  the  end  proposed :  it  has  been  introduced 
rather  as  a  curious  inquiry  suggested  by  the 


hoc  sepulcmm,  vel  aperiet,  vel  eiiam  aUquid  aUud  dimoveUiy  vel  ipse,  vei  ! 

per  aliuntf  nee  terram  sibi  ambulanii,  nee  mare  navignmd  (propitia 
habeat),  ied  eradicetur  in  amni  generutione,  omnia  mala  ejcperiatur,  et  \ 

horrorem^  et  febrimy  et  quarianam,  et  elephatUioHm,  et  cuncta  mah,  et 
quacumque  hominibtu  aeciduni,  ea  evemant  ilH^  qui  ausus  Juerii  ex  hoc 
tepulcro  aliquid  dimovere"  Ahtraiori  Thesaur.  Vet.  Inscript.  p.  yS98. 
No.  5.  vol.  III.  class.  19..  Mediol,  1740,  Tbe  very  name  of  such  a 
violated  monument  was  used,  even  among  the  I^raeHiee  themselvefe, 
to  denote  whateoever  was  revolting  and  horrible.  Thus  David,  speak- 
ing of  his  enemies,  says,  '' their  throat  is  an  opf.n  sepulchre  j"  a 
passage  of  Scripture  which  loses  all  its  force  and  beauty,  unless  it  be 
understood  with  reference  to  this  species  of  sacrilege. 
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connection  which  appears  to  exist  between 
the  Pyramids  and  the  huiory  of  the  Hebrews :  it 
neither  aJBTects  nor  alters  the  main  argument^  as 
tQ  the  nature  of  these  monuments  in  general.   . 
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Doih  any  record  or  tradition  aitrihute  the  origin  of  the 
PyRA](f IDS  to  the  Israblites^  or  to  a  period  equally 
remote  with  that  of  their  residence  in  Egypt  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  article  of  the  in-  mgtanai 
quiry.     For  the  record,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  concerning 
Josephus'^;  who  expressly  states  it  as  one  of  the  ,^g  of?y- 
grievous  oppressions  which  befel  the  Hebrews  ^^^  *"* 
after  the  death  of  Joseph,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled  to  labour  in  building  Pyramids*;  and 
the  curious  memorial^  as  given  by  the  Jewish 
Historian,   is  sustained  by  collateral  evidence 
in  the  books  of  Moses.     The  principal  labour  of 
the  Israelites  is  described   in  Exodus^  to  be  a 
daily  task    of  making   bricks^    without  being 
allowed  a  requisite  portion  of  straw  for  their 
manufacture.     'Hie  mere  circumstance  of  six 


(1)  "  ^go  certe  ^osqpho,  IsmSUtaruin  tempore  ffictas  censenti  acces- 
serim."     Perizm.  Orig,  jEgypt.  c.21.  />.387.    L.JSat.nu. 

(2)  Hofmftt^mt  9*  &ntM$hfioSfrtf  l&r^»x^^  ^t^  ^^  y^^i'  *' Pyramidibus 
ctiam  exstruendis  lioiDines  nostras  adhibentes  deterebant."  Jtnephi 
Awtiq.Jud.  Ub,  ii.  e.9,    EdU*  Havercampip  tvm.  I.  p,  97.    1796. 

(^)  Exod.  V.  16. 


VOL.  V. 


V. 
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CHAP,  hundred  thousand  persons  being  employed  at  the 
same  time  in  making  bricks,  aiFords  of  itself  a 
proof  that  the  building  for  which  these  mate- 
rials were  required  could  be  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude  *.  This  happened,  too,  after  the  death 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  *Egi/pt\  at  which  time,  it 
is  said,  they  began  "  to  sigh,  by  reason  of  their 
bondage."  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that 
the  pyramid  at  which  they  laboured  was  the 
sepulchre  of  this  king:  this  is  matter  of  conjec- 
ture; although  it  may  be  added,  that  one  of  the 
Pyramids  near  Saccdra  is  built  of  bricks,  containing 
chopped  straw  \    The  fact  for  present  attention 


(i)  *^  Quid  vero  tanto  temporis  intervallo  tot  millia  hominum  per- 
lecerint,  non  reperimus,  nisi  munitionem  duarum  vel  trium  urbium, 
que  ab  iis  intra  paucissimos  annos  faciUime  perfici  potuit.  Debuenint 
etiam  aliud  quid  maiims  molis,  laboris,  temporis,  prsstitisse,  quodque 
conveniens  esset  aliquot  centenis  millibus  hominum  longissimo  et 
Aontinuo  tempore  ad  opus  adactis.  Nihil  autem  m^jus  et  operostos  in 
iEgypto,  atque  ejus  Historia  invenimus  eistructione  Pyramidum,  quas 
ab  aliis,  aut  alio  tempore  exstructas  minime  constat."  Perizon^  Oiig* 
^gypt<  c,  SI.  j».  388.  L.  Bat.  171K 
.  (2)  Exod.  ii.  23. 

(3)  See  Pococke*sDeser^,  of  the  JSeut,  vol,  I.  p,  53.  Land,  1 743.  It  stands 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  t\k^  Pyramids  fj^Saee&rOf 
near  the  village  of  il/«i»AMA  Dashour^  and  is  q^W^A  Ktrnthe-elrMetuldehf 
the  hrieks  o/Menshieh.  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  {EtUerpe,  c.  136). 
Greaves,  who,  though  an  accurate  writer,  was  not  always  an  accurate 
(Observer,,  after  two  visits  made  to  the  Pyramids,  and  having,  as  he 
says,  (JPref.tfiPyramidog,  Xomf.  1646.)  examined  tfvcii  the  neighhmaring 
deserty  knew  not  the  existence  of  this  pyramids  And  he  u]|^ 
this  as  a  reason  for  not  subscribing;  to  the  opinions  of  those  modem 

writen 
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is  the  record  preserved  by  Josephtts,  which 
attributes  to  the  Israelites  the  origin  of  certain 
Pyramids  in  Egypt:  and  for  other  evidence, 
proving  them  to  have  existed  in  a  period  equally 
remote  with  that  in  which  this  people  inhabited 
the  country,  we  may  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  Manetho,  whose  authority  is  respected  by 
Josephtis,  and  who,  from  his  situation  as  ait 
Egyptian  priest*,  had  access  to  every  record 
preserved  in  the  sacred  archives  of  the  country* 
Manetho  affirms,  that  *  these  structures  were 
begun  by  the  fourth  king  of  Egypt,  during  the 
first  dynasty^;    which  carries  their  antiquity 


writers  fSpondafnadeCaefneleriisSacris,Ub,i.  par,\.  cap*  6.  JSrodaus 
£pigr'Gr^K.  iU  v«««v)  who  believed  the  Pyramids  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  JbraeUiet:  **  The  Sacred  Scriptures/'  says  he,  *^  clearely  exi- 
pressing^  the  slaverie  of  the  Jewes  to  have  consisted  in  making^  bricJkf 
whereas  all  these  P^amids  consist  of  stone."  CPyramidograpkia,  p.l,} 
Bxactly  after  the  same  vtanner,  he  nCj^lected  to>  notice  the  petAfUd 
letUib  described  by  Straho;  and  then  accounts  for  their  disappearance^ 
fay  supposing  them  to  have  been  "  consumed  by  time,  or  acaitered  hp 
thewinda"Itt  ot,  '' buried  in  sand."    JJnd,  p,  119. 

(4)  JMephms  snys,  that  the  care  and  continuance  of  the  public  re- 
cords were  the  peculiar  province  of  the  priests,  {fid,  lib,  i.  eoni, 
Apion.  Manbtho  belong^ed  to  the  College  at  HeUapoKf,  the  very  seat 
of  Egyptian  sdence.  His  testimony  was  preferred  by  Marsham  ta 
that  of  Jotephut  himself.  However,  it  should  be  acknowledged,  that 
JPgrizotmu^  who  considered  the  Dynasties  of  Manetha  as  fabulous,  at- 
tacked Jtfartham  upon  this  {ground ;  describing  him  as  **  absurdtsHma 
qtuBque  Manetkomt  rec^tndi  ttudimor,  quam  tpeciosa  Josephi"  Vid. 
Jae,  Periumi  /B/qyvt,  Orio.  Invest,  c.  31.  p.  384.  L,Bai.  1711. 

(5)  **  Etenim  Manetho  jam  in  dynastia  i.  quartum  ejus  regem 

8  2  Fimephen, 
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back  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  age  of 
Abraham\  Of  this  nature  are  the  records  re- 
quired by  the  last  question  in  the  proposed 
inquiry,  without  having  recourse  to  any  of  the 
writers  of  Greece  or  Italy.  As  for  the  traditions 
which  refer  the  origin  of  these  monuments  to 
the  age  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  these  exist 
not  only  among  the  Arabians,  but  also  among 
the  Jews  and  Egyptians.  The  author  of  a  book 
entitled  Morat  Alxeman,  cited  by  Greaves  in  his 
Pyramidographia\  speaking  of  the  founders  of 
the  Pyramids,  says^  ^'  Some  attribute  them  to 
Joseph,  some  to  Ntmrod."  The  Arabians  distin- 
guished the  Pyramids  by  the  appellation  of 
L^ebel  Phxtrooun,  or  PharaoKs  Mountains^;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  these  Oriental  writers  who 
does  not  consider  them  as  antient  sepulchres^. 

Upon  these  premises,    thus  derived  from 

f^etuphen,  Pyramidot  erexisse  tndit ;  »e  dein*  in  dynastiik  it.  regms 
secundum,  Sug^Mn,  pynmidum  mmyjmam  «xttntii8se."  Penzam* 
JESgypHaca,  eap.  St.  p.  389.  Z..  Bmi.  1711.  This  %utliority,  admitted 
by  Mdrshamf  is  contemned  by  theauthorfrea  whom  it  is  now  cited. 

(1)  Ibid.  p.  384. 

(2)  P.  6.    Land.  164$. 

(3)  See  also  Egmoni  and  HqfmaiCi  ttwn^B,  vol.  H.  p.  85.    Land. 
1759. 

(4)  See  the  Extracto  from  Bm  Ahd  AlMtm,  and  the  drvkitm  authors, 
as  l^ven  by  Greauei,  &c.  &c. 
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sources  that  are   not  liable  to  the  objections    c^^- 
urged  by  Pauw,  being  wholly  independent  of  ^-  "^  -^ 
any  notions  which  he  supposes  the  Greeks  to 
have  blended  with  their  accounts  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  following  conclusions  may  perhaps 
appear  to  be  warranted : 

1.  That  the  Hebrews  inhabited  Egypt  in  the 
period  to  which  the  Pyeamids  may  be 
referred. 

2.  That  the  Pyramibs  contain  an  existing 
document  corresponding  with  the  mode  of 
interment,  practised  by  this  people,  and 
werie  therefore  intended  as  sepulchres. 

j$.  That  the  present  state  of  the  principal 
Pyramid  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
circumstance  related  in  their  history,  of 
the  removal  of  Joseph's  relics  from  the 
Soro^in  which  they  had  been  preserved. 

^.  That  from  the  records  oi  Jewish  and  Egyp-^ 
tian  historians,  as  well  as  from  the  tradi- 
tion!^ of  the  country,  we  may  attribute  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  Pyramids  to  the 
Hebrews  themselves ;  and  may  assign  to 
others  a  period  even  more  remote  than 
the  age  in  which  this  people  inhabited 
Egypt. 
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Ja  the  principal  point  to  be  determined, 
namely,  the  use  for  which  these  structures  were 
v^e'^ofthe  erected  by  the  Antients,  there  cannot  remain 
Subject,  gygjj  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  That  they  were 
sepulchres,  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  contradiction ;  and  in  proving 
this,  all  the  best  authorities  have  long  con- 
curred ^  In  their  whole  extent  {vom  Djiza  to 
SaccAray  the  Pyramids,  and  all  their  contiguous 
subterraneous  catacombsy  constituted  one  vast 
coemeterj/,  belonging  to  the  seat  of  the  Memphian 
kings',  the  various  parts  of  which  were  con- 
structed in  different  periods  of  time.  Some 
learned  writers,  however, .  as  Shawy  and  the 
author  of  Philosophical  Dissertations  on  the 
Egyptians  and  Chinescy  have  exercised  their  eru- 
dition in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  Pyrajnids 
were  mythological  repositories  of  Egyptian  su- 
perstitions ;  and  they  have  described  the  Soros, 
in  direct  opposition  to  Strabo,  either  as  a  tomb 
of  Osiris^ y  or  as  one  of  those  xUrai  U^ou  in  which 


(1)  See  the  authorities  and  arguments  stated  byPERiZ0NiU8,,0nt$i»«i 
JEgyptiaca^  cop.  21.  p.  393.  L,  Bat,  171 1.  Also  Greaves's  Pyramido- 
graphia,  p,  43.    Land,  1646,  8fe,  ^c. 

(2)  TtipM  rSf  fictfiXMf.  (Strahon,  Geog,  ltd.  ivii.p.  1145.  Ei^Oxim,} 
In  the  tbreatenings  denounced  against  ih.t  braelUe»  {Hosea,  c.i%,v»SJ 
it  is  said,  **  Memphis  shall  bury  them." 

(3)  SeeVAVvroniheJSgypi,  and^Chinese,  volAl,  p,4Z,   Load,  179& 


V. 
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the  Priests  kept  their  sacred  vestments  \    Nor,    chap- 
perhaps,   would   these    conjectures    have  ap-  s 
peared    so    visionary,    if  those    distinguished 
writers  had  carried  the  investigation  somewhat 
further.      If  the   connection  between    antient 
Egyptian  mythology  and  Jeivisk  history  had  been , 
duly  traced,  an  evident  analogy,  founded  upon 
events  which  have   reference  to  the  earliest 
annals  of  the  Hebrews^  might  be  made  manifest. 
The  subject,  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
separate  dissertation,   would  cause  too  much 
digression;  although  an  endeavour  may  be  made 
to   concentrate    some  of  its  leading  features 
within  the  compass  of  a  note*.    The  main  t)bject 


(4)  See  57kiicr'i  Travels,  p.  371.     Lond.  1757. 

(5)  Perhaps,  with  due  attention  to  facts  collected  from  antient  and 
■iodem  writers,  the  whole  connection  might  be  traced  between  the 
liistory  of  Joseph,  and  the  Egyptian  mythology  founded  thereon.  For 
this  purpose,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  all  that  Vosshu  has  written 
upon  tlie  subject  (Vid.  Ub.  i.  cap,  f9.  torn,  I.  p.  213.  de  TAeologid 
Cfeniiii:  Amst,  1642),  who  considers  the  Egyptian  Apis  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Patriarch,  He  supports  his  opinion  by  authority  from 
RuFFJNUS  ( HistoritB  EcclesiasHciS,  lib.  ii.  ^aj?.  33.);  and  derives  evidence 
from  AuousTiN,  (Script,  Mirab,  /.  i.  e,  15.)  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians 
placed  an  Ok  near  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph.  It  appears  also,  from 
Suidas  (voce  Sa^^ts),  that  Apm  was  by  some  considered  a  symbol  of 
Joseph  :  "  Quo  ut  magis  inelinem  fadt,**  observes  Vossius,  **  qubd 
Josepkus  Dettteronomii  cdp,  penult,  commote  l?,  bos  vocetur,  sscundUm 
codices  Hebresos**  But  if  Apis  were  the  same  as  Joseph,  so  must  also 
be  Serapis  (or  Sarapis,  as  it  was  written  by  the  Greeks)  and  Osjris  ; 
for  these  are  but  differeni^ntmes  of  the  same  mythological  personage. 

**  Foetus 
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CHAP,    at  present  is  to  prove  the  intention  for  whieh 
the  Pyramids  were  erected ;   and  in  this,  it  ia 


V. 


**Fheiu$  esiJoieph  quasi  rex  totiua  J^ypH^  ei  vocaverurU  eum  Jpit^* 
99y^  Kireher  {(Edip,  ^Eg!fpt,  <om.  I.  /».  196.  JRom.  1652);  and  ho 
gires  us  from  Varro  the  reason  why  he  was  called  Serapis  :  '*  Xjut«i* 
Area  {jmqUit  Fiarr.)  in  fuA  positut  erai,  Grtech  sen  ^gypHaci  diciiur 
'St^Hi  unde  'S0^tiir49t  quasi  Area  Apis,  deinde,  und  Utwd  muiatd,  )^f(m9n^ 
dieius  est."  Al8o«  according^  to  Strabo,  Aris  was  the  same  as  QsiBis. 
"Os  Urn  ("Atfff)  8  tmi{  Mc)  'O^/e'f  {Hb»  xTii.  p.  1 144.  Ed.  Oxon.)  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  Joseph,  together  with  the  names  of  Ap|S 
and  Serapis,  also  bore  that  of  Osiris,  the  annual  mournings  which 
took  place  in  Egifpt  for  the  loss  of  Otvri^  b*dy,  and  the  jexhibition  of 
an  empty  Soros  upon  those  occasions,  were  ceremonies,  derived  from 
the  loss  of  Josephs  My,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Hebrew* 
when  they  left  the  country,  tfuUus  Urmicus,  who  flourished  under 
the  two  sons  of  Consiantine,  endeavours  to  explain  the  reason  {De_ 
Error.  Prof  an,  ReHg.)  why  Joseph  was  called  Seiiapis.  In  opposition 
to  the  origin  assigned  by  Vairro,  for  the  name  Serapis,  it  may  be  ob« 
served,  that  Plutarch  (Delrid.etOsir.  c.290  derides  a  notion  which 
prevailed,  maintaining  that  Serapis  was  no  God,  but  a  mere  name  for 
the  sepulchral  chest  where  the  body  of  Apis  was  deposited :  Ov«  iTv«4 
eMv  rh  :£»^»^tPf  «XX^  r^y  'AHIAQS  XOpoH  «0r«f  nsfUlttrfiai.  But  things 
which  were  r^ected  by  the  Greeks,  as  inconsistent  with  their  religious 
opinions,  may  come  much  nearer,  on  this  account,  to  truth,  and  to  our 
own.  A  very  popular  notion  has  long  been  entertained,  concemiug 
on  extraneous  idol  brought  to  Alexandria,  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies^ 
from  the  coast  of  Pontus,  which  received  the  appellation  of  Serapis 
upon  its  arrival  in  Egypt.  But  the  word  Serapis  is  purely  Egyptian 
(Vid.  Jablonski  Panth.  jEgypt.  torn.  I.  p.  232.  Fraiuv/.  1750);  and 
there  is  something  extremely  improbable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
importation.  Tha^  any  of  the  Ptolemies,  cooped  as  tliey  were  in  Egypt, 
should  insult  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  (lUacrobius  Satumal.  /.  i, 
e.  7.)  by  the  introduction  of  a  strange  Divinity  from  the  EuxiNE,  has 
always  worn  an  appearance  of  fable.  Jablonski  has  refuted  the  opi** 
nion,  by  proving  that  Serapis  was  worshipped  in  Memphis  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Ptolcmie$.  (Panth.  Egypt.  Ub.n.  c.h.  p.%Z^.  Franc. 

J750), 
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hoped  we  may  succeed.     If  these  were  the     chap. 
only  monuments  of  the  kind  belonging  to  the 


|750)»  and  by  thewiDj^  from  Etutaihhu  that  the  whole  story  of  thU 
Stncpie  Deity  was  derived  from  Sin^irium  fi<»ar  JK/4?mpAt#.  Thus 
Tacitui,  **.  SmCmh  £x  qu4  trantierit  (Serapit)  Mm^hm  perhibaOj 
inefyiam  ^Um,  ei  vHeris  EgjfpH  colunun.'*  Yet  Gihbm  seeins  to  imply 
/Hiit,  c.  S8.  voi.  V.  p,  90.  Lnuk  180?)  that  both  the  name  and  the 
ubi  were  alike  strang^en  to  th9  priests  ofMgypts  iknd  be  sneers  at  the 
Dotios  of  Fmmus^  that  the  Patriarch  Joseph  had  been  adoccd  in  the 
country  as  the  Bull  jtpiM^  and  the  God  SerapU,  (JUd,  See  Nete  36.) 
The  reader  may  consult  the  learned  observations  of  Beehart  upon  this 
IMAiyect  (Hierw&eon,  tern,  I.  /.  ii,  e.  84.  pp,  845, 346, 347, 348),  and 
also  oiJabbntki,  upon  which  Gibbon  may  have  unrounded  his  scep^ 
ticism,  although  he  have  not  mentioned  his  authors.  The  following^ 
passage  of  jipeUederuit  as  cited  by  Beehari,  proves  the  name  Serajne  to 
be  of  antient  date  in  Egypt  :  **Jpit^  reUUut  inter  JDeat,  Sarapis  appel^ 
faiua  esi.'*  Upon  the  identity  of  Serapis  and  Josbph  many  learned 
wnters  are  agreed.  *'  Sunt  qui  Apim  ei  Seiupidbm  unum  Numen 
gfuidrimt,  et  per  Serapidem  Joseph  UM  intellesermt :  nec  veritati 
coNnuRU  yioetur  hac  opiirio.'*  fCunenu  de  Repub,  Heb.  Annet, 
JViOTlot,  C.17.  neUXA.  Thes.  Jniiq,  SacMgoHni,  Venet,  1745.)  In- 
deed, the  number  of  authors  and  commentators  by  whom  this  opinion 
is  maintained  may  be  considered  as  more  than  a  counterpoise  to  the 
objections  of  Boehart  and  of  Jabtentki.  TiBiNUS,  (Annot.  in  SulpU» 
Sever,  p.  59.  Ed,  Horn.  L.  Bai.  1654.)  in  addition  to  the  authorities 
sibove  cited,  mentions  also  Pieriut  and  Baronius :  and  be  further  ob« 
serves,  *'Idque  patetr  turn  ex  nomine  Serapis  quod  Bovem  notat; 
turn  ex  nomine  Artaph^  quo  teste  Plutarcho,  Osiris  vocabatur,  levi 
cotnmutatione  ex  Joseph  facta  :  turn  ex  Hieroglyph icis,  quibus  0sjri« 
dcm  desiguabant,  puta  iigura  bovis  sen  vituli,  notis  Luoas  et  Solis 
insigniti  :  item  juvenis  imberbis  cum  modio  et  calatho  in  capite. 
Que  in  Josephum,  <gusque  boves  et  spicas,  et  SBtatem,  et  astrologias 
peritiam,  ad  amussim  quadrant.  Subscribunt  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Augustinus,  A  Lapide,  et  Bonfrerius."  See  also  Spencer  de  Leg. 
Heb.  Ub,  iii.  pp.  270,  27  K  Beyer,  Hen.  Vyeghorst.  de  Vero  Dei  Culiu, 
pag.  m.  25.  edii.  Kihn.  1671*  MiehaSU  Not.  ad  GaffuretL  CMrvmtatet, 
fidit,  Hamburg,  tfc.  Hfc, 


V. 
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CHAP,  antient  world,  and  we  had  not  the  evidence' 
t  '  .  afforded  by  the  Soros- m  the  principal  PrRAMiD, 
a  greater  degree  of  difficulty  might  oppose  the 
undertaking.  But,  in  addition  to  the  testimony 
offered  by  this  remarkable  relic,  we  are  enabled, 
by  collateral  evidences  derived  from  other 
countries,  to  establish,  beyond  all  controversy, 
the  truth  of  their  sepulchral  origin.  It  has  been 
already  shewn,  that,  of  themselves,  they  con- 
stitute but  remaining  traces  of  a  custom  com- 
mon to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  ^  An  antient 
Tumulus  for  men  of  princely  rank  seems  very 
generally  to  have  consisted  of  three  parts ;  the 
Soros,  the  Pile,  or  Heap,  and  the  Stele,  Of 
these,  ifomer  mentions  two  at  once;  as  being 
those  parts  of  a  Tumulus  which  were  externally 
visible*.  As  the  practice  occasionally  varied 
among  different  nations,  only  one  of  these  was 
used  to  denote  an  antient  burying-place.  In 
^  Asia  Minor,  the  Soros,  of  gigantic  proportion, 
sometimes  stood  alone,  without  the  Pile  and  the 


(l)  ^' Apud  mijoresy  nobiles,  aut  sub  montibus,  aut  in  montibus, 
sepeliebantur ;  unde  natum  est,  ut  tupra  cadavera  aut  Pyramides 
fierenty  aut  ingentes  collocarentur^  columnae."  ServU  CommerU,  in 
VirgU* 

(3)  Tvfi^f  rh  SniXf)  n.  II.  n.  456.    See  Greek  JIfarbUs,  'p.  2.  Cambi 

1809. 
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StSle^.  In  Sc  YTHi  A,  and  in  many  Northern  coun- 
tries, the  Pile  only  appears*.  In  Greece 
perhaps,  although  no  instance  is  decidedly 
known,  the  simple  StSlS,  without  the  pile,  might 
serve  to  denote  the  grave  of  a  deceased  person  *. 
The  Pile,  or  Heap,  was  generally  nothing  more 
than  a  lofty  mound  of  earth.  More  rarely,  it 
"was  a  magnificent  pyramid.  A  square  platform 
was  left,  in  some  instances,  upon  the  tops  of 
those  pyramids,  as  a  pedestal  for  the  Sl^l6.  This 
^eems  to  have  been  the  case  upon  the  summit 
of  the  principal  Pyramid  of  Djiza^.  Hence  Hermetic 
originated  the  appellation  of  Hermetic  Stil^ 
(because  Hermes  had  the  care  of  the  dead),  and 
all    the    Grecian    Mythology    connected    with 


(3)  See  tbe  account  of  tbe  sepulchres  at  Telmeuus,  in  the  former 
Section,  Cb.  viii.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  edition. 

(4)  See  the  VignHte  to  Chap.  zi.  Vol.  I.  8to.  edition. 

.  {^)  Kmi:Sr^Xn9  W  tunrif  ytAgUh  •tm.nu^tf.  Oim,  Jlex,  Strom.  Uh.'v, 
Oxon.  1715-  The  ^reat  Column  at  Alexandria^  called  **  Pompeif*» 
PiUar"  may  possibly  be  an  example  of  the  StiU,  standing^  aUmts  ai 
yt'iW  be  shewn  in  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

(6)  Fimskb  mentions  marks  of  this  kind,  which  he  supposes  were 
intended  for  a  Colossus.  "  On  remarque  encore  les  enfon^ures  qui  y 
sonty  lesquelles  servoient  pour  tenir  ferme  la  base  du  Colosse  qui  y 
estoitpos^."  RelaHon  d'Effi/pie,  p*  141,  Pam,  1677.  It  was  in  all 
probability  a  SUU;  but  we  did  not  perceive  any  such  appearance ; 
neither  did  Pococke,  as  he  confesses,  p.  43.  vol.  I.  Descr^,  of  the  East, 
land,  1743. 
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them '.  In  America,  pyramids  were  built  in 
this  manner  by  the  antient  inhabitants  of  that 
great  continent.  That  those  pyramids  were  also 
temples,  is  true;  because  all  antient  sepukkres 
were  objects  of  worship^  and  tombs  were  the 
origin  of  temples^.  The  Spaniards,  when  they 
first  arrived  in  Mexico,  found  pyramids  as  temples 
there;  but  they  were  sebulchbes.  Gage  de- 
scribes one  of  these':  ^* It  was,'*  says  he,  ''a 
square  mount  of  earth  and  •tone,  fifty  fathoms 
long  every  way,  built  upwards  like  to  a  pyramid 
of  Egypt,  saving  that  the  top  was  not  sh^rp, 
but  plain  and  flat,  and  ten  fathoms  square. 
tJpon  the  west  side  were  steps  up  to  the  top.'^ 
By  the  account  Gemelli  gives*  of  the  Mexican 
Pyramids  at  Teotiguacan  (signifying,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  a  Place  of  Gods,  or  of 
Jtdoratiori),  they  were  erected,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian Pyramids,  for  sepulchres.  The  first  he 
saw  was  a  Pyramid  of  the  Moon,   about   one 


*  0)  See  Vol.  IIL  of  these  Travels,  p.  73.  Octavo  edit.  A  db^  is  often 
represented  upon  the  sepulchral  St^he,  as  a  type  of  the  Egjfftiua^ 
Mercury.  This  Deity  appears  upon  Egyptian  monuments,  represented 
by  a  human  fi^re  with  a  dog*s  head, 

(9)  See  Vol.  II.  of  these  Travels,  p.  75.  Octavo  edit. 

(a>  Survey  of  the  fPeH  India,  Chap.  xii.     Itimd,  1677. 

<4)  Travels,  lib.U.  c.8p  Part  6. 
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hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  ^*It  wa$ 
made,"  he  says,  **  of  earth,  in  steps,  like  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt ;"  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  a 
great  stone  idol  of  the  Moon.  The  Pyramid  of 
the  Sun  was  about  forty  feet  higher,  and  upon 
the  top  of  it  a  vast  statue  of  the  Sun :  And  as 
these  pyromidi  were  erected  for  devotion,  so 
were  they  for  sepulchres^  The  same  author 
further  informs  us,  that  within  the  Pyramid  of 
the  Moon  were  vaults  where  their  kings  were 
buriedj  for  which  reason  the  road  to  them  is 
called  MiCAOTLi,  that  is  to  say.  The  Way  of  the 
Dead.  Precisely,  too,  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  surroimded  by  sepul- 
chres of  a  more  diminutive  form,  the  Mexican 
Pyramids  have,  as  Gemelli  tells  us,  **  about  them, 
several  httle  artificial  mounts,  supposed  to  be 
bwrying'places  of  lords.'"  Another  instance  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  more  remarkable  for  the 
similitude  it  bears  to  the  principal  pyramid  of 
Egypt,  was  found  in  the  same  country,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  by  some  hunters.  This  is  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Pc^antla,  mentioned  by  Hum- 
boldt; for,  in  this,  mortar  ^^may  be  discerned  in  the 
interstices  between  the  stones*  It  is  an  edifice  of 
very  high  antiquity,  and  was  always  an  object 
of  veneration  among  the  Mexicans.     Humboldt 
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CHAP,  saya '  "  they  concealed  this  monument,  for  cen-^ 
tunes,  from  the  Spaniards  f  and  that  it  was 
discovered  accidentally,  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  mentioned. 


(l)  Travels  in  New  Spain,  vol.11,  p.  259. 
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ShihTecki-^  Birds '^Arrival  at  Rosettar—JIfr.  Hammer 
sails  for  England-^S/o/e  of  Roaetta  a£  this  season  of  thg 
year. 

^f ^*  After  oui*  return  to  CaIro^  we  visited  the 
^— %— "^  library  of  the  Propaganda  Society,  ia  a  monas- 
of  the  Pro-  tery  belonging  to  the  Missionaries,  and  found  a 
pagan  uts.  ^j^jj^^j^qj^  ^f  boofcs  as  little  worth  notice  as  that 

of  the  Franciscans  at  Jerusalem.  It  consisted 
wholly  of  obscure  writings  on  points  of  faith, 
the  volumes  being  mixed  together  in  a  confused 
manner.  From  their  appearance,  it  was  evi- 
dent they  had  not  been  opened  by  their  present 
possessors.  We  were  shewn  some  drawings 
of  the  Costumi  of  Cairo,  which  had  been  made 
by  one  of  the  Monks,  very  ill  done,  but  worth 
seeing,  as  they  contained  a  representation  of 
every  thing  remarkable  in  the  manner  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city.  The  church  belonging 
to  the  convent  is  kept  in  very  neat  order.  The 
Copts  have  a  place  allowed  them  for  baptism, 
near  to  the  altar.  The  Coptic  language  is  now 
preserved  only  in  their  manuscripts.  We  pur- 
chased a  folio  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels,r 
finely  written,  which  had  the  Arabic  on  one  side, 
and  the  Coptic  on  the  other.  In  the  Coptic 
service  of  the  church,  the  prayers  are  read  in 
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[Arabic,  and  the  gospels  in  Coptic.  Browne,  who 
has  written  the  best  accou^it  of  Cairo,  computes 
the  number  of  its  mosques  at  more  than  three 
hundred,  and  the  total  population  of  the  city  as 
equal  to  three  hundred  thousand  souls  ^ 

In  our  road  to  the  English  head-quarters.  Marriage 
from  the  convent  of  the  Propagandists,  we  met  a 
marriage  procession.  First  came  a  person  bear- 
ing a  box,  looking  like  the  kind  of  show  which 
is  carried  about  the  streets  of  London,  covered 
with  gilding  and  ornaments.  The  use  of  this 
we  could  not  learn.  Next  followed  two  boys, 
superbly  dressed,  and  mounted  on  very  fine 
horses  richly  caparisoned.  Two  grooms  were 
in  attendance  upon  each  of  these  horses.  Then 
followed  a  great  number  of  men,  on  foot.  After 
these  came  the  bride,  beneath  a  canopy  sup- 
ported by  four  men,  and  preceded  by  a  female 
attendant,  who,  as  she  walked,  continued  to 
fan  her  with  one  of  the  large  semicircular  fans 
of  the  country,  made  of  differently  coloured 
feathers.  The  bride  was  entirely  covered  by 
a  veil  of  scarlet  crape,  spangled  from  head  to 
foot:    she  was  supported  on  each  side  by  a 

(1).  Travcli  in  Africa^  ;i.  7 1,  tund,  1799*  The  reader^  wishing  for 
a  further  statistical  detail,  may  be  referred  lo  the  Tolume  published  by 
this  faithful,  intellig^ent,  aud  most  enterprising  traveller. 

VOL.    v.  T 
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female^  veiled,  according  to  the  common  conh 
tume  of  the  country.  Then  followed  a  band 
of  musicians,  playing  upon  hautboys  and  tam- 
bours. After  the  musicians,  came  a  party  of 
Ahnehs,  screaming  the  Alleluiay  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  procession  closed  with  a  con- 
course of  people  of  all  descriptions. 

If  jJS  On  Monday,  Augmt  the  thirty-first,  we  were 
Effendi.  on  a  visit  to  the  ReU  Effendi,  a  minister  of  the 
Turkish  government,  holding  a  situation  which 
answers  to  the  office  of  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Two  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  Thrkish  army 
were  sitting  with  them.  The  garden  belonging 
to  this  house  was  that  in  which  Kleber  was 
assassinated.  While  we  were  conversing  with 
the  Reis^  a  Tahtar  came  into  the  room,  saying, 
in  the  Turkish  language,  **  Alexandria  is  taken  T 
Mr.  Hammer,  who  was  with  us,  interpreted  what 
the  Tahtar  had  said.  To  our  great  amazement, 
these  Tkirkish  officers  received  this  important 
intelligence  in  total  silence,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  countenance,  or  even  a  look  towards 
each  other.  Mr.  Hammer  said,  he  believed 
they  did  not  wish  the  people  of  Cairo  to  know 
that  the  English  were  the  captors.  After  a  few 
minutes  thus  passed  in  silence  and  gravity^  they 
began  to  whisper  to  each  other,  and  then  wrote 
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with  a  reed  the  name  of  the  Tahiar  who  broitght 
the  newft.  Afterwards,  addressmg  us,  the  Rets 
asked  if  we  had  understood  what  the  DaJuar 
had  said.  We  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
**  I  do  not»"  said  he,  ''  place  much  faith  in  the 
news ;  but  I  will  send  to  the  f^izier,  and  inquire  "^ 
if  he  has  received  any  despatches."  Having  done 
this,  an  answer  came^  stating  that  Alexandria 
was  not  taken ;  but  that  an  armistice  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  French  were  in  treaty  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  With  this  welcome 
information  we  took  our  leave,  and  determined 
instantly  to  hasten  to  the  British  camp,  and  to 
make  Lord  Hutchinsan  acquainted  with  some 
particulars  that  had  come  to  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  antiquities  collected  by  the 
French  in  Egypt,  all  of  which  we  knew  to  be 
deposited  in  Alexandria. 

Previous  to  our  departure^  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  as  much  additional  information  as 
possible,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
Rosetta  Tablet^;  as  there  is  no  doubt  but 
every  artifice  would  be  used  to  prevent  our 


(l)  See  the  account  given  of  the  discovery  by  Bmichard,  Vol«  IV.  of 
these  Travels,  Ch.  I.  p^7.  Note  (3). 

T2 
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^  vT^'  Commiinder-m-chidf  from  becoming  acquainted 
V-  ■y ;  with  the  place  of  its  conceahnent.  A  report 
had  already  been  industriously  circulated,  that 
this  stone  had  beeti  sent  to  France.  We  there- 
fore waited  upon  the  only  person  capable  of 
furthering  our  views  in  this  respect,  and  whose 
name  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  conceal  \  This 
person  was  no  other  than  the  intelligent  Carh 
MosettU  whose  inquisitive  mind  and  situation  in 
the  country  had  enabled  him  to  become  ac-^ 
quainted  with  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
French  army.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Rosetta  Stoncy 
which  he  maintained  to  be  still  in  Alexandria,  he 
informed  the  author,  that  something  even  of  a 
more  precious  nature  was  contained  among  the 

FiPBtintei-  French  plunder :    that  they  had  removed,  by 

llffGDCG  of 

the  jiiex^  force,  a  relic  long  held  in  veneration  among  the 
Soa^**  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  after  every  entreaty 
had  failed  for  that  effect;  and  that  they  enter- 
tained considerable  apprehension  lest  any  intel- 
ligence concerning  it  should  reach  the  English 
army:  that  Menou,  and  some  other  of  his  officers, 
had  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  people 
of  Alexandria  from  divulging  the  place  of  its 


(I)  See-*'Tombo/Jlexanfler/*  p.«l. 
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concealment,  before  it  could  be  conveyed  be-    chap. 
yond  the  reach  of  our  forces.  ' 

Signer  Rosettis  remote  situation  with  regard 
to  jilexandria  prevented  his  giving  a  more 
explicit  account  of  this  monument,  and  of  the 
place  where  it  originally  stood.  It  was,  he 
said,  of  one  entire  piece  of  stone,  of  an  asto- 
nishing size,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour: 
the  French  had  taken  it  from  some  mosque^  where 
it  had  been  long  venerated  by  the  Arabs :  and 
he  ended  by  giving  us  a  letter  addressed  to  one 
of  the  principal  merchants  in  Alexandria,  who, 
upon  our  arrival  in  that  city,  would  communi- 
cate any  other  information  we  might  require 
upon  this  subject. 

The  following  day  was  passed  in  taking  leave  Prepara- 
of  our  friends,  and  in  preparation  for  our  depar-  v^ime 
ture.     We  had  another  audience  of  the  Vizier,  ^'°™^''*'^*'* 
who  made   several   inquiries    concerning   the 
Pyramids,  and  very  kindly  asked  if  there  were 
any  thing  else  in  Cknro,  or  im  its  neighbourhood, 
which  we  might  wish  to  see.     He  then  added 
a  few  questions  respecting  the  embalmed  birds 
found  at  Saccdra ;  requesting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  would  send  him  one  of  these  birds. 
This  very  rare  curiosity  in  a  Turk  surprised  us; 
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for»  in  general^  nothing  can  exceed  either  their 
ignorance  or  their  indifference,^  as  to  literary 
intelligence.  We  sent  him  one  of  the  jars  which 
contain  the  Ris,  unopened;  and  another  with 
the  lid  removed  and  the  interior  visible,  that  he 
might  examine  its  contents^  if  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  other  vessel  as  it  was  found.  When 
we  rose  to  take  leave,  the  attendants  presented 
each  of  us  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief^ 
according  to  the  usual  custom  in  the  East. 

AiriTai  of  I'lus  day  the  tapestry  destined  for  the  cover- 
ing f^X  ing  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca  arrived  from  Con- 
Mk^.**  itton^moj&/e,  by  the  way  of  Syria.  We  were 
desirous  of  seeing  the  entry  into  Cairo  of  the 
cavalcade  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  but  foimd 
it  to  be  impossible,  from  the  extreme  danger 
attending  it.  Mr.  Hammer,  although  in  the 
jirabian  dress,  dared  not  to  venture  into  the 
fanatical  and  furious  mob  that  had  assembled 
upon  the  outside  of/  the  city.  The  people  ran 
from  every  house  and  comer  of  Cairo,  to 
greet  its  coming;  and  happy  was  the  Moslem 
who  could  get  near  enough  to  kiss  a  part  of 
the  trappings,  or  even  the  tail  of  the  camel  by 
which  it  was  carried.  After  parading  it  through 
the  principal  streets,  it  was  taken  to  the  Citadel, 
to  be  kept  until  the  great  Caravan  of  Pilgrims 
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began  its  march  to  Mecca.  Every  .house  in 
Ccuro,  upon  this  occasion,  displayed  the  most 
gaudy  hangings;  but  the  principal  colours  were 
blue^  scarlet,  crimson,  and  yellow.  The  whole 
city  was  one  scene  of  festivity.  In  several 
houses  we  saw  a  figure  made  up  of  wool  or 
cotton,  to  resemble  a  sheep,  but  could  not  learn 
for  what  purpose  it  was  so  placed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  the  second,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  we  set  out  from  Ccfiro,  passing 
along  the  Canal  in  our  cj^'erm,  and  having  on 
board  four  ladies,  recommended  tp  us  for  pro-  Escape 
tection  by  the  Propaganda  Missionaries.  Mr.  Ladies. 
Hammer  was  also  on  board,  and  rendered  us 
great  service  in  this  dangerous  undertaking,  by 
being  in  his  Oriental  habit.  We  placed  the 
women  in  our  cabin,  concealed  by  lattice-work 
and  boughs,  Mr.  Hammer  and  the  rest  of  our 
party  standing  before  the  entrance.  The  banks 
of  the  canal  were  covered  by  Gahongies  and 
Turkish  troops,  carousing,  and  discharging  their 
tophaikes.  Had  they  only  suspected  the  pre-* 
sence  of  females  in  our  boat,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  us;  but  the  lives 
of  these  ladies  depended  upon  the  success  of 
the  plan  adopted  for  their  escape ;  many  women 
being  daily  sacrificed  by  the  TVrM  in  conse- 
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CHAP,  quence  of  having  been  married  to,  or  having 
been  with  Frenchmen.  In  order  to  avoid  being 
searched,  or  giving  rise  to  suspicion,  we  had 
chosen  the  most  public  time  of  the  day  for 
passing  the  canal.  Our  jirab  boatmen  had 
promised  their  assistance,  and  they  ^were  very 
faithful.  When  we  entered  the  boat,  we  be- 
lieved, from  their  appearance,  that  our  passen- 
gers were  old  women.  They  sat  muffled  up, 
and  completely  concealed  by  coarse  and  thick 
veils,  which  covered  not  only  their  faces  but 
their  persons.  When  we  had  cleared  the 
canal,  and  reached  the  opea  channel  of  the 
river,  they  took  off  their  veils,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were  all  young. 
One  of  them  was  very  beautiful ;  she  had  been 
married  about  four  years  before ;  but  her  husband 
dying  of  the  plague,  during  the  last  summer, 
had  left  her  a  widow.  They  accompanied  us  as 
far  as  Bulac;  when  meeting  with  two  of  the  Pro- 
pagandists  who  had  assisted  their  escape  from 
Cdtro^  and  being  unable,  from  the  small  size  of 
our  djerm,  to  offer  them  suitable  means  of  con- 
veyance for  their  passage  to  Rosettaj  we  engaged 
the  cabin  of  a  large  barge  preparing  to  descend 
the  Nile,  where,  secluded  from  the  observation 
of  the  other  passengers,  they  might  have  secure 
and  convenient  accommodation^ 
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Upon  our  arrival  at  Bulac,  we  met  Lord 
Hutchinsons  brother  upon  the  quay,  and  two 
other  English  officers,  who  had  just  arrived  with 
despatches  for  the  Grand  Fizier,  containing  news 
of  the  capitulation  then  pending  between  our 
Command^r^n-chief  and  General  Menou,  for 
the  surrender  of  Alexandria.  As  they  were 
unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  we 
sent  our  interpreter  to  hire  a  party  of  jurats  to 
conduct  Nthem  to  the  English  head-quarters  in 
Cairo. 

At  six  o'clock  p.  M.  we  embarked  again,  and,  Passage 

^  down  the 

having  lowered  the  sails,  committed  our  djerm  ^''ile. 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  river.  Its  course  might 
rather  be  described  as  a  tdrrent  than  as  a  cur-  . 
rent.  Although  a  strong  contrary  wind  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  of  our  voyage  down  the 
Nile,  we  descended  with  even  greater  rapidity 
than  we  had  sailed  in  coming  from  Rosetta. 
The  water  in  the  Nilometer  of  Rhouda  had  risen 
mine  feet  during  the  month  oi  August:  at  this 
time  it  wanted  only  two  inches  of  elevation  to 
cover  entirely  the  whole  of  the  Corinthian  co- 
lumn on  which  the  height  of  the  inundation  is 
measured,  and  it  was  expected  to  rise  yet  for 
twenty  days.  The  great  heats  had  evidently 
subsided ;    although  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
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CHAP,   thermometer,  this  day  at  noon,  stood  at  ninety 

VI. 

degrees. 

As  we  left  Bulac,  we  had  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  in  the  world,  presented  by  the  wide 
surface  of  the  Nile  crowded  with  vessels,  the 
whole  city  of  Cairo,  the  busy  throng  of  shipping 
at  the  quay,  the  Citadel  and  heights  of  Mokatam, 
the  distant  Said,  the  Pyramids  of  Djiza  and  of 
SaccAra,  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and  the  Tombs 
of  the  Sultans;  all  these  were  in  view  at  the  same 
time;  the  greater  objects  being  tinged  with  the 
most  brilliant  effect  of  light  it  is  possible  to 
conceive;  while  the  noise  of  the  waters,  the 
shouts  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  moving  picture 
everywhere  oflFered  by  the  Nile,  gave  a  cheerful 
contrast  to  the  stillness  of  the  Desert,  and  the 
stedfast  majesty  of  monuments,  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  a  classic  bard  as  "  looking  tranquil- 
lity." We  continued  our  progress  during  the 
evening  and  the  whole  of  the  night.  The  next 
morning,  September  the  third,  we  found  ourselves 
at  Teran6,  and  went  on  shore  to  procure  a  little 
milk  for  our  breakfast.  Here  we  filled  two 
large  earthen  jars  with  iVi/e  water;  and  having 
rendered  them  air-tight,  we  luted  them  care- 
fully with  the  mud  of  the  Nile:  then  placing 
th^QQi  in  wooden  cases,  we  filled  all  the  vacant 
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spaces  with  the  same  substance.    The  mud  soon    chap. 

VI 

became  dry)  and  very  hard;   thus  preserving  .       '    . 
the  jars  from  the  danger  of  being  broken  by 
any  shock  which  the  cases  containing  them 
might  sustain ;  and  also,  by  the  total  exclusion 
of  atmospheric  air,  preventing  any  change  from 
taking  place  in  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
water.     In  this  state  they  were  sent,  one  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  another  to  Pro- 
fessor Jacquin  at  Vienna.      It  is  not  yet  known 
ivhat  chemical  union  takes  place  in  Nile  water, 
-when  the  addition  of  pounded  almonds  causes  it 
to  precipitate  the  substances  it  holds  in  a  state 
of  imperfect  solution :   this  is  the  common  mode 
adopted  in  Egypt  for  clarifying  the  water.     The  chemical 
only  result  we  have    been    able    to   obtain^  of°the"* 
from  the  most  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  ^u^^T^^ 
Nile  water,  proves  it  to  contain  the  carbonates  of  ^^^' 
Magnesia,  Lime,  and  Iron;   the  Muric^t  oi Soda; 
and  a  small  portion  of  Silex  and  Alumine.     But 
it  is  one  of  the  purest  waters  known ;  remark- 
able for  its  easy  digestion  by  the  stomach,  and 
for  its  salutary  qualities  in  all  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied  ^    The  mud,  or  slime,  left  by  this 


(1)  '' Veau  du  Nil  jouit  d'une  g^rand  puret^ :  cette  quality  la  rend 
bien  pr^cieuse^  non  seulement  pour  la  preparation  des  alimens,  mai» 
encore  pous  lea  arts  cbymiques  oil  elle  pent  remplacer  I'eau  de  pluie 
dont  ce  pays  est  priv^,  et  I'eau  distill^."  LaDkade 
4om.  I.  p,%eQ.    JuKairt,An7. 
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water  is  found  to  consist  principally  of  j4lumine 
in  a  state  of  great  purity:  it  contains  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  this  substance;  the  rest  is 
carbonate  of  Lime,  Watery  Carbon,  Iron  oxide, 
Silex,  and  carbonate  of  Magnesia.  The  persons 
concerned  in  agriculture,  in  Egypt,  regard  it  as 
a  sufficient  manure,  without  any  addition  of 
dung*:  this  they  reserve  for  other  purposes, 
and  principally  for  fuel. 

Remains  of       Haviuff    rcccived    information,    from    some 

the  City  of  .  .   .  ' 

SAte.  Bedouin  Arabs  inhabiting  the  Delta,  of  Ruins  on 

the  spot  marked  by  D^Anville  as  the  situation 
of  the  antient  City  of  Sais,  we  determined  to 
visit  them.  They  are  near  to  the  village  now 
called  5^7  Hajar,  or  Se  el  Hajar :  this  name, 
literally  translated,  may  signify  "TAe  antient 
Sdisr  These  Ruins  were  not  observed  by  the 
French  during  their  residence  in  Egypt :  they 
seem  to  have  been    ignorant    even  of   their 


(0  **  Agri  ita  pin^ue  fiant,  ut  stercoratione  non  eg^eant."  (Prosper 
MpinusJ    yoy.  Decade  Egypt,  torn,  1.  p.  SI 9* 

(2)  Mf .  Hamilion,  perhaps  more  judiciously,  writes  ibe  name  of  this 
place  Sd^l-Haggar.  { See  JEgyptiaea,  /y.360.  Land.  1809.)  It  has 
been  here  written  as  nearly  as  )x>B8ible  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  is  pronounced  upon  the  spot.  But  the  jfrahe  make  one  word 
of  it;  as  Selhajars  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  call  it  SUkajm'- 
Egnumt  and  Heynum  {vol.  11.  /i.  113.  Land,  1759.)  wrote  \X  Sa  ei 
Hajer, 
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existence  ^  The  first  notice  of  ihertx  by  Europeans 
occurs  in  the  Travels  of  Egmont  and  Heyman^\ 
and  Mr.  Bryant  refers  to  the  accotint  given  by 
those  Dutchmen^  iti  his  observations  upon  the 
locality  of  Ztwm*.  The  situation  of  S6'l  Hajar  is 
not  laid  down  in  any  modern  map;  but  our  boat- 
men were  acquainted  with  it,  and  they  informed 
us  that  we  should  not  reach  it  before  midnight. 
We  therefore  ordered  them  to  anchor  as  soon 
as  they  came  near  to  the  village,  and  to  remain 
there  until  day-light.  The  velocity  with  which 
we  proceeded,  against  a  violent  north-west  wind 
quite  astonished  us.  Our  boat  lay  upon  the 
water  with  her  broadside  to  the  current,  and 
Mras  generally  held  in  this  position  by  the  crew ; 
but  sometimes  she  was  suffered  to  float  as  the 
stream  carried  her,  turning  about  in  all  possible 
directions. 

The  next  morning,  Friday y  September  the 
fourth,  being  told  by  our  boatmen  that  we 
were  close  in  with  SS'l  Hajar,  we  rose  a  littl^ 


(S)  See  Dmon's  account  of  the  obserrations  made  by  the  French  in 
Ufper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

(4)  Travels  through  Part  oi Europe,  Asia  Minor,  &e.   Vol.  II.  p.  T 1 1 . 
Lond.  1759. 

(5)  See  OI)servations  relating^  to  various  Parts  of  Antieot  Histoiy,  bjr 
Jacob  Br  If  ant,   p.  3l9.     Cam6.  1767. 
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before  day-light,  to  take  a  hasty  breakfast,  and 
set  out  for  the  Ruins.  As  soon  as  the  dawn 
appeared,  we  landed  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  a  little  to  the  south  oi  Rachmanie; 
near  to  the  place  where  a  canal,  passing  across 
the  Delta,  joins  the  Dametta  with  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore  we  came  to  the  village  of  S6'l  Hcgar, 
and  found  the  Arab  peasants  already  at  their 
work.  They  were  employed  in  sifting  soil  to 
lay  upon  their  com  land,  among  evident  remains 
of  antient  buildings.  The  present  village  of 
S6'l  Hajar  seems  to  be  situate  in  the  suburban 
district  of  the  antient  city;  for  as  we  proceeded 
hence,  in  an  eastern  direction,  we  soon  discerned 
its  vestiges.  Irregular  heaps,  containing  ruined 
foundations  which  had  defied  the  labours  of  the 
peasants,  appeared  between  the  village  and 
some  more  considerable  remains  farther  to- 
wards the  north-east.  The  earth  was  covered 
with  fragments  of  antient  terra  cotta,  which  the 
labourers  had  cast  out  of  their  sieves.  At  the 
distance  of  about  three  inrlongs,  we  came  to  an 
immense  quadrangular  inclosure,  nearly  a  mile 
wide,  formed  by  high  walls  or  rather  mounds  of 
earth,  facing  the'four  points  of  the  compass,  and 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
surround  a  spacious  area.    In  the  centre  of  this 
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was  another  conicalheap,  supporting  the  ruins 
of  some  building,  whose  original  form  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  The  ramparts  of  this  in** 
closure  are  indeed  so  lofty,  as  to  be  visible  from 
tiie  river ;  although  at  this  distance  the  irregu*^ 
larity  of  their  appearance  might  cause  a  person 
ignorant  of  their  real  nature  to  mistake  them 
for  natural  eminences  \  In  their  present  appear^" 
ance^  they  seem  to  correspond  with  the  account 
given  of  a  similar  inclosure  at  San^  or  Tanis  % 


(1)  See  the  VignHU  to  this  Chapter. 

(S)  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  learned  a/ocoft  Styanif  in 
bis  dissertation  upon  the  situation  of  Zoan,  distinguishes  this  city 
from  Tamtf  and  confounds  it  with  Hbliopolis  :  (See  €Hftervatiimt 
rekUmg  to  varUmt  Parte  qf  AtUietU  Hietoty,  p.  301.  Comb,  1767.) 
Until  M.  Larcher  shall  have  written  his  promised  dissertation  upon 
the  two  cities  which  bore  the  name  of  HeHepoHe,  and  better  evidence 
be  giffsa  for  the  notion  of  a  Ptetub-HeHepoUt  upon  the  Arabian  side 
of  the  AUe,  the  following^  localities  will  be  here  assigned  for  the  three 
cities,  SaU^  Tanis,  and  HeHepoUt  :^{or  the  first,  Si*l  Htyars  for  the 
aecond.  Sans  for  the  third,  Matarieh.  M,LarcKei^e  doubts  upon  this 
subject  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  following  remarks  made  by  Bryant, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  they  had  not  a  common  origin  :  indeed, 
the  French  writer  seems  almost  to  have  literally  translated  Brjfmnf% 
words.    **  There  were  two  cities  named  Heliopolis  ;   of  which  I 

SHALL  HAVE  A  GREAT  DEAL  TO  SAY  HEREAFTER.     •     •     •     •     •     This 

is  a  circumstance  that  has  escaped  the  netice,  not  only  of  all  the 
modems,  but  of  most  of  the  Antients."  (See  Bryant,  Obeervat.  ^c. 
p,  83.  Note  3.  Camb,  1767*)  *'  II  y  avoit  deux  villes,"  says  Lareker, 
**  de  ce  nom  (HeUopoHs).  •  •  •  *  *  Ceci  auroit  besoin  d'  4trd 
appuy^  de  preuves,  mais  comme  cela  exigeroit  une  dissertation  fort 

longue,  »  LB  FBRAI  PBOBABLBMBNT  DANS  UNB  MBHOIRB  A  PART.      ToNe 

Cdogrt^hifw  de  FHistoire  d^HMkte,  pp,  17 1|  173.    Pairie,  1766. 
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by  a  friend  of  our  party,  who  visited  the  Pyra^ 
mids  with  us,  and  who  was  engaged  in  a  voyage 
down  the  Nile  at  the  time  we  were  employed 
among  the  Ruins  of  Sais  \  The  -water  of  the 
river,  in  consequence  of  the  inundation,  had 
obtained  access  to  this  inclosure,  so  as  to  form 
a  small  lake  around  the  conical  heap  of  rains 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  area.  Per- 
haps it  was  thus  admitted  in  antient  times  ;  as 
the  vast  rampart  of  the  inclo^ure,  both  in  its 
bulk  and  elevation,  render  it  well  calculated  to 
contain  water.  The  jiescription  given  by  Hero- 
dotus of  a  sepulchre^  at  Sais  is  so  applicable  to 
the  general  appearance  of  this  place,  that  per-* 
haps  the  evidence  it  affords  may  be  deemed 
almost  conclusive  as  to  the  locality  of  the  city. 


(l)  fVilliam  Hamilton^  Esq.  F.  A.S.  one  of  his  {Majesty's  Uoder- 
Secretaries  of  State,  author  of  "  Remarks  on  several  Parts  of  Twrhey" 
of  which  ooly  Part  the  First,  under  the  title  of  jEgj/ptiaca,  has  yet 
appeared.  J t  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hamillon's  other  important 
avocations  will  not  prevent  the  continuation  of  this  valuable  work. 
For  his  account  of  the  situation  of  San,  and  the  present  appearance 
of  its  ruins,  see  JEgyptiaca,  /».  383.  JLofuf.  1809.  A  Map  of  their 
Topography,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Ruins,  as  they  were  discovered  by  the 
French,  are  given  in  Plate  xvii  of  Denon*s  large  work.  In  tbe  same 
Plate  may  be  seen  also  a  PUn  of  an  Inclosure  and  Ruins  near  Beibeih, 
which  exactly  represents  the  present  appearance  of  the  inclosure  at 
Sais. 

'•    (9)  Herodot.  Euterpe,  c.  170.    Herochtus  says  be  was  not  permitted 
to  name  tbe  person  to  whom  this  sepulchre  belooged. 


-•  I 
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Me  says  it  stood  within  the  sacred  inclosure, 
behind  the  temple  of  Minerva;  mentioning  also 
a  shrine  %  in  Avhich  were  obelisks ;  and  near  to 
those  obelisks  a  lake,  flanked  with  stone,  equal 
in  size  to  the  Lake  Trochots  at  Delos.  But  the 
fonn  of  the  lake,  according  to  him,  was  circular. 
Nocturnal  solemnities  were  exhibited  upon  it, 
according  to  a  custom  still  kept  up  at  Grand 
Cairo,  at  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  The  so- 
lemnities of  Minerva  at  Sais  were  reckoned  to 
hold  the  third  rank  in  importance  among  all  the 
festivals  of  Egypt  *•  It  was  the  metropolis  of 
Lower  Egypt ' ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  origi- 
nally an  Athenian  colony,  Egmont  and  Heyman 
found  here  a  very  curious  Inscription*  in  honour 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  its  bene- 
factor, certain  of  whose  titles  are  given  ^: 

AYTOKPA* 


(3)  Tf/ciMT*    Euterpe^  e,  170. 

(4)  Herodot,  ibid,  e.  169.  The  principal  solemnities  were  held  at 
Bttbastut^  in  honour  of  Diana,  Those  of  Buairit,  in  honour  of  Isit, 
held  the  second  rank.  Minerva  was  worshipped  at  SaU  under  the 
nvoe  of  NeUkf  according  to  Plaio  and  Plutarch, 

(5)  K<i2  h  S«i*V  fitnrpi^Xts  rfr#  tUittf  x^^*  Sirabon,  Geogr,  lib,  xtIi* 
p,  1137-  ed,  Oxon, 

(6)  Egmont  and  Hfjfman's  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  113,    L&nd,  1759. 

(7)  As  this  Inscriptionis  the  only  one  which  has  been  found  by  the 
modems  at  SaIs,  in  any  legible  characters }  and  is>  moreover,  mate- 
rially connected  with  the  history  of  the  city ;  and  as  the  work  which 

VOL.  v.  U  contains 
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AYTOKPATOPAKAICAPA 

MAPKONAYPHAIONANTHNEINON 

CEBACTONAPMHNIAKONMHAIKON 

nAPeiKONMEriCTON 

HnOAICTONEYEPrETHN 

They  saw  also  the  colossal  statue  of  a  female, 
with  hieroglyphics,  the  head  of  which  had  been 
broken  off  and  removed  to  Cairo.  Fourteen 
camel-loads  of  treasure  were  said  to  haVe  been 
found  among  the  Ruins.  Our  inquiry  after 
antiquities  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  we  began  to  despair  of  carrying 
from  Sais  any  thing  belonging  to  the  antient 
city,  excepting  our  description  of  the  place, 
and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  inclosure,  as  seen 


contains  it  is  now  become  rare;  the  author  hopes  its  repetition  here 
will  not  be  deemed  superflaous.—- Another  Ifucr^ptum,  of  much  greater 
celebrity,  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  (De  hid,  ei  Osir,  c.  9,),  as  it 
existed  upon  the  pedestal  of  Minerva's  statue  at  Sais.  Kireher  has 
attempted  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  it  was  engraven.  It  was,  in 
all  probability,  written  in  the  Sacred  characters ;  but,  if  it  were  a 
Greek  inscription,  it  might,  from  its  antiquity  and  the  number  of  the 
letters,  have  stood  in  the  following  order : 

ErXlEIM  I  HANTOrEr 
ONOZKAIONKAI EZO 
MENONKAITONEMON 

nEnAONOYAEiznne 

NHTOZAnEKAAYS'EN 
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from  the  river'.      The  French  had  so  often   chap. 

VI, 

stripped  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  Delta,  that,  although  Sdis  had 
hitherto  escaped  their  visitation,  the  mere  com- 
ing of  strangers  filled  the  Arabs  with  distrust 
and  alarm.  However,  the  sight  of  a  few  newly- 
coined  paras  presently  subdued  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  we  were  surrounded  by  men,  women, 
"and  children,  bringing,  as  at  Saccdra,  a  number 
of  curious  antiquities.  Among  these  were  va- 
rious fragments  of  antient  sculpture,  formed  of 
'dark  grey  Granite ,  oi  Horllende  Porphyry  \  and 
of  the  sort  of  Trap  which  fVinkelmann^  and 
others*  have  called  green  hasaltes.  This  last 
substance  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
hardiest  materials  of  antient  art:  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  durable,  for  the  works  executed 


r^m 


(1)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(2)  This  substance*is  the  Nh*  e  Inanco  of  the  Italian  lapidaries  {See 
Ferhet^g  Trav,  m  ifo/y,  p.  S17.  Lend.  1776.)  It  coasisU  of  white 
opaque  crystals  of  Feldspar^  which  owe  their  colour  to  decomposition, 
imbedded  in  black  Hornblende,  The  word  Porphyry  may  now  be 
used  to  denote  any  compound  mineral  containing  crystals  of  Feldspar, 
Thus  we  have.  Hornblende  Porphyry,  Piichstme  Porphyry,  Serpewtme 
Porphyry,  &c.  &c. 

(3)  G£uvres  de  fFinkelmofm,  torn.  I.  p.  l68.  Paris,  An  S  de  la 
R^publique. 

(4)  "  Batattes  OrieniaHt  viritHt,"  {Ferber,  uhi  supra,  p.  833.)  "  Ex- 
tremely hard,  homogeneous,  and  compact,  without  any  crystatliza- 
tioDS." 

U  2 
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Bronze 
Belies. 


in  it  retain  their  original  polish  as  perfect  as 
when  they  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  sculp- 
tor. We  procured  also  a  number  of  bronze 
relics.  From  the  state  of  decomposition  in 
which  these  appeared,  as  well  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  form,  they  seemed  to  be  of 
high  antiquity.  The  bronze  itself  has  since 
been  analyzed,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  coppery 
with  twelve  per  cent,  of  tin;  a  compound  com- 
mon to  almost  all  the  bronze  works  of  the 
Antients.  We  bought  of  the  peasants  a  bronze 
tripod,  originally  intended  for  a  lamp;  also  a 
small  bronze  bust  of  PTHA,  the  ^Egyptian  Fulcan\ 
Perhaps  this  last  was  originally  an  antient 
weight.  Its  very  great  antiquity  may  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  shape  of  the  wingSy  which  are 
curved  upwards  from  the  back  of  the  figure. 
This  peculiarity  is  found  only  in  the  works  of 
artists  belonging  to  the  earliest  ages,  as  we 
learn  from  the  sculpture  and  coinage  of  Greece^ 
particularly  of  Corinth.  They  brought  also  a 
bronze  image  of  Orus,  formerly  worn  as  an 
amulet,  together  with  a  number  oi  Lares  and 
other  amulets,  similar  to  those  already  described 
in    the  account  of  the    antiquities   found   at 


9 

(0  See  Nos.  1  «Dd3,  of  Plate  annexed. 
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Saocdra.  One  of  the  former,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Mummy,  sunilar  to  Nos.  12  and  13>  in  the  Plate 
representing  the  Antiquities  found  at  Saccdra, 
but  of  larger  size,  deserves  more  particular 
notice  *.  The  substance  of  it  is  porcelain,  re- 
sembling the  sort  of  earthenware  called  Delft; 
and  it  offers,  perhaps,  the  most  antient  speci- 
men of  the  art  in  the  world.  The  interior  ex- 
hibits a  pale  baked  clay,  and  the  exterior  is 
covered  with  a  highly  vitrified  varnish.  The 
lower  part  of  the  figure  has  been  broken  off 
near  the  feet ;  but  all  the  upper  part  is  entire. 
It  has  a  long  narrow  beard,  hanging  from  the 
extremity  of  the  chin ;  and  below  the  breast  are 
five  lines  of  an  hieroglyphical  inscription.  The 
hands  are  crossed  upon  the  breast;  sustaining 
against  either  shoulder  such  perfect  models  of 
the  symbol  which  Kircher  has  denominated  Hie-  Aratriform 

•^  Sceptre. 

ralpha^,  that  it  is  impossible  we  can  remain  any 
longer  in  doubt  respecting  its  real  signification. 
The  subject  has  been  before  alluded  to*;  but 
something  may  yet  be  added  for  its  illustration ; 
for,  in  fact,  it  is  here  rendered  more  evident 
than  an  antient  plough  was  the  archetype  of  an 


(2)  See  Nos.  3,  4,  of  Plate  annexed. 

(3)  See  A,  B,  of  No.  3. 

(4)  See  Chap.  IV.  of  this  volume,  p.  154«  et  seq. 
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Egyptian  character,  common  in  hieroglyphic 
writing.  Upon  this  figure  the  entire  model  of 
the  instrument  is  complete;  and  even  the 
twisted  cordage,  binding  the  plough-share  to 
the  handle,  is  distinctly  represented  \  But,  in 
order  to  remove  all  remaining  doubt  concerning 
this  symbol,  we  perceive  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
figure  a  stouter  cord ',  from  which  is  suspended 
a  harrow  hanging  behind  the  left  shoulder*. 
We  see  clearly,  therefore,  the  kind  of  instru-. 
ment  mentioned  by  Diodorus^,  who  says  the 
priests  and  kings  of  Egypt  bore  a  sceptre  in  the 
form  of  a  plough.  An  instrument  of  this  kind 
was  said  to  be  in  use  among  the  Celtic  tribes*. 
The  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides,  use 
it  as  a  sort  of  spade,  or  hand-plovgh.  But  in 
the  north  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  a  different  race 
of  men  use  a  plough  of  the  same  form,  upon  a 
larger  scale :  it  is  there  drawn  by  cattle ;  and 


(1)  See  miTiy  of  No.  3,  in   the  Plate  annexed. — In  the  beautiful 
designs  by/2ofica//i,of  the  Obeliscus  Campensis,  eng^raved  by  ^n/oniM^, 

n  for  Zoega*s  work  "  De  (higine  ei  Usu  Obeliscarum,"  published  at 
Mome  in  17979  the  delineation  of  this  symbol,  as  a  plough^  is  so  dis- 
tinct, that  even  the  rings  attached  to  the  cordage  are  visible.  Se^ 
No.  5  of  the  Plate,  as  copied  from  that  work, 

(2)  See  Xy  x,  of  Nos.  3.  and  4. 

(3)  See  z,  of  No.  4. 

(4)  IHodor,  Sic,  lib*  iv. 

1$)  S«e  p.  UQ  of  this  Volume, 
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it  is  fhrtlier  distinguished  by  having  a  double, 
instead  of  a  single  plough-share.  Ltnrueus  first 
observed  this  very  antient  model  of  the  plough, 
during  his  travels  in  his  native  country ;  and  a 
representation  of  the  Finland  plough  has  been 
here  introduced,  as  it  was  copied  from  one  of 
his  drawings  *•  This  curious  relic  therefore  pre- 
serves a  model  of  one  of  the  most  antient  in- 
struments of  agriculture  known  in  the  world  ^ ; 
the  primeval  plough  of  J^gt/pt,  and  of  the  Eastern 
world;  held  in  veneration  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  among  all  natiqns ;  considered  as  a 
sacred  sy^mbol ;  an  emblem  of  power  and  dig- 
nity ;  a  sceptre  fit  for  kings,  and  even  Gods,  to 


(6)  See  No.  6  of  the  ppeceding^  Plate. 

(7)  Osiris  is  said  to  have  constructed  his  own  plough.  Tlhmllus 
{lib.  i.  eleg,  70  makes  him  the  first  husbaQdman.  There  were  two 
methods  of  using; the  very.simple  instrument  here  represented;  one 
being  the  more  antient,  but  the  shape  of  the  plough  remaining  the 
same ;  which  was  that  of  an  Alpha,  with  one  side  shorter  than  the 
other.  As  9i  hand-plough,  the  vertex  was  capped  with  brass  or 
inm^  which  the  husbandman  forced  into  the  ground  with  his  foot. 
It  was  then  held  in  this  position,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  now 
used  by  the  natives  of  St.  Kiida.  When  used  as  a  draft-plough,  which 
must  have  been  suggested  by  the  improvement  of  a  later  age,  the 
shorter  Umb  of  the  Alplia  was  tipped  with  metal,  and  it  was  then  held 
in  this  )>ositiun,  vj  ""  ^  it  is  now  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Otiro-Boihnia.  The  hand-plough  was  of  course  the  an- 
tient sceptre ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  but  as  being  the 
only  portable  instrument. 
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CHAP,  wear';  a  type  of  Nature's  bounty,  and  of  peace 
on  earth*.  To  this  veneration  of  the  plough  may 
be  referred  all  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  many 
of  the  most  sacred  solemnities,  the  rites  and 
the  festivals,  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece.  Such  is 
the  explanation  of  Kirckers  Hieralpha,  in  a 
symbolical  view.  That,  as  an  archetype,  it  subse- 
quently gave  birth  to  an  alphabetical  sign,  which 
was  introduced  among  the  characters  used  in 
Egyptian  writing,  is  very  probable ;  for  a  gra- 
dual change  from  the  pictured  forms  of  visible 
objects  to  written  types,  is  manifest  to  any  one 
who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  collect  and 
to  compare  the  various  modifications  which  the 
hieroglyphics  have  sustained*. 


(1)        ^^  In  antient  times,  the  sacred  pUntgh  employ*d 

The  King^,  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind."     Thomson. 

(3)  "^And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares."  /ra.ii.4. 

(3)  Mr.  Hamilion'a  ohservations  upon  the  rolls  of  Papyrus  which 
are  found  in  the  Mummies^of  the  Thehaid  confirm  this  opinion,  in  a 
remarkable  manner.--^"  Of  the  four,"  says  he,  "  which  I  brougpht  to 
j&ngland,  one  is  m  the  British  Museum  ;  another  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries :  the  other  two  are  but  fragments  ;  one  of 
them  written  in  the  common  Egyptie  character,  that  of  the  other 
approaching  much  more  to  the  hUrt^fyphical  mode  of  writing. 

*'  This  circumstance  had  first  induced  me  to  consider,  in  a  Memoir 
submitted  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  vulgar  character^  or 
\y^t*fHii  yfatftfutrm^  of  antient  Egypt,  as  havrng-  derived  Us  origin  from 
iJte picture-writing  of  earlier  ages:  and  I  am  further  inclined  to  that 

opmicMi 
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Having  by  this  time  gained  the  confidence  chap. 
and  good-will  of  the  Arabs^  we  might  have  ex- 
tended our  researches  by  making  an  excavation 
within  the  antient  inclosure,  if  our  time  had  not 
been  limited.  They  told  us,  that  it  was  their 
frequent  practice,  when  they  dug  up  stones 
-with  hieroglyphic  figures,  to  bury  them  again. 
And  were  this  not  true,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  all  the  colossal  works  which  once  adorned 
the  city  of  SaYs  have  been  removed  or  de- 
stroyed. From  the  account  given  of  them  by 
Herodotus,  we  may  conclude  that  subsequent 
generations  were  unable  to  carry  off  such  stu- 
pendous masses  of  stone,  for  nothing  .less  than 
gunpowder  would  have  been  equal  to  their 
demolition.  AmcLsis  constructed  at  SaI's  a  pro- 
pylceum  in  honour  of  Minerva^  which  in  magni- 


opinion  by  the  observation  of  many  peculiarities  in  which  they  still 
resemble ;  these  resemblances  becoming  more  and  more  distant,  m 
pnpartion  to  the  rtmoteneu  of  the  period  of  tueh  wriiitnga  from  tho 
original  institution  of  their  hierogigphicai  archetype.    In  some  rolls  of 
Papyrus,  almost  eveiy  letter  bears  a  faiut  resemblance  to  some  visible 
olject,  as  an  eye,  bird,  serpent,  knife,  &c.;  whereas  in  others  it  is 
very  difficult  to  trace  it :  and  at  the  date  of  the  Inscription  on  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  the  copy  seems  so  much  to  have  degenerated  from  the 
original,  as  to  leave  no  means  whatever  of  forming  a  comparison 
between  the  two :  and  we  know  that  there  are  instances  of  both  cha- 
racters being  applied  to  the  same  use ;  some  few  rolls  of  Pftpyrus 
having  already  been  published,  written  in  what  is  called^  the  Sacred 
CharacUr."    See  Hamilion'i  JEgyptiacaj  p.  407.  Lfmd.  1809. 
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CHAP,  tude  and  grandeur  surpassed  every  thing  before 
seen,  of  such  enormous  size  were  the  stones 
employed  in  the  building  and  in  its  foundation* 
Herodotus,  enumerating  the  decorations  given  by 
Amasis  to  this  edifice,  mentions  colossal  statues 
of  prodigious  magnitude,  under  the  appellation 
d  jindrosphinges\  A  statue  of  this  kind  was 
discovered  soon  after  we  left  Egypi*.    But  the 

most  surprising  work  at  Sais  was  a  monotithal 
shrine',  brought  from  Upper  Egypt;  in  the  ccm- 
veyance  of  which,  from  Elephantinej  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  employed,  during  three 
years*.  A  celebrated  colossus,  given  by  Amasis 
to  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  had  also  its 
duplicate  at  Sdis,  of  the  same  size,  and  in  the 
same  attitude  *.    Within  the  sacred  inclosure  were 


''  Quinetiam  ingentes  colossos,  et  immanes  ANDROSPHINGAS,  ibi- 
dem posuit."     Herodot,  Euterpe^  c.  175.    Ed,  GaUi. 

(S)  See  HamiUon's  jSEgypiuuay  p.  382.    Lond.  1809. 

(3)  Count  Caylus  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  this  extraordinary  struc- 
ture,   yby.  MSm,  de  VAtadimt,  Sfc.  fom.  xxxi.  Hlsi,  p.  83. 

(4)  Herodot,  Euterpe^  c,  175. 

(5)  Ibid.  c.  176.  Tiie  colossal  hand  of  granite,  which  is  now  io  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  by  the  F)rench  upon  the  site  of  antient 
Memphis,  between  Djtza  and  Saccdra,  and  believed  by  thein  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  statues  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  being  near 
the  Temple  of  f^lcan. 
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buried  the  sovereigns  of  the  Sditic  dynasty  *; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  ransacking  of 
such  a  coemetery  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
many  curious  antiquities,  and  even  give  proba- 
bility to  the  narrative.related  by  the  inhabitants 
of  SS'l Hajar  to Egmont  and  Heyman\  concerning 
the  camel-loads  of  treasure  which  were  found- 
upon  the  spot.     Our  next  inquiry  was  directed, 
tovrards  the  mosque ;  suspecting  that^  in  the  ma* 
terials  employed  for  this  building,  something 
more  might  come  to  light.     After  a  slight  hesi-- 
tation,  they  also  granted  us  permission  to  cany 
on  our  researches  here,   and  admitted  us  to- 
view  the  interior  of  the  structure.    The  frag- 
ments of  some  antient  columns  appeared  in  the 
walls;  and  in  the  steps,  before  the  entrance, 
we  noticed   a  large   slab   of  polished   Syenite. 
Having   with  some    diflficulty  extricated   and  merogiy 
turned  the  stone,  we  found  it  to  be  the  base  or  weu  ^ 
pedestal  of  one  of  those  upright  statues  which 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  notion  entertained 
of  the  Androsphinxes  mentioned  by  Herodotus; 
although  it  does  not  answer  in  its  size  to  the 
proportion  necessary  for  the  colossal  figures 


(6)  HerodoL  ibid.  c.  169.     For  an  account  of  this  dynasty,   see 
Kireher,  (Edip.  Mg^pt.  torn.  i.  c.  10.  p»  97.    R^m.  165S. 

(7)  See  Efsmoni  and  H«ymiui*s  Travels,  vol.11,  p.  112.    Lond,  1759. 
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^^^'  alluded  ta  by  the  historian.  It  is  now  in  the 
Vestibule  of  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge^.  One  foot  only  belonging  to  the  statue 
now  remains  upon  this  pedestal.  What  renders 
it  peculiarly  interesting  is,  that  it  exhibits, 
among  the  characters  of  an  hieroglyphic  tablet 
which  is  quite  entire,  a  perfect  representation 
of  the  Ibis.  The  other  signs  are  also  such  accu- 
rate figures  of  visible  objects,  that  almost  all 
their  archetypes  may  be  enumerated ;  either  by 
comparing  them  with  things  found  among  bar- 
barous nations;  or  with  natural  phaenomena;  or 
with  existing  antiquities ;  or  by  explaining  the 
ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey,  according  to 
facts  derived  from  the  study  of  antiquities  in 
general.  That  the  Reader  may  therefore  com- 
pare a  few  observations  upon  this  subject  with 
an  engraved  representation  of  these  hieroglyphics^ 
they  will  be  given  according  to  a  numerical 
order  corresponding  with  ciphers  upon  the 
Plate. 


(1)  See  "  Gretk  Marbles;*  No.  II.  p.3.     Camh,  1809. 
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N.B.    See  the  Plats. 


No.  1.  Xhb  Segment  of  a  Circle^   thus   placed,    is  Enumera- 
believed  by  almost  all  writers  upon  the  subject  of  Archetypee. 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,    to  signify  the  Sun  in 
the  Lower  Hemisphere.    May  it  not  therefore  de- 
note a  period  of  time  }     Sometimes  a  small  Orb 
is  placed  within  it,  as  at  No,  31. 

2.  An  Egyptian  Sistrum,  with  four  Chords,  or  Bars,  as 

described   by  Plutarch   fDe  Jsid.  et  Osk.  c.  63.) 
the  sound  of   which  was  believed  to  avert  and 
drive  away  Typhon.     Plutarch  has  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  instrument. 
— —  *^  Quid  nunc  Mifjptia  prosunt 

3.  Two  Battle-axes,  fashioned  like  weapons  brought 

from" the  South  Seas,  with  stone  blades,  fastened  to 
wooden  handles. 

4.  The  Scartdfiean  Ball ; — among  the  Egyptians,  a  type 

of  the  Sun.    See  Kircher  (Edip.  JEgypt.  fSc. 

5.  Perhaps  an  antient  Auger,  used  in  boring  stones  for 

lapidary  inscriptions,  &c. 

6.  An  JBogrfe,  as  seen  on  Medals  of  the  Ptolemies. 

7.  T\\t  Testudoj  or  two-stringed  Lyre ;  the  ^op^iiyl  of  * 

Homer. 

•  * 

8.  Another  Musical  Instrument. 
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9.  A  supposed  Type  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  Hemi- 
sphere, as  contrasted  with  No.  1, 

10.  The  Sacred  Inclosure  of  Sais,    and   Ccemetery  of 
their  Kings.     See  Herodotus,  Stralo,  &c. 

U .  A  cumbent  Sceptre,  or  War  Instrument. 

12.  Tesiudo,  and  Battle-axe. 

13.  The  appearance  of  a  Line^  as  seen  here^  inclosing 
some  of  the  hieroglyphic  characters^  which  are 
thereby  separated  from  the  rest,  may  possibly  be 
nothing  more  than  a  parenthetical  mark.  These 
are  common  on  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  The 
characters  so  included  represent  the  Scaralcean 
Ball,  as  at  No.  4.  and  two  Vessels  of  Terra  Cotta, 
with  forms  often  observed  among  antient  Vases  of 
Earthen-ware. 

14.  Represents  the  same  instrument  as  at  No»  2.  and 
a  copper  Knife-blade,  like  those  which  are  found 
in  the  Catacombs  of  Saccdra,  and  other  Sepulchres 
of  Egypt. 

15.  Same  as  No.  4. 

16.  A  Fillet y  seen  upon  representations  of  Apis  ;  with 
the  square  Soros^  or  Chest,  in  which  his  remains 
were  deposited. 

17.  An  Owl. 

18.  Forceps^  as  found  in  Greek  sepulchres;  used  to 
fas^ri  garments. 

19.'  Same  as  No.  1. 

20.  The  Horns  of  Apis.  (  "  Et  comes  in  pompa  Comiger 
Apis  erat!* )     Such  was  the  symbol  of  Power  and 
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Divinity  over  all  the  Eastern  world-    ^*And  thb     CHAP. 

TBN  HORNS  WHICH  THOU  SAWBST'AIIB  TBN  K1NG8." 

Rev.  xvii.  12.      See  also  Psalms  18,  12,  75,   10. 
Dan.  vii.  24 ;  &c.  &c. 

21.  Axes  for  beheading  Victims.  Instruments  of  the 
same  form  were  used  in  beheading  cattle  during  the 
public  festivals  of  Venice;  particularly  during  the 
Carnival. 

22.  Entrances  to  the  Adyta  iEGYPTioRUM.  (See 
Kircker,  torn.  I.  p.  393.  Ram.  1652.)  "And  he 
3ftought  mb  to  thb  door  of  the  court:  and 
when  i  looked,  behold  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
Then  said  hb  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  dig  now 
IN  the  wall.  And  when  I  had  digged  in 
thb  wall,  behold  a  door.  So  I  went  in^ 
AND  saw;  and  behold,  every  form  of  creep- 
ing  things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all 
tub  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  pour- 
traybd  upon  the  wall  round  about."  Ezekiel, 
ch.  viii.  7,  8,  10.  See  also  Etisebius,  lib.  ii.  Prop. 
Evang.  Justin.  Qucest.  ad  Orthodoxos;  &c. 

m 

23.  Small  Vessels  of  pale  Clay,  exactly  of  this  form, 

baked  only  by  the  Sun's  heat,  are  found  in  digging 
among  the  Antiquities  of  Sais,  and  also  in  the 
Catacombs  of  Saccdra. 

24.  This  strange-looking  figure  can  only  be  compre- 
hended by  comparing  it  with  other  representations 
of  the  same  thing,  where  the  object  is  more  dis- 
ttiictly  delineated.    It  is  intended  for  ah  angle  of 
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the  elbow^  with  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  and  hatid 
extended  horizontally;  the  hand  containing  a  cup, 
or  small  vase.  It  is  very  perfectly  represented  in 
Zoega's  Plate  of  the  Obeliscus  Campensis. 

25.  Two  Battle-axes, 

26.  Same  as  No.  10. 
27*  Same  as  No.  5. 

28.  Vessels  of  Terra  Cotta^  as  found  at  SaIs. 

29.  Same  as  No.  4.  The  mark  towards  the  centre  ex- 
hibits only  a  convexity  found  in  almost  all  hiero- 
glyphicSy  rising  from  their  inferior  surface. 

30.  Is  an  Astronomical  Sign ;  and  it  proves  that  the 
antient  symbol  of  Byzantium  was  derived  from 
Egypt.  Upon  the  Byzantine  medals^  the  Star 
appears  above  the  Crescent y  which  is  here  given  in 
an  inverted  position.  It  is  still  seen  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Grand  Signior's  palace  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  near  the  gilded  iron  gate  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Seraglio,  by  which  the  Sultan  enters  from 
his  winter  apartments.  The  Turks  display  it 
upon  their  banners.  The  very  antient  tradition 
preserved  in  AtlieniBUS,  of  ^  the  Sun's  sailing  over 
the  Ocean  every  night  in  a  Cup,'  may  possibly 
refer  to  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology. 
fSee  Athen.  p.  469.  Also  Bentley  upon  Phalaris, 
p.  81.)  It  seems  "to  correspond  with  representa- 
tions seen  upon  heads  of  Isisy  and  also  of  Ceres, 
where  an  entire  Orl  is  placed  within  a  Crescent. 
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31.  Same  as  NiL  1.  distinguished  only  by  contaimng    chap. 

.     .  an  Orb,  or  Scarahcean  Ball.  ,    ^^'     , 

32.  Similar  to  No.  30. 
33«  Sanie  as  j^o.31^ 

34.  Triglyph,  as  seen  in  Doric  Architecture.  Hiis 
lEgure  occurs  as  a  written  character  in  the  antient 
vernacular  language  o£  Egypt% 

-85,  &36.  Same  as  No.  S\. 

37-  Same  as  No.  fi9« 
^8.  Same  as  No.  1. 

39%  The  Serpent,  bs  descrihed  hyHeroAtus;  held  sacred 
in  antient  Egypt,  and  still  venerated  by  iti»  modern 
inhabitants.  Cerbs  was  represented  among  the 
Greeks  in  a  Car  drawn  ly  Serpents:  and  our 
Saviour  used  the  expression^  ^^  Beye  wise  as  ^- 
pents,  and  lutrmless  as  doves. 

AUn  Same  as  jVb.  9- 

41.  Perhaps  a  Dyke,  or  Cand^ 

42.  An  Owl. 

43.  Same  as  No.  10. 

44.  Same  as  No.  7* 
4S*  Same  as  No.  28. 
46.  Same  as  No.  99. 

47*  Head  of  an  Ostrich,  iiud  of  an  Ox  or  Heifer. 

48.  A  well-known  sign,  used  by  the  Antienta,  upon 
their  medals^  gems,  vases,  &c.  to  denote  Water. 
The  representations  of  ^  10  crossing  the  Sea '  have 
ircquently  no  other  sign  to  signify  water  than  this 
type  beneath  the  figure  of  the  Ikifer. 

VOL.  V.  X 
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49.  The  Coluber  Cerastes,  or  Horned  Viper,  a  native  ©f 
Egypt.  See  Hasselquistf  p.  221.  Lohd.  1766. 
Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  p.  217. 

50.  Same  as  No.  20. 

51.  A  Lachrymatory,  between  two  Slr^ls. 

52.  Perhaps  the  Bow-string;  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment used  in  the  East. 

53.  Aa  Egyptian  Altar. 

54.  Same  as  No.  24. 

55.  A  perfect  representation  of  the  Ibis.  That  whrcb 
Dr.  Shaw  has  given,  as  found  upon  a  Sardonyx^  is 
far  from  being  so  faithful  a  portrait  of  this  animal. 
See  Shaw*s  Travels,  Plate  facing  p.  409*  Lond.^ 
1757. 

56.  Same  as  No.  23. 
57>  &  58.  Unknown. 

59.  Same  as  No.  1. 

60.  Same  as  No.  5. 

61.  Unknown. 

62.  Same  as^o.  1. 

63.  A  Dove. 

64.  Same  as  No.  1 . 

65.  Same  as  No.  28. 

66.  Same  as  No.  29* 

67*  Same  as  No.  40,  accompanied  by  the  Thyrsus 
SoyUocyprius.  See  Kircher,  CEdip.  Mgypt.  torn.  I. 
p.  277*    Rom.  1652. 

68«  Unknown. 

69.  An  Obelisk. 

70.  Same  as  iVb,  3. 
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71*  Here  the  type  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  Hemisphere 
is  introduced  between  the  figures  of  a  Bird  and  one 
of  those  Crosses,  but  without  a  hmidle,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Ruffinus,  and  by  Socrates  Scholasticus^ 
lib,  V.  c.  17- 

72.  Same  as  No.  «i, 

73.  Unknown. 

74.  Same  as  No.  9. 

75.  Same  as  No.  69«  \v 

76.  Three  Axes. 
77*  Same  as  No*  I. 

78.  The  same  Bird  appears  at  No.  1 1 «    Unknown. 

79.  Shews  the  only  instance  which  occurs^  in  this 
Hieroglyphic  Tablet ,  of  the  mode  by  which  th^ . 
Priests  compounded  several  archetypes  kito  one 
symboU  The  FUlet,  as  at  No.  16,  is  thrown 
oyer  a  sign  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  Hemisphere^ 
as  at  No.  9  ;  &nd  these  form  a  pedestal,  support- 
ing a  Dove,  as  at  No.  63;  and  the  Blade  of  a  Knife^ 
somewhat  similar  to  that  seen  at  No.  14. 

80.  Seems  also  a  part  of  the  compound  figure  in  No.  79$ 
being  in  the  same  line  with  the  extremities  of 
the  Fillet. 

81.  Unknown. 

82.  Same  as  No.  9* 

83.  Same  as  No.  69. 


(I)  By  tbe  si^  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  Hemisphere,  the  Egffptkms 
denoted  Ammon  ;  hy  that  of  the  Sun  in  the  Lower  Hemitphef^y  according 
to  JahloneMt  SBRAPig  was  typified.  See  JabUmhVs beautiful  illustration 
of  these  signs,  PanihemJEgypt.  torn,  I.  p,  935.    Franco/.  1750. 

X2 
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CHAP.  -. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  deem  these  observa- 
tions of  little  importance;  yet  surely  the  first 
step  towards  any  chance  of  discovering  a  key 
to  the  Hieroglyphic  characters  will  be  that  which 
enables  us  to  determine  the  archetypes  whence 
the  letters  were  severally  derived :  for  although 
these  may  appear  somewhat  plainly  delineated 
Upon  this  very  antient  Tablet,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  universally.  As  soon  as  the  full  out- 
line was  modified,  and  approached  nearer  to 
signs  used  as  letters^  the  original  forms  were  so 
altered  that  they  almost  disappeared.  Thus 
we  find  examples,  in  the  manuscripts  taken 
from  mummies,  of  a  mode  of  writing,  where  the 
representation  of  an  animal^  or  of  any  other 
visible  object,  only  now  and  then  appears, 
mingled  with  the  letters^  and  very  imperfectly 
traced'.  Nor  was  this  the  only  change  that 
tool^  place.  The  inscription  upon  this  Tablet, 
aS  it  is  evident,  was  intended  to  be  read  verti'- 
cally,  or  from  top  to  bottom,  according  to  the 
form  now  observed  in  the  vulgar  writing  of  the 
Calmuchs\  and  some  other  Onen^a/ nations :  but 


(1)  ^e%HanuUon*s/Egyptiacay  p.  407,  &c.    Lond.  1809. 

(2)  The  sacred  writing  of  the  Calmucks  is  read  from  left  to  rif^ht, 
iike  oar  own*    See  Vol.  I.  of  these  Travels,  p.  436.    Octavo  Edii, 
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in  process  of  time,  the  horizontal  manner  of  chap. 
tracing  the  signs  was  introduced,  as  we  see  by  i  1  . 
the  inscriptions  upon  the  tablet  found  at  Sacc&ra^; 
and  the  characters  were  then  read  from  left  to 
right,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  position  of  the 
figures  introduced  among  the  hieroglyphics  upon 
that  stone. 

When  we  had  agreed  with  the  j4rabs  for  the 
purchase  of  this  Tablet,  and  for  its  safe  con- 
veyance on  board  the  djemiy  we  prepared  to 
examine  the  interior  of  the  Mosque.  Here  we  Curious 
found,  among  other  materials  loosely  put  to-  antient 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  stone 
table,  the  finest  piece  of  Egyptian  sculpture  we 
had  yet.  seen.  This  was  the  Torso  of  a  statue 
of  the  kind  of  trap  mentioned  before,  or  green 
Oriental  basalt.  So  perfect  is  its  preservation, 
that  the  polish  upon  its  surface  equals  that  of  , 
glass.  A  zone,  covered  with  hieroglyphic, 
fastens  the  apron  round  its  waist;  and  this 
apron  is  believed  to  represent  the  leaf  of  some 
Egyptian  plant.  But  that  which  particularly 
distinguishes  this  Torso,  is  the  curious  exhibition 
it  offers  of  the  process  used  by  the  antient 
sculptors  of  Egypt  in  graving  the  hieroglyphical 

(3)  See  p.  S3d,  and  the  Plate. 
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symbols;  a  part  only  of  the  graved  work  being 
completed^  and  the  rest  of  the  figures  sketched, 
as  delineation?  upon  the  stone^  with  great 
ingenuity  and  accuracy,  preparatory  to  their 
ipcision.  Another  rem^kable  circumstance, 
but  generally  characterizing  the  best  hierogly- 
phical  sculpture,  may  be  distinctly  observed 
upon  this  Torso.  Although  the  engraved  cha- 
):acterB  be  all  of  them  intagliated,  su^d  may  be 
cpnsidered  as  intaglios,  yet  a  bold  convexity  is 
perceivable  within  each  figure,  rising  in  relief 
from  the  inferior  sur&ce,  like  the  workmanship 
of  a  Ca7rUo\  There  is  a  third  point  of  view  in 
which  this  quriou?  fragment  of  the  finest  sculp- 
ture qf  Egypt  is  also  entitled  to  more  particular 
regard ;  not  only  in  the  University  where  it  is 
now  placed,  but  from  literary  men  in  general,  and 
among  all  tho^e  who  are  interested  in  Ecclesic^r 
Triple  tical  history.  The  very  first  hieroglyphical  qha- 
^th  the  racter  engraven  upon  the  bs^ck  of  this  statue,  is 
^o^oM.  theCfiux  ansata;  the  identical  type  mentiqned 


(L)  Jphnaon  writes  this  word  Camaieu,  from  Cf^amachuia;  but  it  is 
DOW  become  sufficiently  naturalized,  under  its  present  form,  to  admit 
of  its  ^eing  written  i^ceprdiog  to  tbe  common  qibde  of  pronouncing 
tbe  word.  Nicolt,  in  his  "  Lapufar^,'*  ehap,xxv,  p,  131,  sprinted  at 
Cambridge  in  1652,)  wrote  it  both  Chanuhukt,  and  Canuut.  The 
Editors  of  the  Edinhurgh  Enc^kprnka^  vqI.V.  Pari  I.  Etkn,  1613, 
have  adopted  the  word  Cam^, 
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by  early  writers  of  the  Church,  as  having  chap. 
caused  such  a  stir  among  Christians  and  Pagans, 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Heathen  temples  in 
Alexandria".  From  the  time  of  Rtifflnus,  of 
JSIocrates,  and  of  Sozonnetiy  this  type  has  occa- 
sionally exercised  the  ingenuity  and  the  eru- 
dition of  the  itiost  learned  scholars  ^  It  is  seen 
suspended  from  a  hook,  which  is  fastened  by 


•-* 


(2^  SeeCh^p.  IV.  p.  150,  of  this  volume, 

(3)  Jamblichtti,  in  an  earlier  period,  had  endeavoured  to  explain  it. 
Among  the  modems,  Kircher,  Jabbmski,  our  countryman  Dr»  Skaw, 
De  Pauw,  und  others,  have  all  written  upon  this  subject.  It  is  the 
Jewel  of   the  Royal  Arch  among  Freemasons,  and  is  expressed  in  this 

manner,  LLJ    a  sign  consisting  of  three  Thus  joined  by  their  feet  at 

rigbt  angles  ;  thus  completing  the  monogram  of  TWA,  or  Taaut,  the 
symbolical  and  mystic  name  of  hidden  w^dom,  and  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  among  the  antient  Egyptians ;  the  GEOS  of  the  Creeks, 
•' Numeo  illud,"  says  Jablonskiy  f PttrUh,  j^gypt,  r<w».  III.  p,  170. 
franco/.  1753.)  "  erat  ipse  Phthas,  Vulcan  us  ^Egyptiorum,  Spiritus 
**  infiuitus,  rbrum  omnium  crrator  et  consbrvatoRi  ipsorumque 
**  Deornm  pater  ae  princeps."  It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  various 
n^odilicfitionB  by  which  this  type  of  hidden  wisdom  is  expressed.  Some- 
times, as  the  sun  in  the  lower  hemisphere,  ^SeeJablmiski,  torn.  J,  p.  235), 

it  appears  in  hieroglyphic  writing  under  this  sign,^s;^;^Q--^.  At  other 
times  it  was  written  Q,  and  hence  we  see  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
an  antient  patera  with  a  knob  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Its  other  principal 
varieties  were,  ■*&    W    "J^  -j—    hjri    M-j .    Upon  Greek  nie<ials 

we  find  the  last  monogram  written  f^  .  However,  as  all  the  sacred 
mysteries  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  those  sources  whence  the 
human  race  derived  the  means  of  subsisteuce,  thciiollowing  remarks 
of  the  Bishop  of  Qogher  may,  with  reference  to  an  instrument  iu 
agriculture,    simply    explain  all  that  was  intended  by  the  earliest 

representations 
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its  other  extremity  to  a  globe  or  ball,  evidently 
intended  for  the  Sun  \  Admitting,  therefore,  the 
explanation  of  the  Crux  ansata,  as  given  to  us, 
upon  the  testimony  of  converted  Heathens,  by 
'Ebjjffinas  and  by  Socrates  Scholasticns^,  and  sup-- 
posing  the  meaning  of  these  figures  to  ht 
symbolical  in  this  instance  rather  than  literal,  we 
may  explain  the  signification  of  this  triple  hiero- 
glyphic without  further  conjecture ;  for  it  plainly 
indicates  that  Life  to  gome  proceeds  from, 

AND     DEI>ENDS    upon,     THE    GiVER    OF    LiGHT, 

The  Christians,  says  Socrates^,  perceiving  that 
this  great  truth  was  couched  under  hieroglyphical 
signs,  and  that  the  same  signs  did  also  pro- 
gnosticate the  downfall  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis 
whenever  its  meaning  became  known,  exulted 
in  the  discovery,  and  made  it  the  ground  upon 
which  many  of  the  Heathens  were  converted. 
After  the  same  manner,  continues  the  historian*, 
did  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  convert  many  of  the 


representations  of  this  symbol.  **  As  to  the  Crux  anmta  (says  he) 
which  hath  so  muich  puzzled  the  learned  world,  &c.  it  is  no  more  than 
a  Betting'Stkk  foir  planting  roots  and  larger  seeds."  See  Origifi  »f 
JEReroffypIiies,  p,  121.    Land,  1753. 

0)  See  No.  7,  of  tlie  last  Plate. 

(S)  See  Chap  IV.  p.  153,  of  this  volnme. 

C3)  Socrates  Seholasticus,  lib.  v.  c.  17.  p.  Tt^,    Paris,  1668. 

(4)  Ibid. 


J 
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Meiaans  to  the  feath,  by  using  ftJr  hli  ^iuirpose    chap. 
a  Heathen  altar,  Mirhich  he  fotind  with  an  mserip- 
tion  "  To  THE  vjakNowN  God." 

0 

Having  also  purchased  this  Torso,  and  cofn-' 
veyed  it  on  board  the  vessel,  ds  the  day  wa» 
now  far  advanced,  we  prepared  for  our  die- 
parture  from  SaIs;  much  gratified  by  a  view 
of  the  {ilace,  and  by  the  acquisitiohs  we  had 
made  in  so  short  a  dpace  of  time,  ^he 
Arabs  expressed  equal  satisfaction;  for  the 
whole  village  assembled  to  accompany  us  as 
far  as  the  river ;  the  women  dancing,  singing, 
and  clapping  their  hands ;  and  the  men  playmg 
upon  reed  pipes^  called  here  Z^mana\  Many 
of  these  women  wore  large  bracelets  of  ivory ; 
and  exhibited  the  same  indecent  gestures 
which  we  had  noticed  among  the  d^cing-girls 
in  our  visit  to  SaccAra.  They  remained  dancing 
upon  the  shore  until  we  lost  sight  both  of  them 
and  of  Sfl  Hajar.  The  Nile  was  truly  bois- 
terous, and  the  rapidity  of  our  descent  rendered 
our  loss  of  time  of  less  consequence:  it  was 
like  a  passage  of  the  rapids  in  some  of  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia;  and,  towards 


(SO  It  is  the  same  instrument  which  we  noticed  at  Snccdra^  under 
the  name  Zahihrn, 
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CHAP,  evening,  the  turbulence  of  the  waves  induced 
t  -  .  our  boatmen  to  anchor,  for  a  short  time,  at  the 
Abo^f  village  of  Mahallet  jibouali.  The  wind  was  less 
violent  after  sun-set ;  and  we  passed  Rachmanie 
during  the  night,  regretting  that  we  could  not 
see  the  great  Canal  which  supplied  jilexandria 
with  water  from  the  river, 

Berinbai.  Bcforc  day-light  in  the  morning,  September 
the  fifth,  we  went  to  the  village  of  Berinbal^  to* 
see  the  manner  of  hatching  poultry,  by  placing 
their  eggs  in  ovens,  so  frequently  mentioned  by 
authors,  and  so  well  described  by  one  of  our 
oldest  travellers,  George  Sandys  \  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  whole  contrivance,  and  the 
trade  connected  with  it,  are  accompanied  by 
such  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  it  re- 
quired all  the  evidence  of  one's  senses  to  give 
Ovens  for  them  Credibility.  We  were  conducted  to  cme 
Chickens,  of  the  principal  buildings  constructed  for  this 
purpose ;  and  entered  by  a  narrow  passage,  on 
each  side  of  which  'were  two  rows  of  chambers, 
in  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  with  cylin- 
drical holes,  as  passages,  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  tier.    The  floor  of  the  upper  tier  is  grated 


(0    See    **  RtlatioQ  of  a  Journey  began   A.  D.    1610/'    p.  ]£5< 
J^nd,  1G37. 
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and  covered  with  mats,  on  which  is  laid  camel's    chap. 

vi. 

dung;  somewhat  resembling  the  manner  of 
placing  hops,  for  drying,  in  English  Oast^ 
houses.  We  counted  twenty  chambers,  and  in 
each  chamber  had  been  placed  three  thousand 
eggs ;  so  that  the  aggregate  of  the  eggs  then 
hatching  ^mounted  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  sixty  thousand.  Of  these,  above  half  are 
destroyed  in  the  process.  The  time  of  hatching 
continues  from  autumn  until  spring.  At  first, 
all  the  eggs  are  put  in  the  lower  tier.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  business  consists,  of 
course,  in  a  precise  attention  to  the  requisite 
temperature ;  this  we  would  willingly  have 
ascertained  by  the  thermometer,  but  could  not 
adjust  it  to  the  nice  test  adopted  by  the  j4rah 
superintendant  of  the  ovens.  His  manner  of 
ascertaining  it  is  very,  curious.  Having  closed 
one  of  his  eyes,  he  applies  an  egg  to  the  outside 
of  his  eyelid ;  and  if  the  heat  be  not  great 
enough  to  cause  any  uneasy  sensation,  all  is 
safe ;  but  if  he  cannot  bear  the  heat  of  the  egg 
thus  applied  to  his  eye,  the  temperature  of  the 
ovens  must  be  quickly  diminished,  or  the  whole 
hatch  will  be  destroyed*.    During  the  first  eight 


(3)  We  may  therefore  suppose  the  temperatare  about  equal  to 
blood-lieat,  or  100^  of  Fakrenheii* 
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CHAP,  days  of  hatching,  th6  eggs  tire  kept  carefially 
turned.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  culling 
begins.  Every  egg  is  then  examined,  being  held 
between  a  lamp  and  the  eye;  and  thus  the 
good  are  distinguished  from  the  bad,  which  are 
cast  away.  Two  days  after  this  culling,  the 
fire  is  extinguished;  then  half  the  eggs  upon 
the  lower  are  conveyed  to  the  upper  tier, 
through  the  cylindrical  passages  in  the  flooi' ; 
and  the  ovens  are  closed.  In  about  ten  days 
more,  and  sometimes  twelve,  the  chickens  are 
hatched.  At  this  time  a  very  singular  cere- 
mony ensues.  An  j4rab  enters  the  oven,  stoop- 
ing and  treading  uport  stones  placed  so  that  he 
may  walk  among  the  eggs  without  injuring 
them,  and  begins  clucking  like  a  hen ;  continu- 
ing this  curious  mimicry  until  the  whole  are 
disclosed.  We  heard'  this  noise,  and  were 
equally  surprised  and  amused  by  the  singular 
adroitness  of  the  imitation.  The  chickens  thus 
hatched  are  then  sold  to  persons  employed  in 
rearing  them.  Many  are  strangely  deformed; 
and  great  numbers  die,  not  only  in  rearing,  but 
even  during  the  sale;  for,  to  add  to  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  the  whole  undertaking,  the 
proprietors  of  these  ovens  do  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  counting  the  live  chickens, 
in  order  to  sell  them  by  number,  but  dispose  oi 
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them,  as  we  should  say,  by  the  gallon ;  heaping 
them  into  a  measure  containing  a  certain  quan- 
tity, for  which  they  ask  the  low  price  of  a  para; 
rather  more  than  a  farthing  of  our  money.  Four 
soldiers  were  at  this  time  stationed  at  Berinbal 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  being  pillaged 
by  our  allies,  the  Turks. 

Near  to  this  village  we  noticed  the  superb  T]?"**  ■* 
tomb  of  some  Santon,  or  Sheik,  standing  upon  S''iif>recH. 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.    The  form  of  the  dome^ 
so  prevalent  in  these  buildings,  seems  to  have  ' 
been  originally  borrowed  from  the  shape  either 
of  a  pumpkin  or  of  a  melon ;  the  external  fluted 
surface,  and  almost  the  entire  form  of  the  fruit, 
being  modelled  by  the  architect.     The  custom 
also  of  surrounding  a  principal  tomb  with  hum- 
bler sepulchres,  as  it  existed  in  ages  when  the 
Pyramids  were  erected,  seems,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  coemetery,  to  have  been  common  in 
the  country.     The  place  is  called  Massora  Shi- 
hrecki.    Other  travellers  have  observed,  not  only 
in  Egypt,  but  also  in  Syria,  and  particularly  in 
the  aeighbourhood  of  Damascus,  a  form  of  septd- 
dire  precisely  corresponding,   though  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  with  the  graduated  structure  of 
the  Pyramids ;  being  all  of  them  pyramidal,  with 
decreasing  ranges,  of  four  or  more  steps,  like 
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CHAP,  the  principal  Pyramids  of  Sacc&ra  \  It  lis  proper 
to  mention  this,  because  it  tends  to  confirm 
what  was  before  said  of  the  sepulchral  origin  of 
the  Pyramids;  and  also  because  this  peculiarity 
is  not  observable  in  the  coemetery  at  Massora 
Shibreckiy  which  might  be  supposed  to  exhibit 
the  usual  form  of  Oriental  tombs.  The  shape 
here  of  the  smaller  sepulchres  is  rather  cylindrical 
than  pyramidal. 

A  little  below  Berimbal,  there  is  a  canal  which 
extends  to  the  Lake  Berelos  *.  At  the  mouth  of 
it  we  saw  some  birds  of  exquisite  beauty,  to 
which  the  j4rabs  give  the  name  of  Sicsack  ;  but 


(1)  Colonel  Squire  mentioDS  this  circumstance  twice  in  his  Journal ; 
once  in  describiD^  the  Ccemetcries  of  DamoMeuty  and  a  second  time  in 
bis  account  of  the  Pyramids  of  SaceAra,  Speakiof  of  the  latter,  he 
says,  **  To  this  day  the  inhabitants  cover  the  spot  where  the  body  is 
interred  with  a  sort  of  monument,  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
form  of  a  pyramid.  The  Uergt  pyramid  at  SaeeAra  is  forflied  in  four 
stages,  and  is  flat  at  the  top.  Indeed,  all  the  Pyrmmidif  although,  as 
it  is  reported,  they  may  have  b^en  cased  with  a  smooth  stone  surface, 
are  built  with  steps,  and.  many  of  them  are  flat  on  the  summit.  At 
present,  the  common  tombs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sgypt  and  Syria  are 
built  in  this  form.  In  the  towns,  the  work  is  masonry  ;  in  the  vil- 
lages, they  are  constructed  of  mud ;  but  they  retain,  in  either  in- 
stance,  a  resemblance  to  the /V^vmiA!  in  their  forms.  This,  Joined 
to  other  circumstances,  seems  to  afford  a  strong  proof  that  the 
Pyramidf  were  originally  intended  as  receptacles  for  the  dead." 
Squire*  t  MS.  Journal. 

(2)  See  the  Map  facing  p.  890,  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  4to» edition  of 
these  Travels. 
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could  learn  nothing  further  of  their  history. 
Also  a  species  oi  Ardea,  entirely  of  a  white 
colour^  by  some  mistaken  for  the  Ibis;  but  the 
bill  is  differently  shaped,  and  the  Ibis  has  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  some  black  feathers  near 
the  tail. '  Hasselquist  described  the  Ibis  as  a  spe- 
cies of  Ardeay  of  the  size  of  a  raven  ^  He  says 
that  it  eats  and  destroys  serpents*,  small  frogs, 
and  insects ;  that  it  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  and 
almost  peculiar  to  that  country.  We  saw  also 
the  Egyptian  Plover,  or  Tringa  jEgyptiaca  of  the 
same  author.  The  rest  of  our  voyage  to  Ro-  Amyri  at 
setta  was  so  expeditious,  that  we  arrived  there 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  same  morning ;  and  re- 
paired to  our  former  residence  upon  the  quay. 
As  soon  as  we  landed,  Mr.  Hammer  heard  that 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  upon  the  point  of  sailing 
for  England;  and  being  unable  to  resist  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  of  visiting  a  coimtry  he 
so  much  wished  to  see,  he  gave  up  the  plan  lie 
bad  formed  for  an  expedition  to  the  Oases^  and 
set  out  immediately  for  the  British  fleet.  While 
he  was  employed  in  procuring  camels  for  him- 
self and  his  servant,  we  wrote  a  few  letters  of 


CS)  JXgwfei^viff 8  Travels,  p.  198.    Limd.  1766. 
(4)  See  Aw 
IhU  property. 


(S)  Bmelqw$e%Ttwt\it  p.  198.     Jjmd.  1766. 

(4)  See  Swigmjf*%  observation  upoD  the  anatomy  of  the  /6tf,  denyiof* 

lis  property.  , 
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introduction  for  him  to  some  of  our  correspaod- 
ents  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in 
other  parts  of  England;  and  with  great  regret 
took  leave  of  our  valuable  friend. 

We  found  an  evident  difference  of  climate 
between  this  place  imd  Grand  Cairo.  The  dates 
were  not  yet  ripe ;  and  the  mercury  in  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  when  we  made  our  usual 
observation  at  noon,  had  fallen  five  degrees 
lower  than  it  stood  at  Grand  Cairo  only  four 
days  before ;  being  at  eighty-nine  upon  September 
the  first ;  and  this  day,  September  the  fifths  at 
eighty  "four.  The  number  of  English  women  that 
had  assembled  at  Rosetta  from  the  different 
ships  in  the  fleet,  and  were  walking  daily  upon 
the  strand,  offered  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
appearance  exhibited  by  the  Arab  females,  in 
their  passage  to  and  from  the  Nile  for  water, 
atid  in  the  markets  of  the  town.  To  these  were 
also  occasionally  added  the  women  of  tiie  Indian 
army,  now  encamped  near  to  Rosetta,  wearing 
large  rings  in  their  noses,  and  silver  cinctures 
about  liieir  ankles  and  wrists;  their  faces^  at 
the  same  time,  being  frightfully  disfigured  by 
red  streaks,  traced  above  the  eyebrows.  Each 
party  of  these  females  doubtless  regarded  the 
other  two  as  so  many  savages ;  and  who  filiafl 
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say  which  waa  the  most  refined?  The  town 
had  undergone  other  alterations,  and  was  much 
improved  as  a  place  of  residence  since  we  left 
it  in  the  beginning  oi  jiugust.  An  Italian  had 
opened  a  coffee-house,  which  was  the  resort  of 
the  officers  both  of  the  army  and  navy.  A  pro- 
epect  of  tranquillity  had  brought  back  many 
families,  who  had  before  deserted  it :  and  Arabs 
were  seen  in  great  number  in  the  streets,  sell- 
ing sugar-canes,  fruit,  and  other  vegetables; 
and  employed  in  making  chairs,  tables  and  bed-^ 
steads,  from  the  branches  of  the  date  trees'. 
We  had  no  time  to  spare  for  any  further  in- 
quiry into  the  history  of  the  place,  or  the  anti- 
quities it  might  conceal  • ;  yet,  in  spite  of  every 


(l)  i2ostflla  was  a^^ain  become  an  emporium  for  the  turprisiDg  har>- 
irest  of  Upper  as  welfas  of  Lower  Egypt,  Mr.  ff^iUSf  actiDg^  as  Com- 
missary for  our  fleet,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  many  acts  of 
eivility,  at  this  time  received  an  order  for  corn,  to  the  amount  ci 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  g^entleman  informed  us, 
and  said  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  Upper 
JBgypt  could  annually  supply  five  millions  of  Cairo  ardepts  of  wheat  j 
each  ardept  being  equal  tojhe  bushels  of  our  measure;  besides  a|;rc8t 
>  supply  of  barley  and  rice,  the  precise  quantity  of  which  he  was  unabl* 
to  ascertain. 

(3)  Colonel  Squire  arrived  at  Rosetia  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
on  which  we  left  it.  The  following  remarks  occur  in  his  Journal. 
'  *  The  town  of  Rosetta,  or  RascMd  as  it  is  called  by  the  yfrahs,  was 
Hurilt  in  the  year  of  Christ  875 ;  and  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  statA : 
the  houses,  which  are  built  of  burned  brick,  are  high  ;  and  the  streets, 

as 
VOL.    V.  T 
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CHAP.'  exertion  to  prosecute  our  expedition  to  j^lex- 
andria,  we  were  detained  three  days  in  prepar- 
ing and  packing  cases^  containing  the  collection 
we  had  made,  and  in  procuring  another  djerm 
to  convey  them  to  the  fleet ;  the  boat  in  which 
we  came  having  been  pressed  for  the  service  6f 
the  army»  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 


tts  in  all  7\irAtfA  towns,  narrow.  At  this  timei  it  is  but  thinly  inha- 
bitedy  although  trade  (now  the  ports  of  Egypt  are  relieved  from  a 
blockade)  seems  about  to  revive :  the  shops  are  well  stocked  with 
provisions  of  all  kinds.  Wild  fowl  tnay  be  had  in  abundance.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  thatj^the  eye  would  revel  in  a  prospect  so  refresh- 
ing as  the  DeUa,  (after  contemplating  the  sandy  deserts  of  AbenUdr^ 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  jilextmdfia,)  forming  so  delightful  a  con^ 
trast  by  its  verdure  and  cultivation*  Of  late  years,  the  desert  has 
encroached,  even  here,  considerably  on  the  town;  and  the  west 
side  of  Botelta  is  completely  skirted  by  sand  hiUt."  Squire's  MS, 
Joumai, 


fin  ^  Ut  OtiHiti  olM  ClMpatn'i  Nadlu. 
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ROSETTA  TO  ALEXANDRIA. 

yijyage  to  Aboukir — VUit  to  Lord  Katb — Journey  to 
Alexandrinr-^^rrivoZ  at  tkeBritiah  Camp — Cmnmwd- 
calion  with  Lord  Hutchinson— £n(raRctf  info  the  French 
Garrison — Wretched  state  of  the  Inhabitants — Visit 
Jrom  a  party  of  Merchants- — Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of 
Mexaa^ct— 'Circumstances  of  its  removal  by  iha  French 
— /i(s  situation  upon  the  Author's  arrival — Internal  evi- 
dence <f  its  authenticity — Other  antiquities  collected  by 
tlie  French — Cleopatra's  Needlea — Pompey's  Pillar — 
Discover}/  of  the  Inscription — Sepulchral  origin  of  the 
Column — Marnier  of  its  support — Proof  that  it  was 

,  .erected  hy  the  Roman*— iJes/twa (ion  of  the  legend  upon 

the  pedestal—Events  that  occurred  after  the  death  of 

Pompey — Shrine  constructed  by  Ceesar — Testinrnny  of 

the  Arabian  Historians — Hadrian's  monument   to   kis 

Y  2  horse 
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horse — Traditionary  name  of  the  Pillar  founded  wt 
historical  evidence — Interview  with  Menou'-^Surrender 
of  the  Rosetta  I'ablet — Intercourse  between  the  armies 
—French  Institute-^^Catacombs  o/*Necropoli8 — Serapeum 
of  Racotis — 0/*  Hades  and  o/*Ammon — Cause  of  suck' 
elaborate  sepulchres — Descent  into  the  Cryptae — fic- 
markable  Symbol — Imperfect  accounts  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Antiquities-^Ctmduc^  of  the  Capudan  Pasha. 

CHAP.  Early  on  the  morning  of  September  the  eighth, 
_'  .  we  got  once  more  under  weigh,  in  a  large  djermy 
Voyage  to  having  all  our  Egyptian  collection  of  antiquities 
on  board;  and  saw  the  beautiful  prospect  of 
Rosetta  disappear,  as  we  sailed  between  the  Isle 
of  Sarshes^  and  the  Delta.  We  had  little 
wind,  but  it  was  favourable ;  and  as  we  passed 
the  fearful  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  surf.  A  small  isle  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  was  entirely  covered  with 
pelicans.  About  half  way  between  the  boccaze 
and  the  fleets  we  observed  a  salute  from  ajl  the 
Turkish  ships  at  anchor ;  in  honour,  as  it  was 
said,  of  some  Moslem  festival.  The  mud  of  the 
immense  torrent  now  pouring  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  at  the  highest  period  of  the  JNile's  inun- 
dation, extended  over  the  surface  of  this  part  of 


(l)  See  the  Map  facing  p.  S90  of  the  Second  Volume  of  these 
Travels,  4to.  edit. 
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the  sea ;  and  the  water  tasted  fresh  at  a  con-    chap. 

VII. 

Biderable  distance  from  the  embouchure.  As  y  y  -• 
Captain  Clarkes  frigate  no  longer  remained 
among  the  transports,  we  steered  our  vessel 
among  the  merchant  ships  lying  nearer  to  the 
coast  towards  Aboukir,  and  came  alongside  the 
Felicite  from  Smyrna^  laden  with  stores.  Here 
we  were  hospitably  received  by  our  friend  Mr. 
SchutZy  of  that  city,  who  was  on  board,  as  super- 
cargo; and  by  a  worthy  jRagft«a«,  who  was  master 
of  the  merchantman. 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday ,  September  the  VisU  to 
ninth,  we  waited  upon  Lord  Keithy  to  thank  him 
for  the  civilities  he  hiad  shewn  to  us,  and  to  take 
our  leave.  He  told  us  that  no  vessels  would  be 
permitted  to  sail  into  the  port  of  Alexandriay 
until  the  French  had  evacuated  the  city,  and  the 
magazines  been  properly  secured  by  our  army ; 
as  he  knew  that  there  were  not  less  than  fifty 
or  sixty  ships,  manned  by  Greeks  and  Turks, 
waiting  for  the  sole  purpose  of  plunder.  We 
could  not  therefore  obtain  permission  for  the 
Felicite  to  take  us  thither  ;  and  we  returned,  to 
tmdertake  the  journey  by  land.  A  contrary 
wind,  with  a  heavy  sea,  had  caused  so  much 
delay,  and  had  given  us  so  much  labour  in 
working  up  to  the  Admiral's  ship^  that  we  did 
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CHAP,    not  get  back  again  until  the  day  was  far  ad- 

>     y  _»  vanced.    We  passed  that  night  upon  the  deck 

of  the  Felidti ;  the  cabin  swarming  to  such  a 

degree  with  bugs,  that  the  table,  during  dinner, 

Arrirai  at    was  covcrcd  with  them.  We  set  out  very  early, 

the  British     „  ,,  ,  .-itTt/rr,! 

c«mp.  September  the  tenth,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Schutz, 
and  reached  the  Brithh  camp  by  day-break. 
The  Commander-in-chief  was  on  horseback,  in-, 
specting  the  lines.  We  waited  in  his  tent  until 
he  returned,  when  he  received  us  with  his  usual 
condescension  and  kindness.  He  told  us  thlit 
our  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  had  also  reached  the 
camp  that  morning,  and  had  been  furnished 
-with  a  passport  to  enter  Alexandria.  The  capi- 
tulation for  the  surrender  of  that  city  had  been 
protracted  by  the  contumacy  of  the  French 
General,  Menouj  who  was  unwilling  to  deliver 
up  the  Antiquities  demanded  by  the  English; 
and  his  reluctance,  in  this  respect,  was  conside- 
rably augmented  by  observing  the  increasing 
nature  of  those  demands :  for  as  the  French  had 
carefully  concealed  what  they  possessed,  fresh 
f  intelligence  continually  came  to  Lord  Hutchinson 

concerning  the  acquisitions  they  had  made, 
and  gave  rise  to  some  new  exaction  on  the  part 
of  our  army.  Thus  finding  himself  likely  to  be 
stripped  of  all  the  Egyptian  trophies  with  which 
he  had  prepared  to  adorn  the  Museum  at  Paris, 
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Menou  gave  no  bounds  to  his  rage  and  mortifi-  9^-f^- 
cation.  Sometimes  lie  threatened  to  bury  him- 
self and  his  troops  in  the  ruins  oi  Alexandria^ 
sooner  than  accede  to  the  proposals  he  had 
received ;  at  other  times  he  had  recourse  to  the 
most  ridiculous  gasconade,  and  threatened  to 
meet  Lord  Hutchinson  in  single  combat.  The 
valuable  Tablet  found  near  Rosettay  with  its 
famous  trilinguar  inscription,  seemed  to  be, 
more  than  any  other  article,  the  subject  of  his 
remonstrances ;  because  this,  he  maintained^ 
was  "  his  private  property ;  and  therefore  as 
exempt  from  requisition  as  the  linen  of  his 
■wardrobe,  or  his  embroidered  saddles  ^''  We 
then  ventured  to  inform  his  Lordship,  that  we 
had  reason  to  believe  there  was  something  con- 
cealed in  Alexandria^  for  the  possession  of  which 
the  French  were  more  anxious  than  even  for 
this  Tablet  I  and  making  known  to  him  the 
nature  of  our  errand,  received  his  orders  to  set 
out  instantly  for  Alexandria ;  and  endeavour  to 
discover,  not  only  where  the  particular  monu- 
ment was  hid  to  which  we  alluded,  but  also  what- 
soever other  antiquities  the  French  might  have 
secreted  in  the  city.    He  gave  us  also  authority 


■I'll     !>■■ 


(])  These  were  nearly  Menou* s  own  words,  as  they  are  i^iven  in  the 
•ef|uel. 
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CHAP,    from  himself  to  receive  the  Rosetta  Tablet^  and 

VII.  .  .  .././• 

to  copy  itsf  inscriptions ;  fearful  lest  any 
accident  might  befal  it,  either  while  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  or  in  its  pas- 
sage home.  His  Lordship  had  already  obtained 
an  impression  from  the  stone,  made  with  red 
chalk,   upon  paper,   by  some  member  of  thcr 

• 

French  Institute ;  but  the  characters  so  im- 
pressed were  too  imperfectly  marked  to  afford 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  original :  this  he 
consigned  to  our  care,  as  likely  to  assist  us  in 
the  imdertaking.  While  we  were  thus  engaged 
in  receiving  his  Lordship's  instructions,  Colonel 
Montresor  came  in,  and  undertook  to  procure 
for  us  the  horses  and  forage  which  Lord  Hut-- 
chimon  had  ordered.  Having  then  given  us  a 
passport  for  quitting  the  English  lin^s  and 
entering  the  city,  we  werQ  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  Colonel  Probyny  of  the  Royal  Irish';  and 
in  a  short  time,  Colonel  Montresor,  from  whom 
we  had  often  before  experienced  the  most 
friendly  attentions,  arrived  with  horsesj  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  our  conveyance. 
.if 

Thus  provided,  we  left  the  British  camp,  and, 
crossing  the  valley  which  separated  the  two 
?tfmies,  drew  near  to  the  outworks  of  Alex- 
andria.    Our  sentinels,  being  then  advanped 
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ok>8e  to  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  chal-    chap. 
lenged  us ;  and   having  given  them  the  word,  ,    ^^^'  , 
we  were  suffered  to  pass  on.  As  we  approached 
the  gates  of  the  city,  we  saw  a  vast  number  of 
Arubs,  who  were  stationed  on  the  outside   of 
the  walls,  with  baskets  of  poultry  and   other 
provisions^    waiting    for  permission   from  the 
English  to   supply  the   inhabitants,    who  were 
then  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  food.    At 
'  the  gates,  a  French  sentinel  received  our  pass-*  Entrance 
port,  and  conducted  us  to  an  officer  for  its  exa-*  French 

..  ij*j.j  X  J.    'a.  '        Garrison. 

mination;  who  directed  us  to  present  it  again, 
when  we  should  arrive  at  head-quarters,  within 
the  city.  In  the  desolate  scene  of  sand  and 
ruins  which  intervenes  between  the  outer  gates 
and  the  interior  fortifications,  we  met  a  party  of 
miserable  Turks,  who  were  endeavouring,  lite- 
rally, to  crawl  towards  their  camp  *.  They  had 
been  liberated  that  morning  from  their  dun- 
geons. The  legs  of  these  poor  creatures,  swoln 
to  a  size  that  was  truly  horrible,  were  covered 
with  large  ulcers  ;  and  their  eyes  were  terrible, 
from  inflammation.    Some,  too  weak  to  advance. 


(l)  Some  repetition  will  perhaps  be  noticed  of  observations  made 

in  a  former  work  {Tomb  of  Alexander,  p,  38.);  but  the  author  did  not 

consider  any  thing  which  occurred  in  a  preceding^  publication  as 

.^uthorizini^the  omission  of  a  part  of  his  Journal  upon  the  present 

occasion. 
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had  fallen  on  the  sand,  where  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  Im- 
mediately on  seeing  us,  they  uttered  such 
moans  that  might  have  pierced  the  hearts  of 
their  cruel  oppressors.  They  begged  for  water, 
but  we  had  none ^ to  give  them;  for,  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  object,  we  had  neglected  to 
supply  ourselves  with  provisions.  We  suc- 
ceeded, but  not  without  difficulty,  in  prevailing 
upon  some  j^rabs  to  take  care  of  them,  until 
relief  could  be  obtained  * ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  K.  we  parsed,  through  the  inner  gates,  into 
the  great  square  of  Alexandria. 


Wretched  "Wc  fouud  thc  inhabitants  in  the  greatest  dis- 
inbabitants  trcss  for  waut  of  provisious :  many  of  them  had 
rfria.^''"*'  not  tasted  meat  or  bread  for  several  months. 
The  Frenctij  who  were  better  supplied  for  some 
time,  were  now  driven  to  such  straits,  that  they 
had  put  to  death  fifteen  horses  every  day,  for 
many  days  past,  to  supply  their  own  soldiers 
with  food.  The  families  to  whom  we  had 
brought  letters  were  in  a  state  of  misery 
hardly  to  be  described.  We  first  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Imperial  Consul.     They  asked  us 


.(l)  We  liad  afterirards  the  happiness  of  hearin;  that  they  reached 
the  Turkish  caim>. 
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eagerly  when  the  English  were  to  enter  the  chap. 
city :  and  being  told  that  some  days  would 
elapse  before  this  could  take  place,  they  burst 
into  tears.  Every  individual  beneath  the  Consul's 
roof  exhibited  proof  of  the  privation  which 
his  family  had  sustained :  fallen  cheeks ;  clothes 
hanging  loose,  as  if  too  large  for  their  bodies ; 
and  a  general  appearance  of  wretchedness  and 
dejection.  The  Consul  said,  that  his  family  had 
tasted  neither  bread  nor  meat  for  many  months : 
that  their  principal  food  had  been  bad  rice  and 
onions.  Upon  the  landing  of  our  army,  most  of 
the  iuhabitants  were  under  the  necessity  of 
making  biscuit  for  the  support  of  their  families ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  was  known  to  Menou,  he 
ordered  the  whole  of  it  to  be  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison.  When  we  inquired  what  other 
measures  the  French  had  adopted  to  maintain 
themselves,  we  were  informed,  that  they  had 
seized  all  the  specie,  plate,  and  merchandize  in 
the  city ;  and  given,  in  lieu  thereof,  bills  upon 
their  one  and  indivisible  Republic ;  thus  having 
the  means  of  buying  up,  at  enormous  prices, 
whatever  article  of  food  might  be  brought  in  by 
the  jirabs,  or  appear  in  the  markets  of  the  place*. 


(2)  The  following^  prices  were  given,  upon  the  day  of  our  arrival, 
fur  provi^ious ;  which,  of  course,  the  nicrohantt  were  precluded  from 

buying. 
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If  the  capitulation  had  been  prolonged  another 
fortnight,  every  merchant's  family  would  have 
been  found  destitute  even  of  clothing;  for,  every 
fortnight,  additional  exactions  were  made  by 
the  troops ;  and  already  every  thing  else  had 
been  seized.  It  was  calculated,  that  of  the  Tkirks, 
then  prisoners  in  the  city,  upwards  of  forty 
perished  daily.  The  French  had  carried  their 
cruelty  to  these  men  to  the  severest  extre- 
mities ;  making  them  work,  like  horses,  at  their 
mills,  and  in  drawing  water.  All  the  male  inha- 
bitants had  been  compelled  to  assist  in  the 
duties  of  the  garrison,  and  to  bear  arms,  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment  if  they  refused ;  a  species 
of  oppression  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been 
expected  from  any  troops  similarly  situated; 
neither  would  it  be  altogether  fair  to  judge  of 


bu3^Dg^,  as  they  bad  be^n  stripped  of  every  things  likely  to  be  accepted 
in  exchauge. 

L,  5.  d.  English, 

For  One  pound  of  beef  ....  0  1 0  0 
One  bottle  of  wine  ....  1  0  0 
One  ditto  of  brandy  ...  1  10  0 
One  pound  of  bad  rice  ..010 
One  ditto  of  cheese  ....  0  9  0 
A  fish  (the  size  of  a  mackarel)  0  5  0 
One  egg 0     0     8 

Neither  bread  nor  wood  could  be  obtained  at  any  price  :  the  French 
soldiers  were  then  employed  iu  pulling  down  the  bouMS  of  the  inha- 
bitants fur  fuel. 
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Frenchmen  in  general  by  the  sample  which  their 
army  in  Egypt  afforded;  collected  as  it  had 
been,  from  the  refuse  not  only  of  the  French 
Republic,  but  of  all  the  rovers  and  banditti  of 
the  Levant\  So  desirous  were  the  French  sol- 
diers of  abandoning  Alexandria^  notwithstanding 
the  obstinacy  of  their  General,  Menouy  whom 
they  detested,  that  they  had  been  seen  to  seize 
Arabs  by  the  beard,  who  arrived  by  stealth  with 
provisions,  and  beat  them,  in  order  that  sup- 
plies of  food  might  not  be  the  means  of  pro- 
tracting the  surrender  of  the  place. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  house  in  which 
we  were  to  reside,  when  a  party  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  had  heard  of  our  arrival  from  the 
Imperial  Consxil,  came  to  congratulate  us  uyon 
the  successes  of  our  army,  and  to  offer  any 
assistance  in  their  power,  for  expediting  the 
€Sntry  of  the  English  into  Alexandria.     Some  of 
<  these  waited  until  the  room  was  cleared  of 
other  visitants,  brought  by  curiosity,  before 
'  whom  they  did  not  think  proper  to  make  fur- 
ther communication.  But  when  they  Were  gone. 


CHAP. 
VII. 


(l)  The  subsequent  conduct,  however,  of  the  French  armies,  in 
their  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  their 
armies  have  passed,  has  been  invariably  such  as  to  deg^rade  the  itaroe 
of  a  aoldier  into  that  of  a  rMer, 
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CHAP,    speaking  with   circumspection,   and  in  a  low 


Vi 


voice,  they  asked  if  our  business  in  Alexandria 
related  to  the  subject  of  contention  between 
Lord  Hutchinson  and  Menem;  namely,  the  Anti- 
quities collected  by  the  French  in  Egypt  ?  Upon 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and,  in  proof 
of  it,  the  copy  of  the  Rosetta  «S/cme  being  pro- 
duced^ the  principal  person  among  them  said, 
Dwcovery    *'  Docs  your   Gommander-in-chicf  know  that 

of  the  Tomft 

oiAUx-  they  have  the  Tomb  of  Alexander  f^  We  desired 
them  to  describe  it :  upon  which  they  said,  thaj 
it  was  of  one  entire  and  beautiful  green  stone  S 
shaped  like  a  cistern,  and  taken  from  the  Mosque 
of  St.Athanasius;  that,  among  the  inhabitants, 
this  cistern  had  always  borne  the  appellation  of 
Alexanders  Tomb.  Upon  further  conversation,  it 
was  evident  that  this  could  be  no  other  than 
the  identical  monument  to  which  our  instruc- 
tions from  Cairo  referred.  We  produced  the 
confidential  letter  entrusted  to  us  upon  this 
subject.  The  person  to  whom  it  was  written 
.  was  not  present ;  but  they  offered  to  conduct 
us  to  his  house.  We  had  hitherto  carefully 
concealed  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in  our 
possession ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  shall 


^tmt 


(0  The  fact  is,  that  the.  stone,  being  a  mass  of  ^mc'ia,  is  ▼arie- 
l^ated  J  and  parts  of  it  only  are  of  a  grten  colour. 
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not  mention,  even  now,  the  name  of  the  indi-  ^yj^^' 
vidual  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  "  It  relates 
then/'  said  they,  **  to  the  particular  object  of 
our  present  visit ;  and  we  will  put  it  in  your 
power  to  get  possession  of  it/'  They  then 
related  the  unjustifiable  measures  used  for  its 
removal  by  the  French,  upon  whoria  they  be- 
stowed every  degrading  epithet  which  their 
indignation  could  suggest ;  telling  us,  also,  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Moslems  had  always 
held  it,  and  the  tradition  familiar  to  all  of  them 
respecting  its  origin.  Indeed,  this  tradition  had 
been  so  long  established,  that  it  is  marvellous  it 
had  been  so  little  noticed  among  the  Academies 
of  Europe*.  Leo  Afijicanus,  long  subsequent 
to  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens, 
had  recorded  the  tradition';  and  Freinshemius, 
in  his  Supplement  to  Livi/,  had  admitted  the 
authority  of  Leo  *.  That  it  should  particularly 
excite  the  attention  of  Frenchmen,  is  easily  ex^ 
plained.    Their  own  countryman,  Rollin,  had 


(2)  Many  were  misled  by  the  words  of  Juvenml : 
Cum  tamen  a  figulis  munitam  intraverit  urbem 
Sarcophago  contentus  erit,*'— 

supposing  the  allusion  to  be  intended  rather  for  BabjfloHf  than  for 
Alexemdrvn,  where  Juvenal  had  himself  visited  the  Tomb, 

(3)  y#foj»tu/ri0  Descript.  tom.  II.  lib.  8.  p.  677*    Ehev,  1633. 

(4)  Lib.  133.  torn.  v.  p.  €37.    edit.  Crtvier. 


<« 
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CHAP,    directed  their  regard  towards  it,  by  counto^ 
nancing  the  opinion  and  testimony  of  Freinshe- 
mius  \     So  eager  were  they  to  obtain  it,  that 
the  most  solemn  treaty  was  infringed,  whereby 
they  had  guarantied  to  the  Moslems  the  inviola- 
ble possession  of  their  sanctuaries.    The  Mosque 
of  St.  Athanasius  was  forcibly  entered  by  a  party 
of  their  pioneers,  with  battle-axes  and  ham- 
mers; and  the  "Tomb  of  Iscander,  founder 
OF  THE   CITY,"  was  bome  away,  amid3t  the 
howling  and  lamentations  of  its  votaries  *.    But 
we  must  turn  our  attention,  at  present,  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  removal  by  the  French^  to 
pursue  a  narrative  of  events  which  ultimately 
placed  in  our  possession  a  trophy,  still  destined, 
in  their  sanguine  expectations,  to  grace  their 
national  Miiseum^.  At  the  moment  of  our  arrival 


(1)  JMlm.  vol.  v.  p.  137. 

(2)  See  also  the  communication  made  to  Dr.  .fiirn/ey,  by  General 
Tfimert  respecting  the  last  instance  of  devotion  paid  to  the  Tow^  bgr 
many  Moslems  of  distinction,  at  its  departure  from  Alexandria. 
Append,  to  Tomb  0/  Alex.  iV0.II.  p.  144. 

(3)  Perhaps  few  of  our  countrymen  have  yet  attended  to  the  lan- 
guage they  hold  upon  this  subject.  The  following  extra<;t  from  an 
account  of  the  Fkrench  Expedition  to  Egypt,  by  Charles  Norry^  archi- 
tect, one  of  the  members  of  the  "  Sociki  PkUotechnique,"  attached 
to  the  Expedition,  will  offer  a  specimen  of  the  hopes  entertained  in 
France  for  the  recovery  of  this  valuable  monument.  *'  Sans  doutb 
CE  Monument  nous  sera  apporte  au  Museum  de  Paris  !  au  moins 
BfiT-iL  DBJA  DESiGNE  POUR  l'orner  UN  jour"  !  *.  I  See  Peltier's  edU.  ef 
Detum's  Voyage  m  Egypt y  torn.  II.  Append,  p.  130.     Land.  1802. 
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in  the  city,  not  a  single  indi'tiduial  of  our  army  ^yj^^* 
or  navy,  nor  even  in  Great  Britain^  knew  that 
the  monument  at  yr)i\c\i  Leo  AfricaniLs  had  himself 
done  homage,  as  a  Mahommedan,  and  which  had 
so  long  been  venerated  hj  Moslems  under  the 
remarkable  appellation  of  the  T6mb  of  Alex- 
ander, existed  in  Alexandria*. 

We  then  visited  the  person  to  whom  our 
letter  from  Cairo  had  been  addressed,  respect*^ 
ing  the  communication  to  be  made  upon  our 
arrival;  and  found  that  every  information  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  intelligence  we  had 
already  received,  excepting  that  which  related 
to  the  place  where  this  valuable  relic  Mrap 
now  deposited.  This,  however>  they  readily 
gave  us.  We  were  told  that  it  was  in  the  hold 
o£  an  hospital  ship,  named  La  Causey  in  the 
inner  harbour ;  and  being  provided  with  a  boat» 
^e  there  found  it,  half  filled  with  filth,  and 
covered  with  rags  of  the  sick  people  on  board  *. 


•-^«B 


(4)  This  is  evident,  from  the  total  silence  respecting^  it  in  all  the 
works  published  concerning^  ^gyp^  %\nce  the  campai^  ;  neither  was 
there.any  things  known  coneeming;  the  history  of  this  momaneni  after 
it  was  deposited  in  the  BrUith  Museum,  until  the  period  of  the 
author's  publication  upon  th6  sulgect  in  1805. 

(5)  Mr.  Hamilton  afterwards  saw  it  in  the  same  situation.  ''  We 
wbre  conducted,'*  says  he,  *^  alongside  of  a  larg^e  hospital  ship,  on 
board  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Sarcephagus :  it  bad 

VOL.  V.  Z  '>««<* 
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^vn.^'    It  proved  to  be  an  immense  mouolithal  *cfm^ 
phagus,  or,  according  to  the  name  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  antient  language  of  Egypty 
a  SOROS  * ;  converted,  in  ages  long  posterior  to 
its  formation,  into  a  cistern,  according  to  a  cus- 
tom which  has  been  universal    in  the  Easi, 
wherever  such  receptacles  for  the  dead  have 
been  discovered.    The  nature  of  the  stone,  and 
the  testimonies  concerning  its   history,   have 
been  already  before  the  public*:  some  repeti- 
tion has  therefore  now  occurred ;  but  to  repeat 
the  whole  of  a  detail  which  was  then  unavoid* 
ably  elaborate,  would  be  considered  not  only  as 
tedious,  but  altogether  as  a  work  of  superero^ 
gation.    The  Soros  is  now  placed  where  it  is 
open  to  the  observation  of  any'  one  who  may 
deem  it  an  object  of  curiosity.    All  that  the 
author  wishes  to  insist  upon,  as  conveying  in- 
disputable evidence  concerning  it,  is  the  corre- 
sponding testimony  afibrded  by  the  remarkable 


Wen  for  several  months  in  the  hold,  and  was  intended  to  be  sent  to 
firance  the  first  opportunity.  This  monument  was  resig^oied  to  us 
oot  without  much  regret,  as  it  had  long^  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  curiosities  in  Alexandria."  HamiUmC*  JEgfptwtay 
p.  403.   Lana,  1809. 

(l)  Set^Jabbmtki^  Bochari,  Kircher,  &c. 

(3)  ^  "The  Tomb  tf  Alexander,*'  as  {uiblished  by  the  author  in 

teos. 
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natwe  of  the  conditory,  with  the  tradition  men-  ^vi^* 
tioned  by  Leo  Africanus^  and  preserved  among 
the  Moslems  to  the  hour  of  its  removal ' :  a  spe- 
cies of  evidence  which  may  fairly  be  deemed 
internal :  because  it  is  impossible  that  a  set  of 
ignorant  barbarians  could  be  aware  that  the 
object  of  their  veneration  was,  in  fact,  that  par* 
ticular  kind  of  coffin,  which  Herodiany  speaking 
of  the  Tomb  of  Alexandevy  has  designated  by  the 
term  Soros  ;  still  less  that  the  same  Soros^  in- 
scribed with  the  sacred  ivriting  of  the  priests,  is 


(3)  The  Arabs  retain  both  the  name  and  the  sera  of  Alexander  in 
their  calendars;  calling  him,  always,  ^(3^1  jJ  hieomis;  and 
GoHiu  explains  the  true  cause  of  this  a|ipeUation.  **  Arabes  eum 
Bieemem  rocant,  non  tarn  ob  partum  Orientis  et  Occidentis  impe- 
rium,  quam  h  comuid  Alexandri  effigie,  nummie  exhibitd,  ut  Jovis 
Ammonis  Alias  a^osceretur."  (f^,  Annot.  in  Ub,  ii.  Sulpli,  Sever, 
e,  25.  p.  343.  Edit,  Horn.  L,  Bat,  1654.)  The  image  of  Alexander, 
so  expressed,  appears  upon  the  medals  of  Ljfsimaekut,  and  was  com-p 
mon  to  many  States  after  his  death,  althoug^h  it  is  always  falsely 
considered  as  the  head  of  some  other  person.  His  image  also  appears 
very  commonly  covered  with  the  spoils  of  a  lipn ;  when  it  is  impro- 
perly considered  as  a  younf  HeretUee:  sometimes,  also,  it  is  sees  armed 
with  a  helmet,  and  then  it  is  confounded  with  the  figures  of  Minerva, 
Le  Bnm  has  been  censured  and  ridiculed  for  introducing  what  has 
been  called  a  head  ef  Mmerva,  ijipon  the  figure  of  Alexander,  in  his 
eeiebrated  paintings  of  his  battles ;  whereas  it  is,  in  all  probability, 
a  genuine  portrait  of  that  hero.  Alexander  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
Tailor*$  Story  before  the  SuUan  of  Ougar,  in  the  Arabian  Tale*. 
*'  Sir/*  said  he, '"  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  day  is  Friday, 
the  18th  of  the  month  Saffar,  in  the  year  ^53  from  the  retreat  of 
our  freat  Prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  in  the  year  7390  of 

TI»  El^CflA  OF  THB  ORBAT  iSKBNDBR  WITH  TWO  HORNS.*'  . 

Z2 
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CHAP,  thereby  demoiutrably  the  tomb  of  some  pefsoo 
deified  by  the  Egyptians^  as  Alexander  incontesV 
ably  was,  after  his  interment  *. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  about  five 
o'clock,  we  waited  upon  Monsieur  Le  Roy, 
Ordonnateur  de  la  Marine,  in  consequence  of 
receiving,  by  Menous  Aid-de-camp,  an  order 
from  the  French  General  to  see  the  other  antiqui- 
ties which  their  army  had  collected  to  send  to 
France,  and  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender.  This  gentleman  treated  us  with 
great  politeness,  and  conducted  us  to  some 
magazines  near  the  old  port :  here  many  of  the 
relics  were  then  deposited  which  are  now  in 
our  national  Museum.  A  Soros,  brought  from 
Grand  Cairo,  was  upon  the  beach  near  those 
magazines,  together  with  part  of  another  from 
Upper  Egypt,  ready  to  be  shipped  off,  as  soon  as 


(l)  See  lAtdan,  V9i,h  p,'S90.  edit*  Amstehd,  BUuu.  Marcus 
Aurelius  Alexander  Severus  was  bora  ia  a  temple  sacred  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  thence  received  the  name  of  Alexander,  See  idso  the 
various  proofs  of  Alexander'e  deykatum  adduced  in  the  Tomb  ofAkx' 
ander,  Camb,  1805 ;  and  the  additional  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Henley,  in  the  Appendix  to  that  work. — *'  *EirM  'AXl|^ 
eifh^os  ^ovXtreu  fiiog  Ci*eu,  tfrat  hot,  Quandoquidem  Alexander  vult  esse 
Deus,  esto  Deus."  ^Uan,  fidw  ii.  Far,  HUt,  ^asp.  19.— See  also 
Vossius,  de  Cultu  Alexandri  JUagni,  torn,  II.  cap,  17.  P'  803.  Ankst, 
16*42,  ^c. 
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an  opportunity  might  offer.  Near  to  these  was  chaf. 
also  placed  a  granite  fragment,  being  the  haqd 
of  a  colossal  statue  discovered  by  the  French 
engineers  upon  the  site  of  antient  Memphis^  and 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
Fulcan^.  Another  fragment,  exactly  similar  to 
this,  is  yet  lying  among  some  Ruins  upon  the 
fihore  to  the  east  of  Alexcmdriay  believed  by  the 
French  to  denote  the  site  of  Canopus*.  An 
intentional  reserve  has  been  carefully  main- 
tained  by  their  writers,  upon  the  subject  of 
all  the  antiquities  that  came  in  our  possession : 
on  this  account,  the  places  where  some  of  theth 
were  discovered  are  still  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try.  We  saw,  also,  three  large  Syenite  statues, 
each  in  a  sitting  attitude,  holding  the  CruxAmata 
in  the  left  hand :  these  were  representations  of 
the  twofold  symbol  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians 


(S)  Where  the  villages  of  Metrahtfmy  and  Mohannan  are  now 
situate. 

(3)  The  reader  will  find  this  Colossus  mentioned  in  the  **  Rapport 
faii  au  Premier  Consul  Bonaparte,  par  U  Gti^en  RipauJ,'*  in  the 
Appendix  to  Peltier^s  edit,  of  DenotCs  Travels  in  Egypt ,  torn.  11.  p'9S> 
Idmd,  180S.  but  without  any  specific  description.  Its  dimensions 
alone  are  stated — **  Un  Colosse  <f  environ  trente-cinq  pieds  de  propor^ 
Hon," 

(4)  It  is  represented,  with  part  of  a  Sphmx,  and  other  broken  pieces 
of  sculpture,  in  one  of  the  plates  belonging  to  the  large  Paris  edition 
of  DmimCs  Travels.     See  torn,  II.  Plate  3.  "  JRuines  de  Cunppe." 


VI L 
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CHAP,  with  a  lion's  head'.  The  largest  statues  of 
this  form  are  those  of  Tkebes^  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  south  of  Gztro  %  one  of  which 
has  been  commonly  called  Memmnis  Statue. 
From  the  drawings  made  of  those  figures  by 
J}enon\  it  is  plain  that  neither  of  them  were 
represented  with  human  heads ;  but  that  they 
corresponded  with  the  double  image  of  a  human 
figure  with  a  lion's  head,  common  among  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt;  the  nose  and  under-jaw 
of  the  leonine  bust  belonging  to  each  of  them 
having  fallen  off,  but  the  rest  of  the  head  being 
similar  to  that  which  appeared  upon  the  statues 
here  shewn  to  us  by  Monsieur  Le  Jtotfi  and 
since  removed  to  our  national  Museum*.  This 
is  so  evident,  that  it  is  remarkable  none  of  the 
travellers  who  have  yisited  Thebes  have  paid 
attention  to  the  fact.  They  were  perhaps  mis- 
led, by  expecting  to  find  the  image  of  a  human 
form,  as  belonging  to  the  supposed  statue  of 


(l)  See  the  Plate  representiDg  Antiquities  found  at  Saccdra. 

(S)  Aecording  to  ^orden^  405  miles,  who  makes  the  distance  equal 
to  135  French  leagues.  See  Drawings  qf  some  Bums,  Sfc,  published 
by  the  Royal  Society  in  1741,  p,  9. 

(3)  See  Plate  44  of  the  large  Paris  edition  of  the  Voyage  en  EgypU 
par  Vwant  Denon, 

(4)  See  also  the  Plate  of  the  Antic|uitics  found  at  SaeeAra,  as  before 
fpSpcred  tos. 
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Memnon.  Indeed  Norden,  in  the  design  he  made  chap. 
upon  the  spot,  as  appears'  by  the  etching  he  »  -^i-,  .  - 
afterwards  engraved  from  itS  has  attempted  a 
faint  delineation  of  the  human  countenance,  by 
introducing  an  imperfect  restoration  of  the 
features,  as  they  were  suggested  to  his  ima* 
gination  by  the  appearance  of  the  stone« 
Pococke  used  still  greater  freedom^;  but  Denon 
accurately  delineated  the  figures  as  he  found 
them.  According  to  his  plate,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  trace  left  of  any  human  countenance ; 
and  the  back  of  the  head,  in  each  statue,  agrees 
with  those  figures  which  have  the  leonine  bust. 
Strabo,  who  was  himself  at  Thebes^  and  mentions 
these  colossal  statues,  does  not  say  that  either 
of  them  was  a  statue  of  Memnon ;  but  that  they 
were  near  the  Memnonium;  and  that  a  sound 
issued  every  day  from  one  of  them  ^ 

Within  the  magazine    we   saw   many  other 


(5)  See  NordetCs  Etching,  tab.  I.  as  before  cited.    Lomd,  1741. 

(6)  Pocoeke*3  Observations  upon  EgypU 

(7)  Strabon,  Geogr,  Uh,xy\\,  p.  1155.  Ed,  Oxon.  The  observation 
of  Sirabo  may  remove  tbe  difficulty  that  has  always  attended  any  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  the  statue  from  which  the  sound  issued  with  that 
of  an  actual  statue  of  Memnon.  Memnonk  »axea  ^gie»^  as  mentioned 
Hy  TacUut*  The  persons  who  heard  the  sound  migpht  attribute  that 
sound  to  Memnofif  without  considering  the  statue  to  be  a  statue  of . 
binu 
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CHAP,  antiquities ;  particularly  the  head  of  a  cploasld 
image  of  the  Ram^  or  of  Ammon,  whose  name 
and -^worship^  derived  {TOxa.jEthiopia}^  became 
a  source  of  the  most  absurd  and  fabulous 
histoty  among  the  Greeks-.  Also^  two  oblong 
slabs  of  stone>  adorned  with  hieroglyphical 
sculpture,  together  with  an  Egyptian  coffin  of 
stone,  adapted  to  the  human  form;  and  the 
fragment  of  a  Soros;  both  brought  from  Upper 
Egypt.  Also  other  antiquities,  the  description 
of  which  might  afford  very  pleasing  employ- 
ment: but  a  volume,  rather  than  a  chapter, 
would  be  required  £^r  the  imdertaJdng ;  and  all 
these  relics  are  now  under  the  guardianship  of 


(1)  See  P OSS-hade  Orig:  el  Prog,  Jdol,  Ub,  ii.  c.  11.  jimst.  1643. 
Kircher  (Ed^.  ^gppL  Synt,  3.  cap.  6,  Rom,  1652.  Paiao  Phiks. 
XHsc,  part.  Hi.  sect.  7,  Land.  17^5,  &c.&c  The  reader  may  also  con- 
sult DiODORUSy  and  the  jEthiopica  ^Heliodorus.  Kireher  has  cited 
a  yeiy  remarkable  communication,  made  to  him  by  an  jibyssinian, 
upon  this  curious  subject,  which  he  has  thus  translated  into  Laim: 
"Siuoniam  h  me  petiisH  iibi  dicere  aliquid  deDHs  JEthiepum,  Nweris 
fubd  patres  nostri  cum  GentiUbua  et  Pagamt  passim  eommiseerentur, 
mceperuni  diseere  opera  eorum  t  ei  fecerunt  sibi  JQeos  priuciios,  el  ado- 
raverunt  eos,  scu/pturam  maim  heminis  per/eelam,  »  ,  ,  .JSl  ego  adhuc 
miuUainJEilhMpiamBarnagasch  ht^fustnodividi:  erant  autemmagnd 
e»  parte  referetUia  caput  Letnis  et  Arielis ;  nomen  eorum,  Amuna." 

(2)  "  Plan^  ridiculum  est,  velle  jtmmomt  nomen  petere  ^  Grecis** 
ciun  iSgyptii  ipsi  *Afiu»9  appellent,  teste  etiam  Herodoto."  Fifssius 
de  fMg.^c,  IdoUa,  Ub.  ii.  c.ll.  Um%  I.  p,  362,  Amst.  1642.  The 
name  of  th«  Supreme  BeiB(^  among  the  Brahmins  of  India  is  the  first 
syllable  onl^  of  this  word,  pronounced  AM. 
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scholars  amply  qualified  to  satisfy  the  public  chap. 
curiosity  concerning  their  history.  At  the 
bouse  of  General  ^riantj  we  were  afterward^ 
shewn  two  statues  of  white  marble;  one  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  other  of  Septimius 
Severusy  which  are  also  now  in  England. 

The  next  morning,  September  the  eleventh, 
another  French  officer  attended  us,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  the  Obelisks,  commonly 
called  Cleopatra^s  Needles.  One  alone  is  now 
standing;  the  other,  lying  down,  measures 
seven  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  sixty-six  feet 
in  length.  They  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  a  very  particular  de- 
scription of  them*.      They  are  covered  with 


(2)  After  the  English  were  in  possession  of  Alexandria^  a  subscrip- 
tion was  opened  among  the  officers  of  the  army  and  ixvixyy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  cumbeut  Obelisk  to  Great  Britain.     With  the 
money  thus  raised  they  purchased  one  of  the  vessels  that  Menou  had 
sunk  in  the  old  port  oi  Alexandria  :  this  they  raised,  and  prepared  for 
itA  reception.    The  work  went  on  rapidly ;  the  ObeHsk  was  turned, 
and  its  lower  surface  was  found  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 
It  was  then  moved,  by  means  of  machinery  cotistructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, towards  the  vessel  prepared  to  receive  it.    Lord  Cavan  presided 
in  this  uudtirtakin^ .      A  naval  officer,  Captain  Stfphensan,  who  was 
present  upon  the  occasion,  brought  over  to  England  the  plans  pro- 
jected for  conveying  this  splendid  trophy  of  the  success  of  our  arms 
to  the  JHetrepolis  of  this  countr}^;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  design  would  have  been  aduomplisbed.    Its  interruption  took  plaete 
in  conseqnenee  of  an  order  preventing  the  sailors  from  assisting  at  the 
work. 


VIL 
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CHAP,  fuerogfyphicsy  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  mto 
the  stone,  which  consists  of  red  granite ;  but, 
owing  to  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  Jeldspar, 
its  red  colour  has  faded  towards  the  surface. 
A  similar  decomposition  has  frequently  hastened 
the  decay  of  other  antient  monuments ;  and  it 
offers  proof  of  a  fact  worthy  the  notice  of  per- 
sons employed  in  national  architecture ;  namely, 
that  granite  is  less  calculated  for  works  of 
duration,  than  pure  homogeneous  nuirble,  or 
common  limestone.  The  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere conduces  to  the  hardness  and  durability 
of  the  two  latter ;  but  it  never  fails  to  corrode 
and  to  decompose  substances  where  feldspar  is 
a  constituent.  Examples  may  be  adduced  of 
marble,  after  continual  exposurie  to  air  and 
moisture  during  two  thousand  years,  still  re- 
taining the  original  polish  upon  its  surface 
unaltered;  but  granite,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, has  not  only  undergone  alteration,  but, 
in  certain  cases,  has  crumbled,  and  fallen  into 
the  form  of  gravel,  owing  to  the  decomposition 
of  ihe  feldspar.  Instances  of  such  disintegration 
may  be  noticed  among  the  ruins  of  Alexandria 
Troas,^  and  over  all  the  district  of  Troas  in 
general.  Some  of  the  granite  columns  used  by 
the  Turks  in  the  fabrication  of  their  cannon-balls 
have  been  fpund  in  such  a  state  of  decompo* 
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pition,  that,  although  sufficiently  compact  to  char 
admit  of  their  receiving  a  spherolidal  form,  yet, 
when  fired  at  our  ships,  the  substance  shivered, 
and  flew  about  in  small  pieces,  like  canister 
shot,  proving  a  very  destructive  species  of 
ammunition  ^ 


We  were  now  desirous  of  visitinff  the  stu-  Pompe^^s 

Pillar^ 

pendens  Column  so  long  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  "  Pompey  s  Pillar."  It  is  visi- 
ble from  almost  every  spot  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  jilexandria.  The  Inscription  upon  its  pedestal 
(containing,  as  many  have  believed,  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  Diocletian)  was  not  then  known 
to  exist,  although  it  had  been  mentioned  by  the 
Consul  Maillet^y  and  after  him  by  Pococke^. 
The  circumstances  of  our  visit  may  Uierefore 
be  deemed  curious ;  as  Mr.  Hamilton  was  one 
of  our  party,  who  afterwards  assisted  in  the 
development  of  this  important  record,  and  who 
himself  discovered  the  name,  believed  to  be 


(l)  The  aatliorhas  specimens  of  this  decomposed  granite,  which  the 
7\trki  employed  a^inst  our  fleets  daring  its  passsf^  of  iheDardanefUs, 
under  Admiral  Duckworth*  The  fetdspnr  has  entirely  lost  its  colour; 
and  the  mass  is  become  friable,  like  loosely  cohering  hreeckk*  llie 
Strand  Bridj^e  is  built  of  a  decomposed  granitem 

(3)  D^cr.  de  rEgypte,  tome  I.  p.  180.    hta  Haye,  1740. 

(3)  Descr.  of  the  East,  toI.  I.  p.  8.    I^and,  1748. 
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CHAP,  that  of  Diocletiany  soon  after  the  Inscr^nimi 
was  again  recognised  '•  When  we  had  gratified 
onr  curiosity  by  a  general  survey  of  this  sur- 
prising monument,  and  had  gazed  for  some  time 
in  utter  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  column 
of  granite,  whose  skajl  alone,  of  one  entire  mass, 
with  a  diameter  of  eight  feet^  measures  sixty- 
three  in  heights  Mr.  Hamilton  expressed  a  wish 
to  find  something  remaining  of  the  Inscriptim 
mentioned  by  Pococke.  In  search  of  this,  we 
examined  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal:  the 
western  side  seemed  to  be  corroded,  as  maiiy 
authors  have  described  it  to  be ;  but  not  a  trace 
of  any  existing  inscription  could  be  discerned. 
The  author  wishes  to  lay  some  stress  upon  this 
singular  fact,  that  due  merit  may  be  attributed 
to  those  who  have  since  so  remarkably  re- 
covered the  characters  of  that  Inscription ;  after 
it  had  also  baffled  every  research  of  the  Frmck, 
during  their  long  residence  in  the  country,  as 
their    own    writers    do    acknowledge^.     .  Mr* 


(1)  Mr.  Hamilton  communicated  this  circumstance  in  a  Letter  to 
the  author. 

(2)  The  height  of  the  whole  column,  including  the  capital,  shaft, 
and  pedestal,  is  eighty-eight  feet  six  inches,  as  measured  by  the  French 
engineers. 

(3)  See  particularly  the  **  Rapport  par  Charles  Norry,**  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Peltier's  edition  of  Denm's  Travels,  {^Lond*  1802.)  as  it  was 

read 


VII. 
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Hamilton,  who  participated  the  labour,  has  since  chap. 
published  an  account  of  the  transaction :  but  the 
person  to  whom  the  literary  world  has  been 
exclusively  indebted  for  first  making  known  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Inscription,  after  its  sup- 
posed disappearance,  has  never  yet  been  men-- 
tioned  as  the  discoverer  of  it^  in  any  of  the 
publications  that  have  appeared  upon  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  was  considered 
not  merely  as  illegible,  but  altogether  as  lost ; 
neither  Mr,  Hamilton^,  nbr  the  author,  nor  ahy 
other  individual  of  our  party,  being  able  to 
discern  even  the  part  of  the  pedestal  where  it 
had  been  inscribed.  This  may  serve  to  explain 
the  difficulty  which  afterwards  attended  its 
recovery,  when  a  whole  day  was  frequently 
required  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  single 
letter.  Mr.  Hamilton  arrived  in  j4iexandrta,  as 
it  has  been  related  by  him*,  after  the  Inscription 
had  been  found,  and  the  undertaking  for  copy- 
ing it  had  been  begun.  He  himself  assisted  in 
making  a  facsimile  of  it ;  and  it  was  he,  as  was 
before  stated,  who  observed  the  letters  which 


read  before  ^he  ItutUuie.  "  It  is  greatly  to  be  rej^retted/'  says 
Norry,  *'  that  an  inscriptioa  formerly  placed  on  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  pedestal  should  be  no  longer  legible." 

(4)  j^gifftiaea,  p,403.    Land,  1809. 
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CHAP,    are  now  believed  to  complete  the  name  of  the 

VII. 

^  ^-  ^  Emperor  Diocletian^  There  is,  indeed,  good 
reason  to  conjecture  that  Diocletians  name  is 
mentioned  in  that  Inscription;  but  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows .  that  the  pillar  was 
erected  by  him ;  and  some  reasons  will  be  given 
in  the  sequel  to  shew  that  the  legend  admits  of 
a  different,  although  a  doubtful,  reading.  At 
present,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  distin- 
guished, but  now  lamented  officer,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  prove  that  all  the  information  afforded 
S'Trii^  by  the  Inscription  itself  would  have  been  con- 
•CTiption.  signed  to  everlasting  oblivion,  but  for  the  im- 
portant discovery  made  by  the  late  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Squire  of  some  remaining  characters 
upon*  the  pedestal,  while  Mr.  Hamilton^  and  his 
companion,  Major  Leake,  .were  in  Upper  Egypt  ^ 


(l)  This  circumstance  is  mentioDed  in  a  Letter  to  his  BroUier,  in 
the  following  words  :  "  I  helieve  the  Paper  presented  to  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  contains  the  hett  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Alexandrian 
Inscription"  (aliuding  to  the  wnerepreeeniatunu  published  vpon  ike 
subject  hy  Colonel  fFaUh  and  Sir  R.  fFilsan).  "  1  wish  not  to  be 
brought  forward  in  any  literary  dispute ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  most  of 
tlie  letters  were  discovered  by  me  while  Messrs.  Hamiltan  and  Leake 
ire  re  in  Upper  Egypt*  I  had  seen  the  same  Inscription  in  PoeoeU*% 
Travels  before,  and  knew  of  its  existence  from  that  book.  The  next 
Extract  is  taken  from  a  former  Letter  written  by  Colonel  Squire  ta  bis 
Brother,  from  Alexandria :  it  relates  to  his  discovery  of  the  Jkscri^- 
tion  f  and  is  dated  Alexandria,  Christmeu  Day^  1801.  **  Here  let  me 
remark/'  says  Colonel  Squire,  ^'^that  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  part 

of 
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Therefore,  whatsoever  may  be  the  nature  of  the    crap. 
intelligence  derived  from  any  subsequent  ex-  - 

amination  of  those  characters,  it  will  be  due  in 
the  first  place  to  the  individual  who  made 
known  the  circumstsmce  of  their  existence ;  for 
not  only  the  Members  of  the  French  Institute^ 
but  all  who  were  with  our  army  in  Egypt, .  and 
almost  every  traveller  who  has  visited  j^lex- 
andria  since  the  time  of  Pococke,  did  consider 
the  Inscription  as  being  entirely  lost. 

As  for  the  Column  itself,  the  shajl  is  of  much 
e^lier  antiquity  than  either  the  capital  or  the 
pedestal.  A  similar  shaft,  of  the  same  kinct  of 
granite,  and  nearly  of  equal  magnitude,  has  been 


of  the  InscriptioH  on  the  ^eat  pillar  may  be  read ;  n  and  0  artf  legible 
enough  ;  and  by  other  remains  of  charaGters,  I  can  platnljf  ptrceUie 
that  the  inscription  consisted  of  Jour  lines  ^  in  Greeh,  If^ith  sulphur^ 
an  imprestion  of  these  char/tcters  might  be  taken,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing satisfactory  discovered.  Be/ore  we  psU  the  country,  I  witt  cer^ 
tainfy  endeavour  to  make  tke  experiment.  " 

The  public  will  therefore  perceive  that  all  idea  of  attempting  the 
discoveiy  is  due  to  Colonel  Squire  ;  that  he  had  the  greatest  share  in 
Its  execution,  and  that  even  the  device  of  the  suiphur  is  due  to  Aim. 
The  Consul  Maillet,  about  fifty  years  before,  had  recommended  wax 
fbr  the  same  purpose :  "  Or  qu'it  y  a  de  certain,  c*est  gu*au  hat  de 
ion  fttt,  du  citi  de  Couest,  ou  trouve  une  inscription  Grecque,  doni  jc  ne 

croix  pas  fu'on  ait  encore  iirS  de  eopie Le  tout  moyen  de  ftwoir, 

seroii,  d  men  avis,  d*cn  prendre  fempremte  iut  de  la  cire  molle.** 
D^eriptioD  de  TEsypte^  torn.  L  p.  180.    h  la  Haye,  1740. 
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CHAP,  already  described  •  among  the  ruins  of  another 
city,  built  also  by  the  founder  oi Alexandria; 
remaining,  like  this,  alone,  without  any  con- 
tiguous architecture  serving  to  prove  that  a 
pillar  of  such  vast  dimensions  belonged  to  any 
temple,  colonnade,  or  other  edifice  of  the  antient 
city.  It  was  before  suggested,  in  the  account 
given  of  that  remarkable  relic,  that  each  of  these 
columns  may  have  supported  a  statue :  but  this 
notion  of  the  use  of  a  single  pillar  is  not  found  to 
be  warranted  by  any  evidence  on  which  we  can 
rely.  It  is  certain  that  some  conspicuous  relic 
was  placed  upon  the  capital  of  the  Alexandrian 
Cqlumn;  a  circular  cavity  having  been  there 
discovered,  proving  that  there  was  formerly  a 
projection  for  its  support*.  A  question  then 
naturally  arises;  Whether  the  antient  inha- 
bitants of  Asia  Minor  J  of  Egypt,  and  of  Greece, 
were  accustomed  to  use  pillars  for  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  architecture  ?  This  question 

(l)  See  Chap.VI.  of  the  ThirdV olume  of  these  Travels,  pp.  188, 189. 
Octavo  Edition. 

(S)  Norry  describes  a  circular  cavity ^  two  inches  deep,  upon  tbt 
summit  \  "  which,"  says  he,  ''^ives  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has 
formerly  been  a  projection  on  the  top  for  supporting  a  statue;  but  this 
is  merely  conjecture."  fSee  **  Rapport  "  ^c,  as  he/ore  cited  J  However, 
-wc  have  reason  for  more  than  conjecture  upon  this  subject,  as  will  be 
manifest  in  the  sequel  ;  not  indeed'  that  a  statue  was  here  placed, 
whose  pedestal  would  hardly  have  been  circular,  but  a  cinerary  urn, 
f(ir  the  foot  of  which  a  circular  cavity  is  peculiarly  suitable. 
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may  be  decidedly  answered  in  the  affirmative.    <^5ap. 
The  St6l(e  of  the  Antients  had  precisely  the 
form  of  the  shaft  of  this  Column ;   although  no 
instance  has  yet  been  observed  of  ^  sepulchral 
pillar  of  such  magnitude.     Indeed,  until  lately, 
the  St6l(e  themselves  had  been  remarkably  over- 
looked :  they  were  as  so  many  stumbling-blocks 
to  antiquaries ;  and  nothing  puzzled  literary  tra- 
vellers more  than  the  numerous  examples   of 
small  pillars  of  granite,  porphyry ,   ond  marble^ 
scattered  over  the  shores  of  the  JEgean  Sea: 
these  were  found  generally  in  the  vicinity  of 
tombsy   or  near  to  the  walls  of   cities   where 
iambs  were  situate ;  being  always  insulated,  and 
generally  without  capitals  or  pedestals.     The 
Turks,  imitating  the  customs  of  their  prede- 
cessors, have  introduced  them  into  their  cceme- 
teries.      Now   and   then  a  modern  structure 
exhibits  several  stela  of  different  sizes,  collected 
together,  and  made  to  serve  as  props  for  the 
tuilding :  in  such  instances,  capitals  and  pedestals, 
in  barbarous  taste,   and  of  various  materials, 
have  been  added  to  them.      Remains  of  this 
kind  may  be  discerned  in  some  of  the  edifices 
erected  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Possibly,  then,  this  pillar,  stupendous  as  it  is, 
vns  erected  upon  some  memorable  occasion,  as 
a  sepulchral  monument.    A  few  observations  will 

VOL.  v.  A  A 
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CHAP,    soon  shew  whether  this  possible  illustration  of  its 

VII.  .    .  ^ 

origin  be  also  probable:  nay  more;  whether 
we  have  not  strong  presumptive  evidence,  to 
prove,  that  a  monument  of  this  form  was 
actually  erected  in  this  place,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  a  st^le  or  sepulchral  pillar. 

After  a  vain  search  for  the  Inscription,  we 
observed  that  the  pedestal  itself  did  not  rest 
upon  the  sand ;  but  that,  by  removing  some  of 
this,  we  might  get  beneath  it,  and  examine  the 
manner  of  its  support.  Here,  to  our  surprise, 
we  found  that  the  whole  of  this  immense  pile, 
consisting  of  three  parts,  pedestal,  shaft,  and 
capital,  was  sustained  upon  a  small  prop  of  stone, 
about'four  feet  square,  exactly  as  it  is  described 
by  Paul  Lucas  \  although  positively  contradicted 
by  Norden^.  Around  this  central  base,  but  in 
very  irregular  positions,  had  been  placed  other 
masses,  the  fragments  of  antient  Egyptian  mpnu- 
ments,  which  did  not  appear  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Column,  but  to  have  been  brought 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  prop  in 
its  adjusted  situation  until  the  pedestal  could  be 


(l)  Voyage  fait  par  Ordre  de  Louis  XIV,  en  1714.  torn.  II.  p.  S3. 
Amst.  1744^ 
(3)  Travels  in  JSgypi  and  Nubia,  vol.  I.  p.  16.    Land.  1757. 
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rtiised  upon  it.  Tile  prop  itself  consists  of  a  ^^^^• 
mass  of  that  beautiful  kind  of  breccia,  called, 
peculiarly,  Egyptian.  The  four  sides  of  it  are 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphic  figures ;  but  the  posi- 
tion of  these  figures  shews  that  the  prop  has  its 
original  base  uppermost,  for  they  appear  in- 
verted: thus  affording  a  complete  proof,  that 
the  stone,  whereon  they  are  inscribed,  belonged 
to  other  more  antient  works ;  and  that  these 
must  have  been  in  ruins  before  the  Column 
was  erected  upon  its  present  basis'.  But  this 
is  not  all  the  intelligence  we  derive  from  the 
topsyturvy  position  of  the  hieroglyphics :  we  have^ 
in  this  curious  circumstance,  most  satisfactory 
evidence  that  this  Column  was  not  set  up,  as  it 
now  stands,  either  by  the  antient  inhabitants  of ' 
Egypt f  or  by  the  people  of  Alexandria  under  the 
Ptolemies  ;  for  nothing  would  be  more  absurd, 
than  to  suppose  that,  in  an  age  when  Egyptian 
superstitions  were  revered,  and  the  hieroglyphics 
were  regarded  as  sacred,  such  sacrilegious 
work  would  have  been  tolerated,  as  the  burying 
of  the  holy  images  and  symbols,  pell-mell,  to  prop 
and  to  support  a  Corinthian  pillar,   even  if  it 


(d)  See  the  P/orf«annexed,  where  those  hieroglyphics  are  represented, 
according  to  a  design  which  the  author  made  of  them  upon  the  spot, 
as  accaratdy  as  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  and  the  imperfect 
state  of  those  rude  symholi,  would  admit. 

A  A  2 
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CHAP,  could  be  admitted  that  such  an  orcler  of  archir 
tecture  then  existed.  Hence  it  is  manifest, 
without  iurther  inquiry^  that  this  monument,  as 
it  now  appears,  must  be  attributed  entirely  to 
the  Romans;  since  the  warmest  advocates  for 
the  arts  and  ingenuity  of  the  jirabs  will  not  ven- 
ture to  ascribe  a  work  of  this  kind  to  the  Moslems, 
in  any  period  of  their  history.  This  is  nearly 
all  the  intelligence  we  can  obtain  concerning  it. 
The  Inscription  upon  the  pedestal,  as  its  cha- 
racters were  obtained  in  consequence  of  Colonel 
Squires  discovery,  gives  us  no  information  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Column^  although  it  may  throw 
some  light  upon  its  restoration  under  its  present 
form.  The  only  visible  part  of  the  legend  is  as 
follows  * : 

TO  ....  .  COTATONAYTOKPATOPA 
TONnOAIOYXONAAeSANAPeiAC 
AIO  ....  lANONTON  ....  .TON 

no enARxocAinrnTOY 

In  the  third  line,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  letters,  being  indistinct,  were  supplied 
by  dotted  characters',  in  order  to  complete  a 


•   ■  11  ■     m 


(l)  See  the  communication  made  by  Dr.  Habu  to  the  Society  of 
JtUiquarieSj  as  read  before  the  Society,  Feb.  3,  180 

(9)  According  to  the  plan  pursued  by  Tayior,  when  h^  added  the 
tfltCert  supposed  to  be  wanted  in  the  Afarmar  Sandvicense. 
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supposed  reading  of  AIOKAHTIANON.     But    ^^^f- 
this  introduction  of  the  name  of  a  TJoman  Etnpe-  *? 
ror,  without  an  epithet  immediately  preceding  '^ 
is  unusual ;  and  wheu  letters  are  thus  to  be/add'ed 
by  conjecture,  or  in  consequence  of  son^e  imagi- 
nary resemblance,  in  the  indistinct  tr.aces.  of  the 
origmal  legend,  to  the  characters  which  have 
been  substituted,  every  person  is  at  liberty  to 
make  his  own  hypothesis;  provided  only  that  a 
reading  be  produced  which  shaU  contain  exactly 
the  number  of  letters  requisite,  to  fill  the  vacant 
spaces  upon  the  stone.    For  example,  the  per- 
pendicular line  of  the  dotted  K  as  proposed  in 
the  paper  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries'. 
may  with  equal  authority  be  written  N .  The  wto 
lines  of  the  A  may  also  belong  to  A.    The  cross 
bar  of  the  H  may  be  the  lower  line  of  A,  and  the 
T  n^ay  with  equal  probability  be  written  P;  and 
wien  this  is  grant^d,  the  reading  becomes',  evi- 
dently, AlON AAPI ANON.     The  use  of  aios,  as 
ail  epithet,  answering  to  divvs,  so  frequently 
bestowed  upon  Roman  Emperors,  and  especially 
upon  Hadrian*,  although  authorised  in  this  sense 


(3)' Sec  Dr.  I^ine!»  communication,  as  above. 

(4)  Sic  passim.    "  Ut Di vus  Hadrianus  in  quadam  oratione  ait,"  &c 
{Vlpianus,  lib,  50.  Dig.  tit.  15.  de  Censibus,  8cc.  fyc.)  IMP  •  CAESARI  • 
DIVI  •  HADRI ANI  •  &c.    DonU  Inscript.  ^ntiq.  uh  Garoi.  Oatm  hrikt 
Aa.l6.    See  also  Nos,  17, 18,  ^c.    Fhrent,  1 731 ,  * 
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CHAP,    by  Hesiod  and  by  Homer,  is  perhaps  unknown  in 

V  JLX*  ^^ 

Greek  prose.  Hadrian  was  called,  by  the  Greeks  \ 
both  AAPiANOC  OAYMRIOC  and  0EOC 
OAYMfllOC.  The  epithet  A/o?  was  conse- 
quently appropriate*;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
poetical;  the  language  of  poetry  being  often 
adopted  in  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  very 
commonly  written  in  metre*.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  thi^ 
powerful  objection  to  the  reading  now  proposed; 
that  among  all  the  epithets  applied  to  Roman 
Emperors,  which  are  preserved  by  Gronovius^ 
Gokziusy  Gorius,  Muratoru  Faillant,  Hqrduin^  and 
Eckhely  there  is  not  an  example  where  A/o^  is  thua 
used.  In  this  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
four  letters  which  immediately  foHow  AlO  in 
this  Inscription,  it  must  remain  for  some  future 


(1)  See  Muratmr€s  ''  Thetawr,  Vet,  InicripC*  torn.  \l.  p.  mux.  AV.  3. ; 
p.MLxvuNo,4,;p.iiLxx.vni,No,7'  Hfc.  Mediolani,  11 40.  Harimin, 
Num.  ^niiq,  p.  3S9.  Parist  1  $84.  Also  VdUlarU.  Num,  Imp.  pp.  34, 3B. 
JU  Par.  1699.  Spanheim  mentioDS  an  jifthenian  medal  with  this 
inscription  to  Hadrian  :  OATMHION  *  SATHPA-  TQIH  •  ETEPTETHN- 
Dtf  Prasiantid  et  ^tu  Num.  p.  384.    uim8i.  1671. 

(2)  The  Bishop  of  Oogher,  in  his  Essay  on  the  *'  Origin  <f  Huro' 
glyphies,  and  on  the  Heaihen  Myth/Uogjfi*'  />.  1 16.  Land.  1753.  has  the 
following  observation.  '^  In  Greek,  the  word  A7«f  si^^ifies  the  same  a« 
the  wordDiVux  ani(»n^  the  Latins;  that  is,  a  divine  person. 

(3)  Such  inscriptions  are  commonly  found  in  jisia  Minor,  and  amon^ 
the  ruins  of  Paphos  in  Qfprus;  also  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  See 
Part  11.  Sect.  L  0/  thste  Travels;  vol.  III.  chop.  8.     OctoM  edUkn. 
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traveller  to  determine  what  the  true  reading  ^^^^- 
really  is.  The  probability  is  certainly  strong  for 
AIOKAHTIANON,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
certain;  and  in  favour  of  AIONAAPIANON,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  Sicard,  as  cited  by  Brotier\ 
who  examined  the  Inscription  long  ago,  declared 
the  fourth  letter  to  be  N,  instead  of  K.  In  order 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Diocletian^ 
name,  the  supposed  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria  to  Diocletian^  for  an  allowance  of  corn, 
has  been  mentioned  * ;  but  there  is  no  authority 
in  History,  either  for  the  tribute  itself,  or  for  the 
feelings  thereby  believed  to  have  been  comme- 
morated. Hadrian^  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
services  he  rendered  to  their  city,  was  pre- 
eminently  entitled  to  their  gratitude.  This 
is  evident,   from  his  own  observations,   when 


(4)  Sicard  believed  the  name  to  be  that  of  Dionysius  Ptolemtjeus, 
brother  of  Qeopatra^  by  whose  order  Pompey  was  assassinated.  "  Sera- 
neum  fuit  in  vico,  cui  nomen  NecropoliSi  prope  Columnam  Pompeii,  ut 
vulgb  loquuntur;  quam  verius  columuam  Dlonysii  Ptolemcsi  dicerent, 
ut  ex  semesis  inscriptiones  literis  ohservavit  P.  Sicard  egres^iu^  iGg^yp- 
tiacarum'antiquitatum  indagator."  (f^id.  Brotier.  Annot,  in  Tacit.  Hist, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  84.)  The  circumstance  of  Sicard*s  maintainin<r  that  the 
name  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  line  of  the  Inscription  was  Dionysius, 
&c.  proves,  at  least,  that  he  read  AION,  and  not  AIOK. 

(5)  **  The  occasion  may  perhaps  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  history 
of  this  Emperor,  where,  after  having  severely  chastised  the  inhabitants 
^f  Alexandrift  who  had  rebelled  against  the  government ,  he  established 
a  public  allowance  of  corn  for  the  city  at  two  millions  of  medimni.  See 
the  Memoir  read  to  the  Society  ofjntiguaries,  Feb.  3,  1 803,  as  be/ore  cited* 
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CHAP,   speaking  oi  Alexandria^:  "  Huic  ego  cuncta 

VII.  -        *• 
V.    ■■»■■     *  CONCESSI,     VETERA  PRIVILEGIA  REDDIDl,    NOVA 

SIC  ADDIDI,    UT  PR-«:SENTI  GRATIAS    AGERENT/' 

Hadrian^  according  to  Dio  Cassius^  performed 
funeral  rites  to  Pompey*.  Julius  Ccesar  had 
done  the  same';  and  it  is  related,  both  by  Ltican^ 
and  by  Valerius  Maximus  *,  that  when  the  head 
of  PoMPEY  was  brought  to  him  in  Alexandria,  he 
caused  it  to  be  burned  with  odours  and  the  most 
solemn  rites,  and  its  ashes  to  be  enshrined 
Sepulchral  within  anum^.  It  sometimes  was  customary 
the  Co*,  with  the  Romans  to  place  their  cinerary  urns  in 
conspicuous  situations,  upon  the  pinnacles  of 
lofty  and  magnificent  monuments.  The  famous 
Cone,  or  Pine-apple,  of  gilded  bronze,  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,    and  originally  placed 


(!)  EptMlola  Hadriani  Jvg,  Serviano  Cot,  JEgypt,     Vid.  VitpUc,  m 
Saiumino,  p.  ^45. 

(2)  Dio  Cass.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  Ixix.  vol.  II.  p.  1159.    Hamh,  1750. 

(3)  Ibid.  lib.  xlii.  c.  8.  vol.  I.  p.  310. 

(4)  De  BelkCivil.  lib.  ix.  ad  fin. 

{5)  "  Caput  autem  plurimis  et  pretiosissimis  odoribus  cremandum 
puravit."     Vdlerii  Maximif  Uh,  v.  />.  246.    Paris^  1 679. 
(6)     "  Et  placate  caput,  ciaeresque  in  litore  fusos 

CoUigite,  at(iue  unam  sparsis  date  manibus  urnam." 

Lttcani  De  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ix.  1092.    Lips,  1726- 

Fahridus,  in  his  Notes  to  Dio  Cassius  {Hb.  xlii.  Note  50.)  mentions 

an  antient  gem,  the  subject  of  which  represented  the  bring^ing  of  Pom- 

pey*t  head  to  Cjesar.    **  Icon  oUati  Ceesari  capitis  Pompeii  inveteri 

gemmd  apud  Lvcetum^*  p.  248. 
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vrpon  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,   was  perhaps    chap. 
intended  to  contain  the  ashes  of  that  Emperor : 
and  in  the  examination  of  \hQ  Alexandrian  Column^ 
we  find  the  extraordinary  coincidences,  first,  of 
the  workmanship,  which  is  decidedly  Roman; 
secondly,  of  its  form,  which  is  that  of  a  Stili  or 
^pulchral  pillar ;  thirdly,  of  a  circular  cavity  dis- 
covered upon  its  capital,  as  for  the  reception  of 
an  urn;   all  agreeing  with  its  remarkable  tradi- 
tionary appellation  of  Pompey's  Pi llar.  Some 
little  variety,  as  might  be  expected,  appears  in 
the  accounts  given  by  writers  of  different  ages, 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  funeral 
honours  were   rendered   to   Pompeys  head  by 
Julius  Caesar.     Lucans  allusion  to  an  urn  is 
however  consistent  with  the  Roman  custom  of 
burning  instead  of  burying  the  dead ;  and  it  is 
supported  by  the  earlier  testimony  of  Palerius 
Maximus.    Appian,  who  flourished  during  the 
subsequent  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  says 
the  head  was  buried;  but  he  adds  the  remarkable 
fact  of  a  shrine  constructed  over  it^  in  a  situation 


^m^i^^mmK^^^^^^^^ 


(7)  T«f  ^  »$f»Xhf  Tw  TltptiTfiUv  ir^Mt^i^dftinif  tux  wri^rn»  ^XX«  «'^««*fra|g 
vafnitm,  »eu<ri  avrtf  TEMENOS  fi(»X^>  ^(^  '*'^t  irikittf  fri^/n^v,  NEME2EAX 

l|«AA^»r«  ri  If  AJywtrm  'Uvtkiuf  yiftg,  viri  rSf  *Uviaie»9  is  rag  t§Z  ^«>,i/»oy 

Xt^»s   »»rn^i^n*     '*  Captt  autcm  Pompeii  oblatum   aversatur  Ctnar* 

•  ■  -  •  sepellri 
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CHAP,  exactly  answering  to  that  of  this  pillar,  which 
Cipsar  dedicated  to  Nemesis,  the  protecting  god- 
dess of  the  relics  and  the  memory  of  deceased 
persons.  This,  it  seems,  was  overthrown  in  the 
time  of  Trajan;  which  may  explain  the  cause  of 
its  restoration  hy  Hadrian.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  that  Pococke  mentions  a  name  given  to 
this  monument  by  Arabian  historians,  which 
bears  testimony  to  the  event  recorded  hyAppian ; 
inasmuch  as  it  attributes  the  origin  of  the  work 
to  Julitis  Ciesar\  The  presumptive  evidence  is 
therefore  somewhat  striking,  as  to  the  correspond- 
ing testimony  borne  by  the  monument  itself  to  the 
funeral  honours  rendered  to  Pompe  y  both  hy Julius 
Ccesar  and  by  Hadrian^  whatsoever  be  the  legend  of 
the  Inscription  upon  its  pedestal.  A  circumstance 
recorded  by  Dio  Cassius,  in  his  life  of  Hadrian, 
may  also  prove  that  this  kind  of  monument  was, 
in  the  age  of  that  Emperor,  no  unusual  mark  of 
sepulchral  dignity ;  for  when  he  wished  to  honour 


sepeliri  jussit  in  suburbis,  saceliumque  ibi  ded\ca,vit  Netneseos  j  qi^od 
nostrl  aetate,  quilmi  Trajauus  Augustus  Judteos  ex itialibello  persequere^ 
tur,  ab  bis  ob  priesentem  necessitatem  est  dirutum."  Jppiani  Rom. 
Hist.  De  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  vol.  11.  p.  299.  Ed.  Schweigh.     Laps.  1785. 

(l)  ''Some  .Arabian  historians,  on  vi\i9X,authoriiy  I  know  not,  call  it 
the  Palace  of  Julius  C«sar."  {Pococke' a  De&cript.of  the  East,  vol.  I. 
p.  8.  Lond.  1743.)  The  authority  is  clearly  found  in  the  circumstance 
related  by  Appian  (De  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  c.  90.  Lips,  1785.)  o/tfte  shrine 
{rifuvn)  constructed  by  Julius  Casar  at  the  funeral  of  Pomp^*s  head. 
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fai9  horse  Borysthenes  with  funeral  rites  worthy    chap. 
of  a  deceased  hero,  it  is  related  that  he  set  up 
a  St6l6  upon  his  tomb^. 

From  the  different  accounts  given  by  histo- 
rians  of  the  disposal  of  Pompeys  remains,  (his 
head  being  honoured  with  funeral  rites  at 
Alexandria^ ^  and  his  body^  according  to  some 
writers,  burned  and  buried  near  Pelusium*,  while 
others  maintain  that  its  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
Rovie^,)  the  place  of  his  sepulchre  is  involved  in 
uncertain ty^;  but  every  thing  connected  with 
the  historical  evidence  touching  the  funeral  rites 
offered  to  his  memory  by  Roman  Emperors  in 
AlexandriQj  is  clear  and  decisive ;  and  when  Die 
Cassius  relates  that  Hadrian^  in  a  copy  of  verses 
which  he  composed,  boasted  he  had  repaired 


m 

imwivTi  ymf  mtrif  s«2  r»^9  xcnrxtMtfit  »mi  XTHAHN  I^Tnn  ««}  Wiy^mf^utrm 
My^^K'  Dio  Cass.  Hist,  Rom.  vo/.II.  libAxlx.  p.llS9.  Hamburg.  1750. 

(3)  4pfkm.  De  Bell.  Civil,    lib.  ii.    c.  90.     JL^.  1785.      VakHus 
Maxinms,    Xucan.  DeB«U.  Civil,   lib.  is.  Lips,  n 96. 

(4)  SirakoH.  Gtitfs.   torn.  II.    lib.  xvi.    p.  1081.    lib.  xvii.    p.  1130. 
j?^.  Ojmi.  1807.     Dh.Cttssiiy   lib.xlii.  c.5.  vol.1,  p.  30.9.  Hamhurg. 

'1750.    4PP*<"**i'lff:r.De  Bel  lis  Civil.  lib.ii.  p.  481.  Par.  1592.    Lucan. 
De  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  viii,  &c. 

(5)  7tk  )1  Xti'^mtm  r«S  n«/tt««i«»  Ka^mXim  2i{«/ft{Mi   Mtfuriitrmt  iri^}  r«9 
'AXfim999  I^«»i9.     Plutarch,  in  Fit.  Pomp.  Par.  1624. 

(6)  ''Atque  erit.£gyptos  populis  fortasse  nepotum 

Tam  mendax  Magni  tumuk,  quam  Creta  Tonantis." 

LiiCANi  De  BeU.  Gvif.  Ob.  viii.  p.Bll.    JUpt.  \1IS6. 
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CHAP,  the  monument  formerly  raised  to  PoMP£YSit 
is  probable  that  he  alluded  to  this  sepulckntl 
pillar ;  bearing,  besides  its  traditionary  name, 
the  marks  of  restoration,  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected. 


A  few  remarks^  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
Inscription,  will  conclude  the  whole  of  our  obser- 
vations upon  this  magnijGicent  and  interesting 
monument. 

The  epithet  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  line 
could  not  be  ascertained  at  the  time  the  Inscrip- 
tion was  again  recognised*;  but  there  appeared 
to  be  five  characters  wanted.  These  five  cha- 
racters have  been  ingeniously  supplied  by  a 


(1)  JU)  rl  firnfM  mlroS  litf^m^/tift9  iw^tH/in^f,  (Bio  Can*  Hist.  Bom. 
hb.  Ixtx.  vol.  II.  Hamburg .  1750.)  It  should  at  the  same  time  be 
observed,  that  Spartian,  c.  14.  together  with  Appian,  and  some  other 
writers,  speak  of  a  restoration^  by  Hadrian^  of  Pwnipey'B  sepuiehre,  at 
Pelusium,  Dear  Mount  Casrius;  that  is  to  say,  the  sepulchre  of  his 
body  :  the  information  c^oncerning  which,  as  derived  from  the  Antients, 
is  not  ouly  uncertain,  but  contradictory.  But  Appian  also  mentions 
another  distinct  sepulchral  rguinf,  erected  over  the  head  of  Pompey  at 
Alexandria  by  Julita  Casar.  This  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  TVqfani 
and  it  is  to  the  restoration  of  this  monument,  by  Hadrian,  which  Dfe 
Catsiiis  seems  "to  allude,  under  the  words  fitni/ut  mlnwt 

(9)  Sep  the  Paper  read  to  the  Society  oi  Antiquaries,  Feb.  3,  1803. 
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*        ^ 

learned  friend  of  the  author*,  for  they  are  chap. 
evidently  the  first  five  letters  of  the  word 
CEBACTON,  The  Praefect's  name,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  line,  was  supposed*  to  be 
TlofA^fl'iog ;  but  the  third  letter  is  found  to  be  C, 
and  not  M,  and  it  was  thus  read  by  Pococke, 
many  years  before  *.  Having  therefore  noc, 
we  may  read  nocTOMOC.  This  name  is  found  in 
Gruter,  in  several  instances,  written  Postumus^. 
It  occurs  in  an  inscription  discovered  upon  an 
edifice  which  contains  the  famous  Zodiac  at 
Dendera  in  Upper ^  Egypt^,  as  the  name  of  a 
Praefect  who  lived  under  Augustus.  We  have, 
moreover,  in  the  Dendera  Inscription^  a  sort  of 
formula^  enabling  us  to  supply  the  last  line, 
which  is  entirely  wanted.    We  there  read  the 

(3)  The  RcT.  George  Adam  Browne,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Triniiy  College^ 
Camiridgt  f  the  iotimate  friend  of  the  late  Professor  Porson,  and  of 
Dr.  Raine,  late  of  the  Charter  House.  Mr.  Browne  also  proposed  the 
substitution  of  Il$sr»f*os  for  ntf$it,  in  the  fourth  line. 

(4)  See  Paper  mentioned  in  Note  (2). 

(5)  See  Pococke's  copy  of  the  Inscription.  Detcry^tion  of  the  JSaet,^ 
9ioi.  I.  p.  8.  Note  id).    Land.  1743. 

(6)  See  CnUer.  Inscript.  113.  1.— 172»  10,  &c.  &c.    Amst.  1707. 

(7)  See  jyenon,  Hamilton,  *c.  The  Inscription  was  also  copied  by 
several  of  our  officers  who  came  with  the  Indian  army  to  Egypt. 
It  is  there  written  Marcus  Clodius  Postumus,  Denan  wrote  the  iiam^ 
nOCTOTMO  . 
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words  OlAnOTHlMHTPOnOAEftl,  ^' The  People 
of  the  Metropolis^  Upon  the  whole,  then,  that 
has  been  before  adduced,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
document  alluded  to,  it  is  proposed  to  read  the 
Inscription  upon  Pompev's  Pillar  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  the  Reader  being  left  to  use  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  introduction  of  Hadrians 
name,  or  that  of  Diocletian,  in  the  third  line.  We 
have  rather  preferred  the  former,  for  the  reasons 
already  given. 


TONTI MIWTATON  AYTOKPATOPA 

TONnOAIOYXONAAE2ANAPEIAC 

AIONAAPIANONTONCEBACTON 

nocTOMOCEnAPxocAirYnroY 

KAIOIAnOTHCMHTPOnOAEIlZ 


"POSTUAiUS  PRiEFECT  OF  EGYPT,  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS,  {^  honOUT^)  THE 
MOST  REVERED  EMPEROR,  THE  PROTECTING 
DIVINITY      OF      ALEXANDRIA,      THE     DIVINE 


HADRIAN  AUGUSTUS. 


» 


interview 

with 

Menou, 


In  the  forenoon  of  this  day,  the  author  waited 
upon  General  Menou^  requesting  a  passport,  that 
might  enable  him  to  pass  and  repass  the  outer 
gate,  to  and  from  the  British  camp ;  and  at  the 


vn. 
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same  time  made  application  for  permission  to    chap. 
copy  the  Inscriptions  upon  the  Rosetta  Tabled 
which  was  still  carefully  concealed.     One  of  the 
Aid-de-Camps  conducted  him  into  a  small  tent, 
pitched  in  a  spacious  area,  or  square,  near  the 
inner  gates  of  Alexandria^  where  the  parade  of 
the  garrison  was  daily  held.     This  tent,  small 
as  it  was,  had  been  separated  into  two  parts  by 
a  curtain,  behind  which  Menou  had  his  Charem ; 
giving  audience  in  the  outer  part,  near  to  the 
entrance,  where  there  was  hardly  room  enough 
to  stand  upright.     Having  waited  some  time, 
during  which  women's  voices  were  heard  in 
conversation  behind  the  partition,  the  curtain 
was  suddenly  raised,  and  Jaques  Abd^aUah  made 
his  appearance.    A  more  grotesque  figure  can 
hardly  be  conceived.     He  wore  a  flowered  em- 
broidered waistcoat,    with  flaps  almost  to  his 
knees^  and  a  coat  covered  with  broad  lace. 
Elevating  his  whiskered  face  and  double  chin, 
in  order  to  give  all  imaginable  pomp  and  dignity 
to  his  squat  corpulent  figure,  which,  covered  with 
^ery,  much  resembled  that  of  a  mountebank,  he 
demanded,  in  an  imperious  tone  of  voice,  **  Que 
souhaite-t-ily  Monsieur  Clarke  T  Having  explained 
the  cause  of  the  visit,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the 
passport,  and  being  directed  to  apply  for  this  to 
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CHAP.    RSnL  General  of  Brigade,  the  author  ventured 

VII 

to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  Rosetia  Stone; 
stating,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Lord 
Hutchinson,  and  wished  to  obey  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  his  Lordship,  for  copying  the 
Inscription.  At  the  very  mention  of  this  Stone, 
Menou  gave  vent  to  his  rage ;  and,  ready  to  burst 
with  choler,  exclaimed",  *^You  may  tell  your 
Commander-in-chief  he  has  as  much  right  to 
make  this  demand,  as  a  highwayman  has  to  ask 
for  my  purse!  He  has  a  cannon  in  each  of 
my  ears,  and  another  in  my  mouth;  let  him 
take  what  pleases  him.  I  have  a  few  embroi- 
dered saddles,  and  a  tolerable  stock  of  shirts ; 
perhaps  he  may  fancy  some  of  these!"  The 
author  assured  him  that  he  could  be  the  bearer 
of  no  message  of  this  kind ;  but  whatever  he 
might  think  proper  to  put  in  writing,  should  be 
carefully  conveyed/  and  as  punctually  delivered. 
Having  left  the  tent,  and  waited  upon  General 
RSnS  for  the  passport,  while  this  was  preparing*, 
a  note  came  from  Menou  for  Lord  HtUchinson^ 
With  this  note  the  author  and  his  companions 
set  out  for  the  English  camp;   and  arriving  at 

i 
I 

^  .  i 

(l)  See  a  copy  of  the  original,  in  the  JjfpmSte:- 


j 
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head-quarters^  presented  it  to  his  iordship^  chap. 
making  known^  at  the  same  time^  all  that  had 
transpired  concerning  the  Soros  from  the  Mosque 
&f  St.  Athanasiusy  together  with  the  intelligence 
which  had  been  obtained  with  regard  to  the 
other  antiquities.  To  Menous  note  his  Lordship 
disdained  making  any  reply ;  transmitting  only 
a  verbal  message,  cautioning  him  to  beware 
of  sending  any  more  messages  or  letters  to  him, 
but  to  obey  the  conditions  proposed  for  the 
surrender  oi  Alexdndriay  upon  pain  of  having  not 
only  his  own  baggage,  but  that  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  French  army,  submitted  to  an  examinar- 
tion.  All  the  Antiquities^  without  reservation, 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  English ;  and  to  this 
demand  was  added  an  order  for  the  collection  of 
specimens  belonging  to  Natural  History^  and 
whatsoever  other  literary  acquisition  had  been 
made  in  Egypt  for  the  French  Nation.  His  Lord- 
ship directed  that  the  most  diligent  inquiry 
should  be  made  concerning  every  thing  of  thia 
nature':    and  having  given  orders  for  a  supply 


(S)  The  following  Interig^imi  was  found  by  a  private  of  the  4Sd 
Reg^meut,  upon  a  Stone  which  he  discoYered  in  the  entrenchmenti  of 
the  English  army.  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  copy  of  it  to 
Colonel  Draper,  A  part  of  the  same  Inscription  is  also  preserved  in 
Colonel  Sguirt'9  MS.  Journal.     Tite  stone  was  very  large,  and  thf 

Itucri/iikn 

vox.  r.  B  B 
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GHAF.    of  provisions  to  accompsmy  us  upon  our  retaro/ 


VII. 


offered  the  use  of  his  horses  while  we  remained 

■i'  ■■  '  ■  ■  .        -■     --  -..    .    .  -^ 

iiueriptiam  appeared  in  two  parted  upon  different  sides  of  it  The  division 
has,  therefore,  heen  marked  by  stars.  The  Arahie  nunreral  7  can  have 
nothinff  to  do  with  the  second  part ;  its  meaning  is  therefore  unl^nowu. 

IMP.   CJESARI 
I.  SEPTIMIO  SEVERO  PERTINACI 
AUG.  PONTIF.  MAX.  TRIB.  POT.  II. 
IMP.  III.    COS.  II.    PROCOS.  P.  P. 
VETERANI  LEG.  XL    TR.  FORT.  MISSI 
HONESTA  MISSIONE  QUI  MIL^T^Re 
C(EPERUNT  APRONIANO  ET  PAUL© 
QUIBUS  ET  PERPETUUM 


CON.   V. 
7    CELEEIANA 
M.  GABINUS    MAX.  FLAMMIT. 
7    1.    PHILIPPIANI 
t.  AURELIUS   CAPRIMONIA 
C>   VALERIUS    C.   PIL.   APOLt.  • 

7   SEVERIANA   ' 
M.    AURELIUS     POL.   ISIBOR. 
C.   POMPEIUS  POL,   6EREN. 

7   8ERVILL.   PUDENTIO 
P.   AURELIUS    POL.   PKOC|0N.  ALC. 
C.  JULIUS   C.  P.    PQL.    HERICIAS 
T.   AURELIUS    T.   F.  SARAPAMON 
T.   FLAVIUS   F.   APOLLINARIS 
M.  PURFANIUB    M.  P.  COL.   LO. 

7   MARJMANA 
If.  AURELIUS   POL.   HERODES 

CON.   VI. 
lOCTAVI    AVELLIANI 
M.  AURELIUS   POL.   PROCION. 
M.   AURELIUS   POL.    SARAPAM 
M.   AURELIUS  POL.   GERMANUS 

7   AURELI   FLAVIAN! 
7   HARION.   POL.   DEMETRIUS    C. 

7   SECUNDIANA 
M.   AURELIUS   PO.   APOLLOS 
M.   AURELIUS    ALEXANDR. 

CON.    VII.  • 

C.   VIRIUS  CASTRIB  ■" 

SOLON 

It 
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in^/eofonrfha,  and  a  groom  to  assist  us  in  taking  chae. 
care  of  them.  After  this,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  sort  of  fare  which  the  Coni'^ 
mander-in-'Chief  of  a  British  army,  who  had  so 
liberally  provided  for  others,  allowed  for  his 
own  use.  He  gave  us  a  general  invitation  to  his 
table ;  adding,  "  If  you  have  appetite  enoiilgh  to 
dine  with  a  soldier,  you  will  this  day  haVe 
something  more  than  usually  substantial."  The 
dinner  was  served  in  his  tent,  and  we  sat  downi: 
it  consisted  of  the  remaining  half  of  a  cold  pi^> 
made  by  one  of  the  privates  the  day  before,  con*' 
taining  some  lumps  of  meat  encased  in  a  duraUe 
crust  above  an  inch  thick»  of  the  coarsest 
flour :  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  magniflceat 
entertainment  we  had  experienced  With  the 
jingh' Indian  army  in  the  Isle  of  Rkouda.  Some 
of  the  officers  informed  us  that  such  was  his 
daily  diet ;    and  that  it  rarely  differed  from  the 


^w^"" 


'  Jt  is  tbos  presenred  by  Cplonel  S^ir^x 

IMP  •  CAESARI 
L  .  SEPTIMIO  •  SEVERO  •  PERTINACI 
AUG  •  PONTIF  •  MAX  •  TRIB  •  POT^*  11 
IMP*  III-  COS  •  II  •*  i^ROCOS  •  p-'p* 
YETERANI  •  LEG  •  II  •  Til  ^  FORT  •  MISS^ 
HONESTA  •  MISSIONE  •  QUI  -  MILITARE 
COEPERUNT  •  APROMIANO  •  ET  *  PAVLO 
,..,.,.     .......  .  QVIBVSETFERPSTVAM 
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€RAP.  allbwance  made  to  the  caounoa  soldiera  of  the 

VII. 

army.  In  the  evening,  we  returi]»ed.  It  irms 
quite  dark,  and  the  gates  were  shut ;  but  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission,  by 
means  of  our  pasq>orL 

Saturday,  September  the  twelfth.  This  day 
the  flesh  of  horses,  asses,  and  cmmels^  sold,  vbl 
the  market,  at  a  price  nearly  equivalent  to  half 
a  guinea  of  our  money,  for  a  e»ngle  rotolay  equid 
to  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter*  Mr«  Skmikm 
^eat  with  lis  to  tibe  Fr^ench  head-qoarters,  and 
noadertook  to  mention  to  Menom  the  result  of  our 
visit  to  Lord  Hutchinson.  We  remained  tiear 
the  outside  of  the  tent;  and  soon  heaid  the 
Frenck  General's  voice  elevated  as  usual,  and 
in  strong  terms  of  indignation  Temonstrating 
ugaasst  the  injustice  of  the  demaads  made  upon 
him*  The  words  ^'  Jamais  en  na  pill6  le  mondeT 
,  diverted  us  highly,  as  coming  from  a  leader 
of  pluncler  and  devastation.  He  threatened  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  transaction  in  all  the 
Gazettes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  with- 
drew, we  lieard  him  vociferate  a  menace  of 
meeting  ,Lord  Huttkinson  in  single  combat — 
^^  Noiis  nous  verrons,  iie  bien  prh — de  bien  prh,  je 
vous  assurer  However,  Colonel,  now  General, 
Turner,,  ^mko  had  arrived  also  in  Alexandria^ 

8 
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with  orders  from  our  Commander-in-chief,  re-  ^*t^' 
specting  the  surrender  of  the  jintiqaitm^  soon  Wm^*  ^ 
brought  this  matter  to  a  conclusion.  The 
different  forts  were  now  occupied  by  our  army ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  garrison  was  such,  that 
Mencu  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  resist  any 
longer :  he  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  loss  of 
his  litej'ary  trophies.  The  Rosetta  Tablet  was  Sunwnder 
taken  from  a  warehouse,  covered  with  mats^  Boutta 
where  it  had  been  deposited  with  Menotin 
baggage;  and  it  was  surrendered  to  us,  by 
a  French  officer  and  Member  of  the  Imtiiiue,  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandeia;  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr. 
Hamilton^  and  the  author,  being  the  only  persons 
present,  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  officer 
appointed  to  deliver  it  recommended  its  speedy 
conveyance  to  some  place  of  safety,  as  he  could 
not  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  French 
fiK)ldiers,  if  it  were  suffered  to  remain  exposed 
to  their  indignation.  We  made  this  circum- 
stance known  to  Lord  HtUchinson,  who  gav^ 
orders  for  its  immediate  removal ;  and  it  was 
given  in  charge  to  General  Turner,  under  whose 
direction  all  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quity,  resigned  to  us  by  the  articles  of  the  capitu- 
lation, were  afterwards  conveyed  to  England  \ 

(1)  See  Hamilton's  ^g^piiata,  p,  403.    Ltnd.  IjBOa.    . 
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CHAP.  Every  thing  now  seemed  to  indicate  ther 
■•  ^  ^  speedy  evacuation  6f  the  garrison  by  the  JFVencA*; 
The  officers  and  soldiers  were  actively  em-!^ 
ployed  in  selling  the  plunder  they  had  made.^ 
Negro  slaves  of  both  sexes,  watches,  jewels^ 
horses,  camels,  sabres,  were  bartered  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  A  plain  silver  watch  might  be 
bought  for  three  or  four  dollars ;  a  fine  Arabum 
horse,  for  about  five  and  twenty.  A  French 
General  sold  two  horses,  of  perfect  beauty,  with 
their  saddles  and  bridles,  to  an  English  clergy-^ 
man,  chaplain  in  the  fleet,  for  fifty  dollars^ 
Several  valuable  camels,  from  the  great  scarcity 
of  every  kind  of  provender,  were  turned  adrift, 
to  find  owners  without  the  gates ;  no  purchaser^ 
bemg  found,  who  would  undertake  the  charge  of 
lateroount  them  withiu  the  walls.  A  better  understanding, 
tfaeAjrmiciu  howcver,  began  to  subsist,  at  this  time,  between' 
the  contending  forces.  Some  stragglers  from  the 
French  army  advanced,  during  the  day-time^ 
into  the  neutral  ground  between  the  two  armies,' 
and  there  offered  their  Egyptian  sabres,  and 
other  articles,  for  sale  to  the  English :  here  and 
there,  even  in  the  British  camp,  might  be  seen 
A  French  officer  joining  in  conviviality  with  our 


(1)  The  first  ^iTiiioD  of  tbr-^fncA  army  embftrked  at  AbwhiroM 
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troops;  drinking^  toasts  for  the  health  of  Kit^    citap. 
George,  the  success  of  the  capitulationi,  and  a  *     /  * 


'Speedy  deliverance  from  the  govemtnent  of 
Menou.  The  utmost  harmony  and  good-humour 
prevailed  at  these  meetings:  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  quit  the  country  was  evident  on  the 
part  of  the  French  soldiers ;  every  one  of  whom 
seemed  to  consider  himself  as  upon  an  eqUal 
footing,  even  with  the  Generals  of  his  own 
army*. 

In  the  course  of  this  day,  we  visited  the  French 
Members  of  the  French  Institute,  at  the  house 
where  they  held  their  sittings ;  and  found  them 
assembled  round  a  long  table,  inspecting  and 
packing  a  number  of  drawings,  plans,  and 
maps\    We  were  very  politely  received,  at  our 


(2)  A  O^eole  trumpeter,  who  had  served  under  Buonaparti  id  his 
campaigns  of  Itdbf  and  Egypt,  and  pretended  to  have  heen  always 
about  his  person,  came  one  day,  and  asked,  when  the  garrison  of 
Alexandria  would  sail  for  Pranoef  As  we  oould  neither  answer  this 
question,  nor  were  disposed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  account  he 
gave  of  himself,  he  said,  ^' If  you  should  mention  the  name  of 
L^Egprit  to  the  littlie  Cortiean,  you  will  find  that  I  am  pretty  ^eli 
known  to  him  :"  and,  by  way  of  proving  his  importance,  he  added, 
^*  Quand  j'arriterai  h  Paris,  je  tui  ferai  expUquer pourqiun  ii  me  ktieta 
dans  ce  maudU  papS'Ci,*' 

(3)  The  I>ltENCH  INSTfTUtE  of  Egypt  was  divided  into  four 
sections;  set-erally  consisting  of  the  Matheilsmiks,  Pkynes,  PeHStkal 

BewMmy^ 
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^^^*  etitfaace»  by  Le  Pere,  Architect,  Director  of  the 
Clasji  of  Civil  Engineers :  aad  we  experienced 
from  all  of  lliem  that  urbanity,  which,  in  despite 


£emoH^,  LUeraiurtf  and  the  Fhi€  ArU.    The  followins  persons  were 
its  Members. 

(TkMt  markid  wUh  «i»  asterisk  kmd  Irfi  Egyfi  at  the  tiwte  ^  •ur 

arrivaUJ 


*  Andreossy. 

*  Buonaparte. 
Fourier,  perpetual 

Secretary  of  the 
IkUiiute. 


*  Beattcbamp. 

P  BerihoUet. 
Boudet. 
Chainpy  (p^e), 

Conte. 


Corancey. 

*  Dupna. 

•  Fauvelet-Bourienne. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Costaz. 
Girard. 
Lancret* 
Le  Pere. 
•  ht  Roy. 

FHYSICS, 

Delisle. 
Descotils. 
Desg^enettes. 
*  Dolomieu. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Jacotin. 
*  Poussielque. 


MalHS. 

•  Monge. 
Nouet. 

•  Quesnot. 


*  Dubois  fp^e). 
Ceoffroy. 
Larr^. 
Savig^ny. 


Reynier, 
TalUen. 


T^enon* 
bokertre. 
Le  Fere. 

Norry. 


LITERATURE  emd  ARTS. 

*  PiarsevaL 
Protain. 
Pon-Riq[»baeL 
Redout^. 


Rigo. 

Rigel. 

*  Ripaut. 


To  these  SeetiOBS  of  the  ItuHtuU  were  also  annexed  the  followiog 
persons,  under  the  several  heads  of 


IMtrarians. 
Coquebert.  MMiaSii. 


Cemmiieion  qf  Agriculture^ 

Champy  fpk'ej.  Delisle. 
Nectouz* 
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of  the  impressions  and  prejudices  caused  by  tlie    chap. 
consequences  of  hostility,  and  the  lawless  deeds 
of  a  promiscuous  soldiery  during  the  ravages  of 


COMJ^ISSION  of  ARTS  and  SCIENCES. 


Antifuaries, 

*  Rjpault,  *  Pourlier. 

Architects, 
Baltac.  *  Norty. 

Le  Piere.  Protaiu. 

AstronomerB, 
Nouet.  Michtan  (fiisj* 

^  Quesnot. 

SotaniOs, 

DesUsle.  Nectoux. 

Coquebert, 

Chemists. 

*  Berthoflet.  Descotils. 
ChtLmpyfph-eJ,   Ch%mpy  (fiUJ. 

Surgeons. 

*  Dubois.  Lacypierre. 
Liabate. 

Artist  for  Design. 

Dutertne. 

Gtofketridons. 

^  Mong^e.  Costaz. 

Fourier.  Corancey, 

Enffraver. 
Fouquet. 

Cxvii  Engineers. 

I«e  Pere.  Caristie. 

Girard.  Favier. 

Faye.  Dubois. 

LePere  {Graiian).  Devilliers. 


Martin. 
Saint  Genifi. 

*  Lancret. 

Fftvre. 

Chabrol. 
'JbUois. 

Raffeneau. 

*  Arnolet. 


Moline. 

Duchanoy. 

Alibert. 

Regnault. 

BernarcL 

Potier. 

Viard. 


Geograpkieml  Engineers* 
Jacotin.  Bert  re. 

Simonel.  Lecesne. 

Levesque.  Laroclie. 

Jomard.  Faurie. 

Corabeuf. 

Engineers*  Constructors* 
Boucber.  *  Gresl^ 

Cbaumtint. 

Oriental  Literature, 
Marcel.  Rai(^e. 

•  Juubert.  Delaporte. 
Belletete. 

Literati. 

•  Dencm.  Lerouge.  . 

•  Parse  val. 

mechanics. 
CouU.  Coutelle. 

Artists. 

Aim^.  Couvreur. 

Collin. 

C^cile  f Mechanical  Engvuer}^ 
Iteuoir  (Mathem.  Instrumeni 
Maker  J. 

Musicians. 
Riffel.  Villoteau. 

Mineralog^ts; 

•  Dolomieu.  Roziere, 
Cordier.  Dupuy« 

NaturaliUs. 
Geoffroi.  Savig^ny. 

JPainiers. 
^tAQ}xhtt,{PainterofNat.Bist.) 

RiK(>» 

Apothecaries. 

Boadet.  Rouhieras. 

Sculptor. 
Casteix* 


V 
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CHA?.  war,  must  yet  be  considered  as  the  distinguish* 
-,  1  i  ing  characteristic  of  the  French  peopley  in  their 
conduct  even  towards  their  enemies*  We 
assured  them,  that  although  our  business  in 
Alexandria  related  to  the  literary  acquisitions 
made  for  their  nation  by  their  army  in  Egypt^  it 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  private 
collections  or  journals  of  individuals ;  and  there- 
fore we  hoped  they  would  allow  us  to  compare 
notes  with  them  upon  certain  points  of  observa- 
tion, in  which  we  might  be  mutually  interested; 
and  we  further  solicited  permission  to  consult 
the  splendid  map  of  Egypt  which  their  geogra- 
phers had  completed.  This  proposition  was 
not  acceded  to  on  their  part ;  nor,  perhaps,  was 
it  reasonable,  at  that  time,  to  expect  that  our 
request  could  be  complied  with.  They  very 
candidly  confessed,  that  it  would  give  them 
pleasure  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  anywhere  else ; 
but  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  they 
could  only  consider  our  inquiry  as  likely  to  lead 
to  additional  demands  on  the  part  of  our  Com- 
mander-in-chief;  and  for  this  reason  alone 
they  must  decline  acceding  to  our  request. 
We  had,  however,  a  short  conversation  with 
them  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ruins  of  SaiSy 
whiph  their  countryman  Savary  had  mentioned 
among  the  desirable   objects  of  discovery  in 
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Egypt  ^ ;  although  Egmont  amd  Heyman  had  jpub-  chap. 
lisrhed  their  notice  of  them  twenty  years  before  <-  y'  • 
Savary  began  the  account  of  his  travels  in  the 
country •.  These  Ruins  had  altogether  escaped 
their  observation.  They  said  that  their  re- 
searches had  always  been  restricted  to  the  marcb 
of  their  army,  and  therefore,  in  Lower  Egypt,  had 
been  principally  confined  to  the  western  side  o£ 
the  Nile ;  that  they  had  heard  of  the  ruins  at 
S^el  Hajart  but  did  not  conceive  them  to  be  so' 
considerable  as  we  had  found  them.  Being' 
asked  whether  any  of  them  had  seen  the 
interior  of  an  Egyptian  sepulchre,  containing 
mummies,  before  the  position  of  the  bodies 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Arabs,  they  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  With  this  information 
we  took  our  leave  of  them,  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  younger  Members  of  the  Institute, 
who  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to  the 
Catacombs  of  Necropolis,  lying  westward 
oi  Alexandria.  These  we  were  now  desirous 
to  examine. 

Among  all  the  antiquities  of  this  once  cele*  crypta 
!)rated  city,   which   after   the   destruction  of  iauT'^ 


(l)  See  5at'ar/i  Letters  on  JE'^;'/,  vol.11;  Lett.  73.   Lond,l1%^, 
(9)  Savar^  first  Letter  is  dated  July  ?4,  1777. 

7 
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^  vn^'  CbrMagfc  ranked  next  to  Rome  in  magnitude  and 
population^  the  CRYPXiE  of  Necropolis  are  the 
least  known,  and  the  most  wonderful.  They 
have  been  incidently  but  not  frequently  men- 
tioned, in  the  various  descriptions  given  of 
Alexandria  in  books  of  modern  travels ' ;  but  the 
Antients  have  left  us  much  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing their  history.  Strabo  indeed,  after  giving 
an  account  of  a  navigable  canal  which  extended 
from  the  Old  Port  to  the  Lake  JMareotis,  carries 
his  observations  tvestward,  and  notices  the  Cata- 
combs, under  the  name  of  Necropolis*.  In  the 
very  brief  description  which  he  has  given  of 
them,  enough  is  said  to  prove  that  every  cha- 
racteristic of  the  most  antient  coemeteries  of 
Oriental  nations  belonged  to  them;  for  they 
were  suburban,   and  were  situate  in  the  midst 


(1)  See  tht  *' Dherijption  de  FEgypie,"  pm- MaiUet,  torn.  I.  J9.l69. 
h  la  Haye,  1740.  Pococke*s  Descr.  of  the  East,  vol.  f.  Ltmd.  1743. 
i^0rrf^'«  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  17.  Land,  1756,  &c.  Savory**  Letters  on 
-Egypt,  vol.  L  p.  43.  Lond.  1786.  An  Extract  from  Swary  may  afford 
a  specimen  or  the  manner  in  which  these  CeUaeombs  have  been  generally 
■oticed.  This  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  entered  them.  ''At 
half  a  league's  distance  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  is  the  descent 
into  the  CEttacombs,  the  antient  asylum  of  the  dead.  fFindm^  patsaget 
Uad  to  the  subterranecui  grottoes  where  they  were  deposited" 

(2)  E7if  ff  NiiK^«9'«Xi#,  r$  ^f0^Tu§»  (sicieg.  Cod,MSS»  Medic.  Esc.  et Paris, 
Vid,  Lect,  Var,  in  Strabon,  edit,  Oxon*)  Iv  f  xthtu  rt  Kr$XX§i  tuu  tm^  umi 
MtrnvKyvyai,  le^tg  r»f  ret^t^tiat  rSf  ftx^Sf  Wtr^uai-  Strabon.  CrCog.  lib.  Xvii. 
p.  1 1 28.  eflf.  Oxan .  1 807 . 
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of  gardens ^  Enough  remains,  also,  in  the  severe  chap. 
simplicity  of  their  structure^  and  in  the  few 
Egyptian  symbols  found  within  them,  to  shew 
that  they  are  of  earlier  andquity  than  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonians^  even  if  we 
had  not  the  most  decisive  evidence  to  prove  that 
liie  regal  sepulchres  of  the  Alexandrian  monarchs 
^^re  within  the  city.     As  repositories  of  the 


(3)  '*  And  he  was  buried  in  his  Sepulcbrey  in  the  Garden  of  Uzsa/' 
(^Kings  xxi.  ^.)     In  the  same  chapter,  ver.  18,  it  is  said  of  Manatseh^ 
that  *'  be  slopt  vwith  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  .garden  tf  kU  ^wm 
haute,   in  the  Garden  q£  Uzia :"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  garden  of  the 
sepulchre  of  bis  awn  house,  or  family ;  the  ccemeteries  of  the  Jewa  ex- 
hibiting always  a  series  of  gardens,  each  of  which  belonged  to  some 
particular  family.    Among  the  HeeUhnu  such  gardens  were  places  of 
religious  worship.   Thus  in  haiah,  (c.  Ixv.  3.)  "  A  people  that  provoketh 
me  to  anger  continually  to  my  face>  that  sacrfficeih  in  gardens"    An 
illustration  is  hereby  suggested  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiei, 
(c.xiii.  19,30.)  *' And  will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  people  ...     to 
slay  the  souls  that  should  notdie  ,  ,  ,  ,  Behold  I  am  against  your  pillows, 
wherewith  ye  there  bunt  the  souls  into  gardens.**    The  Garden  to 
which  our  Saviour   "  oftimes  resorted  with  his  Disciples"  at^the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  *'ever  the  Brooh  Cedron"  {John  xviii.  1,  S.)  was, 
in  all  probability,  a  place  for  pious  meditation,  in  the  midst  of  Tombss 
for  the  antient  Jewish  sepulchres  extend  over  all  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain opposite  to  a/tfrttfa/tfrn.     Hither  be  retired  to  pray,  the  night  before 
bis  crucifixion.    And  when  bis  body  was  buried,  "  as  the  manner  of 
the  i/eurf  is  to  bury,"  (i/oA»xix.40,41.)  the  sepulchre  wherein  they 
laid  him  was  in  **a  Garden"    The  same  custom  of  adorning  coemeteries 
with  gardens,  and  resorting  to  them  for  meditation  and  prayer,  still 
exists  among  all  the  Eastern  Jews,  who  write  upen  the  tomb  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  **  Let  his  soul  be  in  the  garden  of  Eden ;"  also  among 
the  Moslems  over  all  the  Thsrhish  Empire.    It  is  said  also  of  the  Mexieea^ 
{See  Purchases  Pilgrim,  p.  ^(A.    Land.  1614.)  **  The  places  where  they 
baried  them  wera  their  Gwrdent," 
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'^vu^*   dead,  they  were  consequently  placets  of  wor- 
v^»y«— /  ship,  whose  dark  and  subterraneous  cavern^ 
were  aptly  suited  to-  the  ideas  entertained  of 
Hades,  the  invisible  abode  of  departed  spirits'. 
servpeum    Of  such  a  uatuTe  was  the  Serapeum  of  Racotjs^ 
oj  lUootu.  degcribed  as  of  much  earlier  antiquity  than  the 
temple  of  the  same  name  founded  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies^.      Racotis  was  in  ruins  before  the 
building  oi  jilexandria^ )  and  the  Crypt^e  of  Ne- 
cropolis, from  their  situation,  can  be  attributed 
only  to  that  antient  city  \   Having  before  shewn 
that  the  worship  of  Serapis  in  Egypt  was  long 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  an  idol  under 
that  name    by   Ptolemy   Soter\    as  related  by 


■*•- 


alio  nomine  Serapiro  vocamus,  et  qui  est  atlntf  sub  aspectum  minimi 
cadeDS :  ad  quern  Plato  sublimes  ait  ievebi  illorum  aoimas,  qui  quam 
optimi  justissim^ue  vixerunt."  Juliantu  Imp.  Orat,\y,p.\Z^*  fid, 
Jahlonski  Panth.  ^gypi.tomA,p,2$7'    Franco/.  libO. 

(8)  *'  Fuerat  illic  sacellum  Serapidi  atque  Isidi  autiquitus  sacratum«" 
Taeii.  Hist,  Ub,  iv.  c.  84. 

(3)  "  Nam  Racotis,  que  postea  nonni^i  suburbium  Alexandriae  fuit, 
diu  ante  urbem  banc  re^iam  ab  Alexandro  erectam,  illic  steterat.  Fti, 
Jabloruki  Panihevn  JEgyptwrum,  iom^  J.  p,  S3l,  Franco/,  1750.  Als* 
tbe  authors  by  him  cited.  Pausanias,  lib,  v.  p,  433.  Straho,  lib,  xvii. 
^.545.  PHnius,  lib,y.  c.  10.  Clemens  Jlexandrimu,  Proir€piico^  p. Zl . 
Slephanus  Etknicographus,  in-tioce  *P«»mi#»  ^r.  8fc, 

(4)  JabUmshi,  &c.  ubi  supra. 

(5)  Sec  Chap.  V.  p.  263,  Note  (5),  of  this  volume.  In  addition  te 
the  evidence  there  offered  for  the  antiquity  of  the  worship  of  Sera^ 
in  Egyptf  may  be  also  cited  the  following  powerful  argumerlt.  as  uired 

•by 
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Tiidius*,  ^nd  also  mentioned  the  authorities  which   ^^^^' 
refer  its  origin  to  the  death  of  thePatriarchJo^^A^^  v  ■^■^^■i  ..^ 
it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  notice  the  opinion  of 
Jablonshi,  as  to  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  mythology } 
because  a  symbol  which  we  discovered,  forming  Remark- 
a  central  and  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  Cata-  boL   ^"" 
combs^  may  seem  to  strengthen  his  opinion,  and 
thereby  shew  that  here  was  the  Serapeum  of 
Racotis:   He  endeavours  to  prove,  from  various 
authorities,  but  principally  by  a  passage  which 
he  has  cited  from  the  Saturnalia  oi  Macrobius*^ 
that  SsRAPiswas  a  type  of  the  in/erna/ ^n,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  sun  during  its  course  through 
the   lower  hemisphere ^    or  winter  signs  of  the 
Zodiac ;  as  Ammon  was  of  the  supernal,  or  path  of 


by  Cuper  in  his  HarpocraUs,  p,  83.  Utrecht,  1687*  '^  Aute  advectum 
ex  Ponto  Serapin,  alius  in  .£gypto  eodein  nomine  deus  colebatur. 
Pausaniasy  lib.  i.  seribit  Athenieoses  Serapidis  cultum  a  Ptolemaeo 
accepisse,  et  templum  ejus  Wtp$umH^mr»9  esse  Alexandrinis,  «f;^«uMWTM 
'U  »v  Ms/»f  M :  unde  absque  dubio  sequitur,  ante  Ptolbm sum  Lap  P.  si 
is,  «t  plerique  tradunt,  Sinopensem  deum  advehi  curavlty  Sarapin  in 
Mgyvjo  cultum  fuissb." 

(6)  Tueii,  Histor.  lib.  iv.  cap.  84. 

(7)  See  Chap  V.  of  this  volume^  as  above  eited. 

(8)  **  Hoc  argfumentum  ^gyptii  lucidius  absolvunt,  ipsius  solis 
aimulacra  pinnata  fio^ntes ;  quibus  color  apud  illoa  non  unus  ^t. 
Alteriim  enim  cseruleft  specie,  alteram  clar4  fingunt ;  ex  his  clarum 
auperumi'et  c«ruleum  inferum  vocant.  Inferi  autem  nomen  Soli  daturi 
•om  ill  jnferiore  hemisph«rio^  id,  est  hyematibus  signis,  cursum  toum 
pera^t;  superi,  cum  partem  Zodiac!  ambit  aestivam."  Maer^,  SfUmr 
not,  Hb,  i    «.  19. 
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CHAP,  the  sun  daring  the  summer  months  \  Hence  the 
name  of  Hadbs»  bestowed  upon  Serapis  by  the 
Emperor  Julian^  and  the  analogy  between  this 
deity  and  the  PhUo  of  the  Greeks^.  According  to 
Macrobius,  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  represent 
the  sun»  in  their  winged  images  of  that  luminary, 
with  two  colours^;  one  being  white ^  as  typical 
oi  Amman  or  the  supernal  sun;  the  other  blue^  to 
denote  Serapis,  or  the  sun's  descent  into  Hades 
during  winter,  when  it  received  the  appellation 
of  infernal^.  It  is  a  very  carious  circumstance, 
that  the  distinctions  of  colour  mentioned  by 
Macrobius  may  be  noticed  in  all  the  mythological 
paintings  of  the  Tahtars,  the  Chinese,  and  the 


(i)  "  Sol  ntpentt  et  clarus  «8t  Ammov.  Sol  csruleus  et  mfenm  est, 
ut  mibi  persuadeo,  Serapis."  Jablonsk.  PaniK/Egvpi,  tarn,  I.  p.  SS5. 
t^raneof,  1750. 

(S)  See  the  observation  of  JnUan  upon  Strapu,  at  before  cited.  See 
alio  OffiB,  AUxand.  adtmnut  Juikm,  p.  18. 

(3)  *^  Scriptores  plerique,  u\A  ad  Sen^aidem  eonun  defleetit  oiatioy 
eum  fer^  temper  PhUonem  interpretarl  soliti  fuerint."  JMomii^  M 
tupra^  p,  23G.  See  also  the  authors  by  him  dted.  Oiodorm,  MkA. 
p*  29.  O/tmmt  AUxandr,  m  Proirepiieo,  passim,  Eutebhts,  M^Mpstrat. 
JSvang,  Hb.  Ill  c.il.  ^.  113.  Porphjn'ws  ^Miamu,  Imp,  Orat  4. 
p.  136.  C^rUl,  Akxandr.  Hk.  u  t»  JklMMt.  p.  13.  Aristides^  OroHant  m 
Serapim,  passim, 

(4)  Vid.  Macrob,  Sahtmai.  ubi  supra. 

(5)  Hence,  perhaps,  the  very  antient  supentition  of  the  him  oofeur  of 
flame  at  the  approach  of  departed  spirits,  comini^  from  Hadm. '  'Oue 
ef  the  Witches  in  MaOnfh  begins  her  ifteantation,  **  BIm  spM^md 
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people  otjapatiy  where  an  imag^  of  the  Sun  is  ^^^ 
introduced;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  v.  ■»■  i..^ 
colours,  instead  of  being  white  and  blue,  are  white 
and  red  ^.  The  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  India, 
as  it  is  well  known,  who  are  worshippers  of  the 
Sun,  revere  the  invisible  as  well  as  the  visible 
luminary;  the  former  of  which  answers  to  AiAHi: 
and  AOPATOlof  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greehs\ 
This  notion  of  Jablonski  concerning  Serapis  is 
by  him  opposed  to  an  opinion  of  the  Fathers, 
.which  maintained  that  Serapis  was  a  symbol  of 
Joseph:  but  even  admitting  it  to  be  true  in  its 
fullest  extent,  it  will  rather  %Brve  to  confirm  that 
opinion,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  titles  which 
the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  bestow  upon 
their  deified  princes.  The  language  of  the 
valuable  Inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Tablet  will  set 
this  truth  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view:  we  there 

(fi)  The  reader  may  see  such  representations  in  the  eng^ravings  made 
from  the  sacred  Pictures  of  the  Cahmiek  trihes.  (Vd,  I.  ^  these  TVaveIr, 
p»  320,  octavo  edit,)  In  three  of  those  pictures,  this  double  representa^ 
tion  of  the  Sun  is  introduced ;  although  the  plate  have  not  been  coloured, 
and  the  minutin  of  the  distinction  were  little  attended  to  by  the  engraver. 
In  the  original  drawings,  one  orb  is  red,  and  the  other  whiie.  T)^ 
author  at  first  supposed  they  were  intended  for  the  Sun  and  Moon*. 

(7)        O^M  r$9  *Jvn§09  Sir»r$f  iiif  V*^'  ^^ 

XtSfuurt  fUv  r   if^h  Aim  T  dm^  Jk^}^»f&iHt9 

Die  Deorum  omnium  supremum  esse  lae. 

Quern  byeme  orcum  vocant,  ineunte  autem  vere  Jovem, 

&tate  porro  Solem, 

•*Jhim 

VOL.  v.  C  C 
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CHAP,    find  the  deceased  sovereign  mentioned,  as  being 

VII 

"  LIKE  THE  GREAT  VuLCAN*."    He  IS  Said  tO  bc 

"  EVEN  AS  THE  SuN,   THE   GREAT  KING  OF  THE 

UPPER  AND  LOWER  REGIONS*;"  and  his  successor 
is  called  "  Son  of  the  SuN^''  If,  therefore,  the 
Sun  in  Hades,  according  to  the  most  antient  my- 
thology of  Egypt,  was  called  Serapis,  Joseph 
having  descended  thither,  and  being  '^  even  as  the 
Sun,"  according  to  a  style  of  deification  which 
was  invariable  in  Egypt,  where  the  customs  of 
the  country  were  almost  as  unalterable  as  its  cli- 
mate^ would  receive  the  appellation  of  Serapis, 
after  the  same  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Vulcan,  father  of  the  Sun\  was^  so  many  ages 


^'  Jam  bene  intelligitar,  quam  bene  et  recte  auctor  venuum  aMatoruBi 
'  affirmety  SoUm  ab  ^EgyptiiB,  tempore  hyberno  vocari  mW>  wm,  9ta  mm 
videtur,  quoniam  nempe  lux  ^us,  illo  aoni  tempore,  sub  terram  de- 
mersa  est.  Euudem  Psbuoo-Callisthenbs  dixit  tup»T§9  rw  tnmrim 
invisUnkm  tn  Smepio,  Ectstathius  vero,  eodem  loco  allatus,  testatur 
Serapim  tn  Sinopio  Memphi  coli"  Jabiansk,  Panth,  JEgypt,  torn.  L 
pp,  836,  938.     Framnf.  1750. 

(1)  KeJi^  i  'KpmfTH  i  fitiyag, 

(2)  KtJdvnf  i  "uXisft  f^y»g  fim^iXihf  rm  n  im  ««}  r«»  «t  ««r«  ;^«^ 
The  word  x^'f^*  iQ  this  Inscription,  has  been  usually  translated  duiricU, 
with  reference  to  the  division  of  Egypt  into  ypper  and  lower;  but  this 
division  is  of  modem  date ;  and  the  Sun  would  hardly  be  styled  **  King 
^  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt*'  The  expression  seems  to  be  metaphorical, 
and  rather  applicable  to  the  antient  notions  concerning  Sol  Superus 

>and  Sol  Inferua  as  mentioned  by  Macrolnui, 

(3)  Tmv  t$»  'HXmv. 

<4)  See  Note  (1).  , 
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after,    applied  to  Ptolemy,  by  the  priests  of  ^'Hap. 
Mgtfpt.  *-iiv-^ 

We  will  detain  the  Reader  no  longer  with  Descent 

^  iDtothe 

such  observations ;  but  proceed  to  a  survey  of  ctypta. 
the  surprising  repositories  that  have  given  rise 
to  them,  and  which  received  among  the  Antients 
the  appropriate  appellation  of  the  "  Ciiy  of  the 
Dead.""  Nothing  so  marvellous  ever  fell  within 
our  observation ;  but  in  Upper  Egypt,  perhaps, 
works  of  a  similar  nature  may  have  been  found. 
The  Crypt{B  of  Jerusalem^  Tortosa,  Jebilee,  Lao^ 
dicea,  and  Telmessus  %  are  excavations  of  the 
same  kind,  but  far  less  extensive.  They  enable 
us,  however,  to  trace  the  connection  which 
antiently  existed  in  the  sepulchral  customs  of 
all  the  nations  bordering  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  from  the  shores  of  Carthage 
and  of  Cyrene,  to  Egypt,  to  Pakestine,  to  Phoe- 
nicia,  and  to  jisia  Minor.  An  inclination  com- 
mon to  man,  in  every  period  of  his  history, 
but  particularly  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  of 
being  finally  "  gathered  unto  his  fathers/'  may 
explain    the    prodigious    labour  bestowed    in 


(5)  See  Cbap.  VII.  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  thete  TraYeU,  p.  3S3, 
^»  Octavo  Editioo ;  also  the  obsenrations  in  Note  (4)  of  the  same 
pag^i  as  to  t)M  situation  of  such  sepulchres. 

CO  2 
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^y^j*  the  construction  of  thes^  primevcu  sepulchres. 
Wheresoever  the  roving  Phoenicians  extended 
their  colonies,  whether  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
jijrica,  or  of  Europe^  even  to  the  most  distant 
islands  of  their  descendants  the  CeU€e  in  the 
Northern  Ocean,  the  same  rigid  and  religious 
adherence,  to  this  early  practice  may  yet  be 
noticed  \  • 

The  Alexandrian  guides  to  the  Catacombs  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  enter  them  without  using 
the  precaution  of  a  clue  of  thresld,  in  order 
to  secure  their  retreat.  We  were  therefore 
provided  with  a  ball  of  twine  to  answer  this 
purpose;  and  also  with  a  quantity  of  wax  tapers, 
to  light  our  passage  through  these  dark  cham- 
bers. They  are  situate  about  half  a  league 
along  the  shore,  to  the  westward  of  the  present 
city.  The  whole  coast  exhibits  the  remains  of 
other  sepidchresy  that  have  been  violated,  and 
are  now  in  ruins.    The  name  of  Cleopatra  s  Bath 


(l)  AmoDglhe  Wild  Irishf  every  avocation  yields  to  the  paramount 
duty  of  conveyini^'a  corpse  to  its  destination,  whatsoever  may  be  the 
distance  of  the  place  designed  for  its  interment.  When  the  bearers 
.arrive  with  a  coflBn,  which,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
ceased, is  to  be  carried  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  they 
deposit  it  in  the  middle  of  the  first  village  or  town  at  which  they  rest, 
whence  it  is  immediately  forwarded  by  others  who  become  Its  volmi* 
taiy  supporters. 
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lias  been  given  to  an  artificial  reservoir,  into  ^^^• 
which  the  sea  has  now  access ;  but  for  what 
reason  it  has  been  so  called,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained :  it  is  a  bason  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  and 
if  it  ever  were  intended  for  a  bath,  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  place  where  they  washed  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  before  they  were  embalmed. 
Shaw  maintained  that  the  Cryptte  of  Necro- 
polis were  not  intended  for  the  reception  of 
mummies,  or  embalmed  bodies';  in  which  he 
is  decidedly  contradicted  by  the  text  o{  Sir abo^. 
Perhaps  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
induced  to  adopt  the  erroneous  notion  that 
mummies  were  placed  upright  upon  their  feet 
in  Egyptian  sepulchres,  and  therefore  was  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
TTieccp  with  his  preconceived  notions.  We  shall 
presently  have  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  embalmed  bodies  were  laid, 
when  deposited  within  these  tombs  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt,  before  the  foundation  of  jilex^ 
cndria.  The  original  entrance  to  them  is  now 
closed,  and   it  is  externally  concealed   from 


(3)  **  The  Crypta,  Ac.  were  not  intended  for  the  reception  of 
fnwnmies  or  embalmed  bodies."     Shawns  TraveU,  p.  393.  Land.  1757. 

Geogr,  lib.  xvii.  p.  1188.     Ojtoh.  1807. 


> 
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c^AP.  observation.  The  only  place  whereby  admittance 
to  the  interior  is  practicable,  may  be  found 
facing  the  sea,  near  an  angle  towards  the  north : 
it  is  a  small  aperture,  made  through  the  soft 
and  sandy  rock,  either  by  burrowing  animals, 
or  by  men  for  the  purpose  of  ransacking  the 
coemetery.  This  aperture  is  barely  large  enough 
to  admit  a  person  upon  his  hands  and  knees  \ 
Here  it  is  not  unusual  to  encounter  jackals,, 
escaping  from  the  interior,  when  alarmed  by 
any  person  approaching:  on  this  account  the 
guides  recommend  the  practice  of  discharging 
a  gun,  or  pistol,  to  prevent  any  sally  of  this 
kind.  Having  passed  this  aperture  with  lighted 
tapers,  we  arrived,  by  a  gradual  descent,  at  a 
square  chamber,  almost  filled  with  earth :  to  the 
right  and  left  of  this  are  smaller  apartments, 
chiseled  in  the  rock :  each  of  these  contains  oa 
either  side  of  it,  except  that  of  the  entrance,  a 
Soros  for  the  reception  of  a  mummy;  but  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  sand  in  all  of  them,  this 
part  of  the  Catacombs  cannot  be  examined  with- 
out great  difficulty.  Leaving  the  first  chamber, 
we  found  a  second  of  still  larger  dimensions, 
having  four  Cryptcp  with  Soroi,  two  on  either 


(l)  See  the  aperture  marked  A,  in  the  auDexed  Plan  of  the  Cata- 
combs. 
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side,  and  a  fifth  at  its  extremity  towards  the    ^^^^' 
sauth-easL     From  hence,   penetrating  towards 
the  west,  we  passed   through   anoliier  forced 
aperture,  which  conducted  us  into   a  square 
chamber   without  any   receptacles   for    dead 
bodies ;  thence,  pursuing  a  south-western  course, 
we  persevered  in  effecting  a   passage,  over 
heaps  of  sand,  from  one  chamber  to  another, 
admiring  everywhere  the  same  extraordinary 
effects  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  until  we  found 
ourselves  bewildered  with  so  many  passages,, 
that  our  clue  of  thread  became  of  more  import* 
ance  than  we  at  first  believed  it  would  prove  ta 
be.    At  last  we  reached  the  stately  antecham- 
ber of  the  principal  sepulchre,  which  had  evfery 
appearance  of  being  intended  for  a  regal  repo- 
sitory.   It  was  of  a  circular  form',  surmounted 
by  a  beautiful  dome,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with 
exquisite  perfection,  and  the  purest  simplicity  of 
workmanship.    In  a  few  of  the  chambers  we 
observed  pilasters,  resembling,  in  their  style  of 
architecture,  the  Doric,  with  architraves,  as  in 
some  of  the  most  antient  sepulchres  near  to  Jeru" 
scdem ;  but  they  were  all  integral  parts  of  the 
solid  rock.    The  dome  covering  the  circular 


(S)  See  D  of  the  annexed  Fbui. 
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^5A^*  chamber  was  without  ornament ;  the  entrance 
to  it  being  from  the  northrwest.  Opposite  to 
this  entrance  was  a  handsome  square  Crypi 
with  three  Soroi ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  were 
other  CryptcPy  similarly  surrounded  with  places 
for  the  dead.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  sepul- 
chre we  observed  the  remarkable  symbol, 
sculptured  in  reUef,  of  an  Orb  with  extended 
wings  \ 

It  is  to  this  hieroglyphical  sign  that  allusion 
was  before  made ;  for  this  seems  evidently  to 
represent  the  subterraneous  Sun,  or  Sol  infe-» 
RUs,  as  mentioned  by  Macrobius  * ;  and  if  the 
latter  be  Serapis,  as  it  is  maintained  to  be  by 
Jahhmski ',  we  have  almost  a  proof  that  the  cir-r 


(  l)  In  one  of  Colonel  Squire**  Letters  to  his  brother,  dated  jileX' 
undria,  ChrutmcU'dayt  1801,  it  is  stated,  that'he  saw  **a  Crescent"  over 
the  entrance  to  the  circular  chamber,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  on  that 
account  vulgarly  called  "  the  Temple  of  JDittna."  Perhaps  Colonel 
Squire  mistook  the  Orb  for  a  Crescent,  by  discerning  only  a  part  of 
the  symbol  above  mentioned.  The  author's  description  of  th^  inte* 
rior  pf  these  Catacomht  was,  of  necess'^ty,  written  from  memory ;  it 
bein^  almost  impossible  to  make  notes  while  exploring  them.  He 
certi.iuty  saw  the  symbol  of  the  OrA  with  uangs,  as  he  has  describe^ 
it :  but  whether  it  were  over  the  Entrance  to  the  circular  Temple,  Mf 
within  the  Dome  of  the  Temple  over  the  entrance  to  the  **  handsome 
square  Crypt*'  meutioned  above,  he  cannot  positively  affirm. 

(3)  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.  c.  19. 

f3)  Panth.  JEg^fpt,  torn.  L  p.' 235.    Franio/.  1570^ 
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eular  shrine  was  the  antient  SerapSum  ofRacotis,  chap* 
alluded  to  by  Tacitus  *.  All  the  rest  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  Catacombs  seems  to  be  involved 
in  darkness,  impervious  as  that  which  pervades 
every  avenue  of  the  excavated  chambers.  We 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  farther  towards  the 
south-west  and  south,  and  foimd  that  another 
complete  wing  of  the  vast  fabric  extended  in 
those  directions ;  but  the  labour  of  the  research 
w^as  excessive.  The  cryptce  upon  the  south-west 
side  corresponded  with  those  which  we  have, 
described  towards  the  norihr^au.  In  the  middle 
between  the  two,  a  long  range  of  chambers 
extended  from  the  centra  and  circjilar  shrine,  to- 
wards the  north-west;  and  in  this  direction  appears 
to  have  been  the  principal  and  original  entrance* 
Proceeding  towards .  it,  we  came  to  a  large 
room  in  the  middle  of  the  fabric,  between  the 
supposed  SerapSum  and  the  main  outlet,  or 
portal,  towards  the  sea.  Here  the  workmanship 
was  very  elaborate ;  and  to  the  right  and  left 
were  chambers,  with  receptacles  ranged  paral- 
lel to  each  other.  Farther  on,  in  the  same 
direction,  is  a  passage  with  galleries  and  spa^ 
cioiiis  apartments  on  either  side ;  perhaps  the 
KATArarAI  mentioned  by  Strabo  for  embs^lming 


m"^ 


(4)  Tacit.  Histor.  lib.  iv.  c,  84. 
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CHAP,  the  dead;  or  the  chambers  belonging  to  the 
priests,  who  constantly  officiated  in  the  Sera^ 
pSum.  In  the  front  is  a  kind  of  vestibulum,  or 
porch ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  the  nature  of  the  excavation 
towards  the  main  entrance,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  choked  with  earth  and  rubbish. 
If  this  part  were  laid  open,  it  is  possible  that 
Bomething  further  would  be  known  as  to  the 
design  of  the  undertaking ;  and,  at  all  events, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt  would  then  be  exposed  to  the  investiga- 
tion it  merits.  Having  passed  about  six  hours 
in  exploring,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  these 
gloomy  mansions,  we  regained,  by  means  of 
our  clue,  the  aperture  by  which  we  had  entered, 
and  quitted  them  for  ever. 

We  have  now  concluded  almost  all  that  re- 
lates to  our  residence  in  Alexandria,  and  to  our 
observations  in  Egypt.  A  journey  to  the  Oasis 
would  have  been  a  desirable  completion  of  the 
African  part  of  pur  travels ;  but  our  friend  Mr. 
Hammer,  in  whose  company  we  hoped  to  have 
made  it,  had  left  the  coimtry ;  and  neither  our 
health  nor  the  disposition  of  the  Arabs  were 
favourable  to  the  imdertaking.  We  forbear 
noticing  many  interesting  objects  of  curiosity  in 
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Alexandria^  particularly  its  prodigious  cisterns,  chap. 
which  are  coeval  with  the  city,  because  they 
have  ^  often  been  described.  The  difficulty  of 
"  knowing  when  to  have  done,*'  is  perhaps 
never  more  sensibly  felt,  than  in  a  territory  so 
fertile  of  resources  as  that  we  are  now  leaving. 
The  time  is  perhaps  not  distant,  when  Alex^ 
andria  alone,  a  city  oncQ  so  vain  of  its  great 
reputation  and  the  rank  it  held  among  the  Pagan 
states,  shall  again  become  the  resort,  if  not  the 
residence,  of  learned  men,  who  will  dedicate 
their  time  and  their  talents  to  a  better '  investi- 
gation of  its  interesting  antiquities  *.  So  little 
are  we  acquainted  with  its  valuable  remains, 
that  not  a  single  excavation  for  purposes  of  dis- 
covery has  yet  been  begun ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  published  with  regard  to  its  modem  his- 
tory, excepting  the  observations  that  have 
resulted  from  the  hasty  survey  made  of  its  for- 
lorn and  desolated  havens,  by  a  few  travellers 
whose  transitory  visits  ended  almost  with  the 
days  of  their  arrival*.     Scarcely  had  we  felt 


(1)  A  local  work  of  this  kind,  restricted  entirely  to  the  Antiquities 
of  Alexandria^  mi|^ht  complete  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  valuable 
publications  which  have  yet  been  added  to  the  archives  of  taste  and 
of  literature. 

(2)  A  very  curious  instance  is  afiforded  by  Bruce,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  jilexandria,  and,  literally,  did  not  spend  one  entire  day  in 
the  city.  He  was  at  sea  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  June,  1768> 

previously 
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^Yn^*  the  importance  of  more  accurate  and  careful 
inquiry,  than,  like  our  predecessors,  we  also 
prepared  for  our  departure.  A  few  days  J)efore 
the  French  garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  we  set  out  upon  a 
visit  to  the  Capudan  Pasha,  who  was  encamped 
with  the  Turkish  troops,  in  the  rear  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.  He  had  promised  us  a  passage,  on 
board  a  Turkish  frigate,  to  any  part  of  the 
Archipelago;  and  we  hastened  to  receive  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  Captain,  previously  to  the  ves- 
sel's sailing  for  Constantinople.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  the  Pashas  tent,  he  asked  after  the 
author  s  brother.  Captain  Clarke,  and  desired  to 
see  him.  Being  told  that  he  had  sailed  with  a 
part  of  the  French  army  to  Marseilles,  he  begged 
that  we  would  convey  a  verbal  message  to  Sir 
Richard  Bicherton,  then  in  the  old  port  of  Alex- 
andria.  This  message  contained  nothing  less 
than  a  request  that  the  Turkish  fleet  might  have 
permission  to  enter  that  port  before  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  the  English  army.  We  had  con- 
sequently to  return  back  to  Alexandria,  and  give 
up  our  own  business  for  the  present. 


previously  to  his  landing  at  Alexandria;    fSee  Bruce*    TVawttf 
vol,  I.  p.  7.  EOn^  \190.J   and  in  the  afternoon  he  left  that  eity  for 
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Arriving  on  board  Sir  Rtchar^s  ship,  we  de-    chap. 
livered  our  message,  and  were  invited  into  his  <     ^.  mj 
cabin  to  dinner ;  but  being  desirous  of  carrying 
back  his  answer  that  evening,  we  declined  his 
polite  offer.     He  had  before  positively  refused  Conduct  of 

*  '^  -^  the  Capu^ 

the  same  request  from  the  Pasha :  its  renewal  rfa»  /*a«Ao. 
was  therefore  troublesome,  and  even  imperti- 
nent ;  for  it  was  well  known  to  Sir  Richard,  and 
to  Lord  Keith,  that  it  had  no  other  design  for  its 
basis  than  the  payment  of  the  Turkish  Galeon- 
gies  by  the  plunder  of  the  city.  The  Capudan 
Pasha  was  a  person  upon  whom  no  reliance 
could  be  placed,  although  he  had  not  then  mani- 
fested all  the  atrocity  of  his  character  by  the 
murder  of  the  Beys  * ;  however,  he  received  us 


(l)  Thi^  happened  soon  after  our  departure.  The  eircumstances 
are  thus  detailed  by  Colonel  Squire,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transaction,  in  a  Letter  io  kU  Brother,  the  JUv,  JE.  Squire,  dated  Akth- 
andria,  Oct.  1, 1801.  None  of  the  real  or  supposed  massacres  of 
Bumuiparti  can  lie  said  to  have  equalled  this,  in  treachery  or  atrocity. 

''  We  are  now  engaKed  in  a  sort  of  warfare  with  the7\irib.  Before 
this  arrives,  you  will  have  heard  the  cause :  but  as  you  nay  wish  to 
bave  an  accurate  account  of  this  horrible  affair,  I  shall  detail  to  you 
the  principal  circumstances.  The  Cafmdan  Patha,  whose  encamp- 
ment was  in  the  rear  of  the  EngUih,  wrote  to  some  of  the  Bef^s  at 
Cbfiv,  requestinfc  them  to  honour  him  with  a  visit.  They  accepted 
bis  invitation,  althoug^h  they  had  been  frequenUy  admonished  by 
Sir  J,  (now  Lmt)  Hutehmeem,  not  to  enpaf^e  in  too  great  an  intimacy 
with  the  TttrhM,  They  were  escorted  from  Boeetta  to  the  camp  off 
jtUxandria  by  an  EngUeh  guard,  and  they  remained  with  the  Pasha 
under  our  immediate  protection*  Two  days  previous  to  their  intended 
return  to  CoHro,  the  Paaha  proposed  an  excursion  to  Ale^andruK 

During 
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CHAP,  with  great  politeness,  but  returned  this  brief 
and  pithy  answer ;  that  "  the  first  Turkish  ship 
which  presumed  to  enter,  before  the  city  was  Jsur- 


VII. 


During  tbeir  ▼isit,  the  Tkirk  had  loaded  them  with  e?eiy  pretended 
proof  of  civility  and  kindness.    The  very  day  on  which  this  dastardly 
assassin    perpetrated  his  black  design ,  he  swore   by  his   beard^  in 
presence  of  the  Beys  who    were  .  breakfasting   at   his  table,    and 
by  the  hofy  Koran  which  was  before  him,   that  he  was  their  firm 
friend  and  supporter.   When  the  entertainment  was  nearly  concluded, 
an  attendant  came  into  the  Pasha*a  tent,  to  inform  his  Highness  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  horses  and  trappings  could  not  be  procured  for 
the  whole  of  the  retinue.    The  Peuha,  hearing  this,  pretended  to  be 
highly  incensed  at  the  messenger—''  However"  said  he,  "Crentkmen, 
we  will  not  he  disajapoinied  in  our  excursion :  my  boats  are  in  the  lake, 
close  to  the  camp,  and  we  may  proceed  to  Alexandria  ly  water,  where 
your  Mamahikes,  mid  my  attendants,  may  meet  tts  in  the  city"    The 
cunning  of  this  is  evident :  he  separates  the  Beys  from  their  body- 
guard, that  there  may  be  no  prospect  of  an  effectual  resistance.    The 
poor  unsuspecting  Beys  embarked  with  the  Pas%a,  and,  attended  by 
four  or  five  boats,  steered  towards  the  inundation.    Scarcely  had  they 
advanced  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ^shore,  when  a  boat  arrived, 
with  a  messenger  who  pretended  to  have  a  particular  despatch  for  the 
Paska  from   ConttanHneple,     The  Turk   immediately  opening  the 
letter,  apologized  to  the  Beys,  saying  that  h6  was  obliged  to  answer 
the  despatch,  but  that  he  would  afterwards  folloil^  them tQAlexemdrim. 
In  this  manner  he  left  the  Beys,  and  returned  in  the  sn^l  boat  to 
th^  camp ;  by  this  artifice  avoiding  the  exposure  of  his  own  person  in 
the  souffle  that  was  to  ensue.    Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  boats 
alter  their  course,  and  steer  for  AbouMr  Bay,  with  an  intenttohof 
putting  the  Beys  on  board  the  Sultan  Selim,  there  at  anchorage.  The 
Beys  now  perceived  the  whole  design  of  this  dark  plot.    They  first 
remonstrated ;  then  resisted ;  and,  exdaimiing  they  w«re  betrayed,  a 
discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  upon  them  from  two  or  three  of 
the  boats.    Endeavouring  to  defend  themselves,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  crew  of  the  Pasha's  boat  with  swords.    Notwithstanding  all 
this,   they   fought   raanftiUy   with   their   poignards.     Osman  Bby 
ToMBOURGBB,  successor  to  MouRAD  Bey,  received  seventeen  wounds. 

The  event^of  this  affoir  was,  that  of  seven'  B^ff  and  a  Gashef  or 

Prime 
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rendered,  would  instantly  be  sunk"  It  was  towards    ^ynf * 
dun-set  when  the  author  reached  once  more  the 
magnificent  Turkish  pavilion  of  audience,  sta- 
tioned on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Abouhir, 


Prime  Minuter,  two  were  killed  with  the  Cashef,  one  was  most  cruelly 
wounded,  and  two  were  drowned.  Two  only  remain,  who  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  hired  assassins  of  the  Patha,  The  whole  of  this 
transaction  being  reported  to  Sir  J,  (now  Lord)  Hutchinson,  he  imme. 
diately  waited  upon  the  Pasha  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and,  after 
caUing  him,  to  his  face,  liar,  coward,  vUkdn,  assassin,  and  using  every 
menace  and  other  opprobrious  expression  until  the  mean  traitor 
burst  into  tears,  he  demanded  the  bodies  of  the  Beys;  of  those  who 
were  dead,  as  well  as  of  the  living.  Thus  intimidated  by  the  spirited 
behaviour  of  the  English  General,  the  Pasha  delivered  up  the  three 
dead  bodies,  together  with  the  persons  of  the  living.  The  three 
bodies  were  interred,  with  military  honours,  within  the  city.  Thus 
the  English  have  taken  a  very  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  MamO' 
lukes,  and  God  knows  what  will  be  the  event.  We  are  in  complete 
possession  of  Alexandria ;  no  armed  TStrh  [is  permitted  to  enter  the 
town.  The  same  sort  of  scene  has  been  attempted  at  Cdtroi  The 
Vizier  pretended  to  invite  the  Beys,*a.nd  to  present'them  with  pelisses : 
they  have  all  been  seized,  although  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  any 
violence  has  yet  been  offered  to  their  persons.  Sir  J.  Hutchinson  has 
threatened,  it  is  said,  to  march  an  army  against  the  Vizier,  if  he  do 
sot  immediately  release  the  Be^fs  from  their  confinement.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  policy  of  England,  our  General  has  conducted 
HIMSELF  WITH  HONOUR  AND  PROPRIETY.  He  could  not  havc  remained 
an  inactive  spectator  of  such  base  transactions.  The  Beyt  were  under 
Ms  immediate  protection  i  therefore,  by  the  common  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, he  was  bound  to  declare  himself  their  guardian.  His  own 
honour,  and  thai  ff  his  country,  were  pledged  for  their  safety,  I  saw 
this  iNFAMons  TRANSACTION  from  our  camp.  I  was  witness  to  the 
firing  of  the  musketry  3  but  not  suspecting  what  was  passing,  I  did 
not  take  particular  notice  of  the  circumstance."  Colonel  Sfmre*s 
JIfS*  Corrcspondcnc€t 
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CHAP,   near  to  the  place  where  the  sluices  were  cut 

VII 

through  the  Canal  ofAiexandria^  for  inundating 
the  old  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  Padia 
was  out  on  horseback ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
pavilion,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  tent  to  the  rich  cushions  placed 
for  the  Pasha  at  the  upper  extremity,  were 
amusing  themselves  with  the  tricks  of  a  buffoon 
kept  by  the  Pasha,  who  was  mimicking  the 
state  ceremonies  of  his  master  when  giving 
audience ;  consequently,  one  of  his  frolics  was 
to  receive  the  author  as  if  the  Pasha  had  been 
present.  This  unusual  facetiousness  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  was  soon  put  to  flight  by  the 
arrival  of  the  great  man  himself^  with  his  Inter- 
preter ;  who  no  sooner  heard  the  answer  to  his 
message^  than,  acting  with  much  less  dignity 
than  his  buffoon^  he  spat  on  the  ground  \ 
stamped,    and,     abruptly    quitting    the    tent. 


(1)  The  malediction  of  the  Tktrki,  as  of  other  Oriental  nations,  is 
firequently  expressed  in  no  other  way  than  by  tpiiting  on  the  ground, 
of  which  an  instance  will  be  related  in  the  next  Chapter.  May  not 
this  explain  the  reason  why  our  Saviour,  (who  taught  to  **  bless,  and 
corse  not,"  and  who,  in  the  annihilation  of  Heathen  superstitions, 
frequently  made  the  outward  sign  subservient  to  opposite  purposes  of 
grace  and  benevolence,)  when  he  healed  the  blind  and  the  deaf;  is  said 
to  have  "  tpat  on  the  ground,"  See  John  ix.  6.  Mark  vii^^33.  and 
viii.  23.  See  also  a  Note  in  Chap.  IX.  fW.  /.  tf  these  Travels^ 
where  allusion  is  made  to  this  custom,  as  practised  at  a  Rus*iit^ 
Christening. 
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Slurried  on  board  a  covered  boat  upon  the  lake,  in  yii. ' 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  night, 
wad  made  his  appearance  no  more  on  that 
evening.  All  hopes  of  a  passage  on  board  the 
frigate  seemed  therefore,  for  a  moment,  at  an  end. 
But  Isaac  Bey,  the  Capudan  Pashas  interpreter 
and  secretary,  conducted  the  author  to  his  own 
tent,  and,  pleading  a  sudden  indisposition  on 
tbe  part  of  his  master,  promised  to  accommo* 
date  matters ;  begging,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Pashas  behaviour  might  not  be  noticed  at 
head-quarters,  and  desiring  us  to  call  again 
xipon  the  sixteenth. 

A  curious  adventure  befel  us  upon  our  return 
for  the  second  time  this  evening,  Monday ,  Sep- 
tember the  fourteenth^  into  Alexandria.  The 
English  sentinels  had  advanced  from  their 
former  stations,  close  to  the  gates  of  the  gar- 
rison; the  first  division  of  the  French  army 
having  this  day  embarked  at  jiboukir.  The  word 
lor  the  night,  as  given  by  the  French  General 
for  passing  the  gates,  was  "  CitoyenJ"'  As  the 
author  rode  up  to  the  Rosetta  Gate,  hearing  a 
distant  challenge  somewhat  indistinctly,  and 
supposing  he  had  passed  all  the  English  sen- 
tinels^ he  gave  the  word  as  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  do  by  the  French.  Presently,  drawing 
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CHAP,  nearer,  he  plainly  perceived  a  soldiei*  level- 
ling bis  musket  at  his  breast,  exclaiming  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  broad  Scotch  dialect, "  What 
that  says  Citoyen? — gee  the  richi  word,  or  you're  a 
deed  monT  Had  this  happened  during  the 
negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the 
honest  Highlander  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
acted  with  so  much  forbearance;  but  the  French 
and  the  English  sentinels  were  then  standing 
close  to  each  other,  and  it  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  vaunt  of  his  patriotism  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemy.  Some  difficulty,  too,  oc- 
curred at  the  inner  gates,  which  had  never 
before  happened;  the  sentinels  there  refusing 
to  lower  the  drawbridge  without  a  written  order 
from  Menou.  We  offered  to  shew  our  passport, 
signed  by  General  Rini;  but  must  have  passed 
the  night  upon  the  sands,  if  one  of  our  party 
had  not  resorted  to  a  stratagem,  and  pretended 
being  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  French 
Commander-in-chief.  We  were  then  allowed 
to  enter ;  and  being  conducted  by  a  sentinel  to 
head-quarters,  were  permitted,  after  explaining 
what  had  happened,  to  return  to  our  lodg^gs. 

The  Jijleenth  was  passed  chiefly  in  taking 
leave  of  our  friends,  and  in  preparations  for  our 
voyage  to  Greece.    We  obtained  permission. 
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through  the  kindness  of  Signor  Fontossiy  from  chap, 
whom  we  received  many  civilities,  to  trace  with 
8t  pencil  a  beautiful  plan  of  the  Catacombs  of 
Necropolis,  which  had  beefi  finished  by  one  of 
the  chief  engineers  belonging  to  the  French  In- 
slituteK  A  poor  Negro  girl,  who  had  been  sold 
Zfi  a  slave*  to  some  Frenchmany  endeavoured 
this  day  to  throw  herself  from  a  very  high  win- 
dow ;  but  being  alarmed  in  the  attempt,  by  the 
depth  below  her,  held  by  her  hands,  and  re- 
mained suspended  in  that  situation  until  her 
cries  brought  some  persons  to  her  assistance. 


(1)  It  is  the  same  from  which  the  Rev.  G,  WlOtina  completed  the 
drawing  of  those  Catacombs  that  was  engraved  for  this  work. 

'(2)  The  officers  of  the  French  army  purchased  a  number  of  these 
slfives.  The  Negro  women  were  particularly  in  request  among  them, 
and  many  were  conveyed  to  France,  The  cause  of  this  singular  taste 
has  been  explained  by  one  of  their  own  Savans,  in  the  Appendix  to 
MHer*%  Edition  of  Denon's  Travels. 
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ALEXANDRIA  TO  COS. 
Preparations  for  leaving  Egypt — Journey  to  Aboukir— 
Cities  of  Nicopolisj  Taposiris  P&rva,  and  Canopu^- 
UncertaitUy  of  their  Topography  —  Thonis  —  Change 
which  have  taken  place  upon  the  Cooji— ^Heradium— 
Aboukir  Bay — Turkish  Fr^aie — Persons  eomposivg 
her  Crew — Discipline  at  Sea — Stiy  of  Finica — Meteorit 
Phenomena  —  Eastern  Coast  of  Rhodes — Lindus— 
Southern  Shores  nf  Asia  Minor — Bay  of  Marmoi*— 
Rhodes — Cos — Toum  o/"  Stanchio — Situation  of  ihi 
French  Consul  —  Antient  Sculpture  —  Inscriptions^ 
Asclepi^um — Votive  Offerings — Singular  article  of  the 
Mahomedan  Law — Population,  commerce,  and  prodvte 
of  Cos. 

CHAP.    Xn  the  morning  of  September  the  sixteerak,  wc 
t— .— .*  left  Alexandria :  takmg  back  our  horses,  &c.  to 
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a 

the  British  camp.    A  Chiaoux,  or  constable  of   chap. 

VIII. 

Ae  Turkish  army,  rode  with  us  from  the  gates,  y  y  ' 
This  man  expressed  great  indignation  that  the 
French  were  permitted  to  capitulate  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  place :  he  said  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  Djowrs  (Infidels)  were  all  acting  in  con- 
cert with  each  other,  and  that  their  apparent 
enmity  was  a  mere  device  to  deceive  the  Turks. 
Being  asked  what  the  T\irks  would  have  done> 
if  the  whole  management  had  been  left  to  them ; 
he  answered,  "  TVe  should  have  cut  off  all  their 
heads,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Grand  Signior ;  or  have 
stripped  them  naked,  and  turned  them  into  the  De^  ^ 
seri.*'  In  our  way  through  the  British  camp,  we 
called  upon  Lord  Hutchinson,  and  endeavoured 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  his  unceasing  pa- 
tronage, from  the  moment  of  our  first  arrival  in 
Egypt,  bestowed  in  the  midst  of  his  more  im- 
portant avocations ;  and  we  hope  that  this  now 
disinterested  memorial  may  prove  that  his  Lord-> 
ship's"  kindness  has  not  been  forgotten.  We 
then  visited  a  few  other  friends,  who  were 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion to  one  of  the  severest  campaigns  which 
British  soldiers  are  likely  to  encounter — a  termi- 
nation, too,  that  covered  them  with  glory.  The 
number  of  the  enemy  expelled  by  our  army 
from  Egypt,  after  all  the  losses  he  had  sus-- 


Vi 
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^yiff'  tained,  was  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
■v-— '  English  combined  forces  when  they  were  first 
landed  ziAboukir\  It  was  a  contest  against 
veteran  troops,  under  every  circumstance  of 
privation;  a  species  of  warfare  to  which  our 
soldiers  were  unaccustomed ;  carried  on  against 
men  who  were  in  full  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory, were  inured  to  the  unhealthiness  of  th^ 
climate,  and  had  all  the  advantages  of  position. 
Succeeding  generations  may  indeed  exult  in 
the  triumph  thus  obtained  for  our  country ;  for, 
so  long  as  the  annals  of  our  Empire  endure,  it 
shall  be  said,  that  ''  lance  to  lance,  and  horse 
to  horse,"  the  legions  of  France^  who  had 
boasted  themselves  to  be  invincible^  fled»  or  fell> 
before  the  youth  of  Britain. 

From  the  British,  we  went  to  the  Tkirkish 
camp ;  and  again  had  an  audience  of  the  Capu- 
dan  Pasha.  He  had  recovered  his  composure; 
and  he  gave  us  three  letters ;  one  to  the  Capy 
tain  of  his  own  ship,  the  Sultan  Selim;  a  second 


(>)  "  When  we  landed,  the  effective  force  of  our  army  did  not 
exceed  15,000  men.  The  Fireneh^  an  enemy  well  estaUUhed  in  a 
country  full  of  resources,  embarked  from  Cairo  1 3,000 ;  from  JIe3> 
andiiaifnirahile  dictuf)  10,000.  We  must  perhaps  deduct  5000,  for  the 
civil  tribe  and  the  merchants,  who  followed  the  army :  there  will  then 
remain  18,000  for  their  effective  force."^0&me/  Squire's  JUS.  Cur^ 
respmdence.    Letter  dated  Jkxandria,  Oct,  5,  1801. 
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to  the  Captain  of  the  frigate  in  which  we  were    chap. 

VIII 

to  sail ;  and  a  third  to  the  Governor  of  Rhodes,  » 
containing,  as  he  said,  an  order  for  boats  to  take 
us  either  to  Stanckio,  or  to  Scio.  Thus  provided* 
we  continued  our  journey  to  Ahoukir,  along  the  joumey  to 
sandy  neck  of  land  which  stretches,  in  the  ^*<"'*''"- 
shape  of  a  ribbon,  from  the  place  where  our 
army  landed,  entirely  to  Alexandria ;  having  the 
Lake  ofAboukir  upon  our  right,  and  the  sea 
upon  our  left.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  a 
desert,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  a  few 
plantations  of  palm-trees.  The  dates  hung  from 
these  trees  in  such  large  and  tempting  clusters* 
although  not  quite  ripe,  that  we  climbed  to  the 
tops  of  some  of  them,  and  bore  away  with  us . 
large  branches*,  with  their  fruit.  In  this  man- 
ner^ dates  are  sometimes  sent,  with  the  branches, 
as  presents  to  Constantinople.  A  ripe  Egyptian 
date,  although  a  delicious  fruit,  is  never  refresh- 
ing to  the  palate.  It  suits  the  Turks,  who  are 
fond  of  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds ;  and  its  flavour 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  conserved  green  citron 
which  is  brought  from  Madeira.  The  largest 
plantation  occurred    about  half-way  between 


X 


(S)  The  leaves  i>t  tjbese  trees,  when  grown  to  a  size  for  bearing  frait, 
are  six  or  eight  feet  long ;  and  may  be  termed  branches,  for  the  trees 
have  no  other. 
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CHAP.   Alexandria   and    Abaukir,  whence    our     anny 

VIII.  ^ 

marched  to  attack  the  Frenth  on  the  thirteenth 
of  March :  the  trees  here  were  very  lofty,  and, 
from  the  singular  formation  of  their  bark,  we; 
found  it  as  easy  to  ascend  to  the  tops  of  these 
trees  as  to  climb  the  steps  of  a  ladder.  Where- 
ever  the  dale-tree  is  found  in  these  dreary 
deserts,  it  not  only  presents  a  supply  of  salutary 
food,  for  men  and  camels*,  but  Nature  has  so 
wonderfully  contrived  the  plant,  that  its  first 
offering  is  accessible  to  man  alone ;  and  the 
mere  circumstance  of  its  presence,,  in  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  is  a  never-failing  indication  of 
fresh  water  near  its  roots.  Botanists  describe 
the  trunk  of  the  date-tree  as  full  of  rugged 
knots';  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  full  of  cavities, 
the  vestiges  of  its .  decayed  leaves,  which  have 
within  them  an  horizontal  surface,  flat  and  even, 
exactly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  human 
feet  and  hands;  and  it  is  impossible  to  view 
them  without  believing  that  he,  who  in  the 
beginning  fashioned  ' "  every*  tree,  in   the 

WHICH  IS  THE  FRUIT  OP  A  TREE  YIEI^DING  SEED," 


(i)  The  /traht  feed  their  camels  with  the  date  stmet,  after  ^rindioi^ 
them  in  their  liaiid-mills. 

(8)  See  P^nix  daeUUfpra*  3fartfn*i  Eldit.  of  Miiltr*B  Diet.  Land. 
180T. 

($>  Gen.  i.  $9> 
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as  ^f  MisA'^  FOR  MAN,**  has  here  manifested  one  chap. 
among  the  innumerable  proofs  of  his  beneficent 
design.  The  extensive  importance  of  the  date-- 
tree  is  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a 
traveller  can  direct  his  attention,  A  considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypty  of  Arabia^  and 
of  Persia,  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  its  fruit. 
They  boast  also  of  its  medicinal  virtues.  Their 
camels  feed  upon  the  date-stones.  From  the 
leaves*  they  make  couches,  baskets,  bags, 
mats,  and  brushes;  from  the  branches,  cage« 
for  their  poultry,  and  fences  for  their  gardens ; 
from  the  ^fibres  of  the  boughs,  thread,  ropes, 
and  rigging;  from  the  sap  is  prepared  a  spiri- 
tuous liquor;  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  fur- 
nishes fuel:  it  is  even  said  that  from  one 
variety  of  the  palm-tree,  the  Phoenuv  farinifera, 
meal  has  been  extracted,  which  is  found 
among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk^  and  has  been 
used  for  food*.  We  cut  off  a  few  djerids^,  and 
sent  them  for  walking-sticks   to.  some  friends 

<       ■  I  I     I      I  ■        ■  ■■!  ■    *  I    I        III  mmmmmmmm^mfm^mmm  ■  ■    m     H^f^^^mm0it^mm^tmmmmmtm^m  m      \v  » 

(4)  See  Note,  p.  407. 

(5)  See  Roxhwrgh*$  Plant*  of  Coromandei,  as  published  by  thej&Ml- 
India  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Land.  179&. 

(6)  The  name  given  by  the  T^rkt  and  jiraht  to  the  nUdrlh,  or  /m- 
gHudinal  stem  of  the  tea/ of  the  palm-tree.  Hence  the  name  otDjerid, 
l^iven  to  the  equestrian  spori,  wherein  short  staves  are  thrown  by  the 
eonbatants:  these  were  originally  Djerufs;  but  this  name  is  new 
common  to  all  short  sticks  used  as  darts  in  that  game. 
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CHAP,    in  England,  as  metnoiials  of  the  spot  where 

'     ^  '* '  our    troops   displayed    such    signal    heroism* 

Beneath  these  trees,  we  found  some  of  the  smaller 

brass   cannon-shot  used  by  the  French,  when 

driven  by  our  troops  along  this  sandy  district. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreary  nature  of  all  the 

prospect  between  Aleaxmdria  and  Abouhir,  if  we 

except  these  plantations:  yet  in  this  narrow 

maritime  tract  \  the  whole  of  which  may  be 

comprehended   in    one   bird's-eye   view*,   were 

Of  the  ci-  situate  the  cities  of  Nicopolis,  Taposiris  Parva^ 

eopoiis,       and  Canopus,  mentioned  by  Strabo  ^     A  person 

Taposiris 

Pflroa,  and  actually  survcyiug  the  country,  considers  the 
anopm.    ^^^  ^^  scarccly  credible;  for  where,   in  this 


(l)  The  shape  of  it  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  bamd,  or  girdle  i 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Strabo,  speaking^  of  the  district 
between  the  sea  aud  the  CanopiccM  Canals  uses  the  expression  &vtm 
rt$  vtuftet:  whether  with  reference  to  the  territory  between  AleX' 
andria  and  Jboukir,  or  not,  others  may  determine. 

(8)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(3)  hLtrk  7k  T99  %ui^0Y»  rnf  \x)  S;^t}iav  2y*vMn>,  i  V§lit  i«r)  riv  Kdtmfitif 

»I  Xfviv  ^  n  fuxfk  Ta<ria'spt(,  far»  rhf  ^utimXtv  xeu  ri  Zi^VjpiM*  &xf»  wit^xii 
tX^twa  'Af^tvitif  *Ji/pf^irm'  to  ti  *uXeuU,  xm  QSvit  riw  viktv  Xrretutei  pm^tf' 
».  r.  X.  "Fostfossam,  qu«  Stchediam  et  Canopum'ducit,  est  navi- 
gatio  secundum  maritimam  oranr  ei,  que  a  Pharo  usque  ad  Cano" 
picum  ostium  perducit,  aequalibus  semper  spatiis  opposita :  angosta 
enim  quiedam  fascia  inter  pelagus  etfossam  extenditur, .  in  qn&est 
Parva  Taposiris,  post  Nicopolim  ac  Zephyriuu},  et  promontorium  ae 
Veneris  Arsino^  sacellum  habet.  Hoc  in  loco  dicunt  olim  urbem 
Thonim  fuisse,  &c.'*    Strdbon.  Gtog.  iik.  xvii.  p.  11^5.     Oxm,  1«07. 
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eonfined  and  desert  space,  could  those  cities  char 
have  been  placed  ?  Notwithstanding  the  very 
general  observation  to  which  the  whole  district 
has  been  recently  exposed,  nothing  is  less  de- 
cided than  the  locality  of  any  one  of  those 
places.  Until  lately,  we  had  not  the  smallest 
idea  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Egypt*; 
and  even  now,  when  we  are  become  acquainted 
with  it,  it  exhibits  only  a  long  ridge  of  sand, 
extending  east  and  west,  for  about  a.  dozen  or 
fifteen  miles,  which  seems  liable,  at  every  in- 
stant, to  be  washed  into  the  sea*.  If,  as  some 
have  supposed  ^  Abmkir  denote  the  site  of 
Canopm,  the  ruins  engraved  by  Denori^  under 
that  name  may  have  belonged  to  Parva  Tapo-^ 
siris^;  or  to   the  antient  fane,   alluded   to   by 


(4)  See  any  of  the  Maps  of  Egypt  previous  to  the  landinj^  of  the 
MngUsh  army  in  180. 

(5)  See  the  *'  Survey  of  the  Country  hetween  /ihoukhr  and  Alex- 
andria/' Map  facing  p,  340  of  the  Thwd  f^dume,  Ootavo  edit, 

(e)  See  the  Notes  to  the  Oxford  edit,  oF  Strabo^  p.  1135,  note  31. 

(7)  See  PL  8.  Fig.  3.  torn.  II.  of  the  large  Paris  edition. 

(8)  They  were  thus  alluded  to  by  Colonel  Squire,  *'  Three  leagues 
eastward  of  Alexandria^  immediately  on  the  sea-shope,  are  the  ruins 
of  very  superb  and  extensive  buildings.  It  is  imagined  these  formed 
part  of  the  city  of  Taposiris  parva.  Here  are  also  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  a  number  of  places  which  have  the  appearance  of  baths. 
Mot  far  from  this  spot,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  sea,  may  he  seen  the 
fragments  of  several  pieces  of  antient  sculpture,  granite  and  mar^ie 
Sphinxes,  a  colossal  fluted  statue  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  an  immense 
gramtejist,  and  other  relics,  plainly  indicating  the  sit«  of  a  temple.*' 

Colonel  Squire's  MS,  Letters* 
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CHAP.]  Slrabo\  at  the  Zephyrium  Promontory,  where 
Thmis  formerly  stood.  But,  if  this  be  true, 
where  are  the  vestiges  of  the  chamiel  in  which 
the  annual  devotees  performed  their  voyage 
from  Alexcmdria  to  Canopus^?  It  is  evident  this 
could  not  have  been  the  Alexarkdrian  Ccmxdj  if 
AbmkiT  stood  on  the  site  of  Canopus ;  for  this 
Canal  has  no  connection  with  Abouhir.  Was  it 
then  a  Canal  which,  traversing  the  bed  of  the 
netv  Lake,  now  called  that  of  Aboukir,  commu- 
nicated with  the  Alexandrian  f  All  this  is  very 
uncertain.  Neither  the  observations  made  during 
the  time  that  our  troops  remained  in  Egypt, 
nor  by  the  French  who  preceded  them,  have  in 
any  degree  elucidated  this  very  difficult  part  of 
the  antient  geography  of  Egypt.  The  country 
itself  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
mighty  revolutions,  from  the  convulsions  of 
Nature.  The  present  state  of  Nelsons  Island, 
and  of  the  antiquities  found  upon  it,  prove  that 
a  very  considerable  part  of  it  has  been  swal- 
lowed by  the  waves.  The  Lake  oiAboukir,  now 
a  very  considerable  inlet  of  the  sea,  is  the 
result  of  an  inundation  which  happened  within 
the  last  thirty  years.    How  is  it  possible,  there- 


(l)  See  Sirabo,  ubitupra, 

(S)  Sirabim,  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1136.     Ojn»,  1807iv 
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fore,  to  settle  the  topogrstphy  of  places  whose  chap* 
remains  are,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  under  water? 
The  changes  which  the  coast  has  undergone 
will  render  it  no  very  easy  task ;  and,  certainly, 
it  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Whenever  w6 
undertook  the  ^inquiry,  our  investigation  proVed 
fruitless ;  aiid  it  is  therefore  better  to  state  our 
uncertainty,  than  to  aim  at  illustration,  where 
there  is  so  little  chance  of  precision.  Perhaps 
the  difficulty  may  have  been  increased  by  con- 
sidering Abouhir  as  the  antient  Canopus^.  Mis- 
led by  this  opinion,  the  traveller  is  withdrawn 
from,  the  line  of  observation  marked  out  by 
Strabo.  His  route  from  Alexandria  to  Canopus^ 
instead  of  being  in  the  direction  oi  AbouUr^  may 
possibly  have  been  along  the  course  of  the 
Alexandrian  Canal;  and  if  this  be  the  AlftPVS  on 
which  the  Canopican  festivities  were  annually 
celebrated  *,  we  must  look  for  Campus,  and  also 

for  Heraclium\  rather  in  the  direction  of  Utkd 

t 

(3)  See  Vol.  III.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  I.  p.  $•     Octavo  edit, 

(4)  'Ev  ^&f  %  rnt  Ketfvfiix^t  vCknf  l^ifri,  i  ^ni^  l^Tif  h  ***  Kiw^ 
^ma.ier«tMtt  r^  Xi^vji.  '*  £  Canopied  porta  exeunti  ad  dextram  est  fossa, 
^^lue  lacui  jungitur,  et  Canopum  fort.**     Sttah,  Geog.  lib.  xviL  p,  1155. 

0mon,  1807. 

(5)  MfTK  ti  V49  Kawh^Sm  Wrt  r«  'H^«Xii«v  ri  'tt^nXuvt  i.'^m  hfiv'  tJrm  ri 
JC«Mf^«jr  rri/c«y  Moi  4  itfx^  ^»»  Likru.  "  Post  C<mop%im  est  Herttcliumt 
fpiod  Herculis  templum  habet.  Inde  est  Canopicum  ostium,  et  ipsiuc 
X^etta  initiufn."     Strabon.  Geog,  lib.wW,  f.  1136.     Ox»n,  1807. 
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CHAR    and  of  Bosnia,  towards  the  Delta;  or  of  Rack- 
manie,  rather  than  in  that  of  Abouhir. 


It  was  about  sun-set  when  we  reached  the 
shore  near  Aboukir.  Here  we  hired  a  Greek 
boat,  to  take  us  to  oilr  former  station  on  board 
the  Filiciii  merchantman,  lying  among  the 
transport  ships,  where  we  arrived  at  seven 
o'clock  the  same  evening.  The  good  old 
Ragusan  Captain  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome  to 
his  cabin,  and  prepared  for  us  a  supper  of 
roasted  quails  and  piUm.  Lord  Keith  had  sailed 
about  four  days  before  for  Malta,  which  pre- 
vented our  taking  leave  of  him,  and  of  the 
officers  of  his  ship,  from  whom  we  had  ex- 
perienced many  civilities.  Dew  fell  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  decks  were  wetted  as 
during  a  heavy  shower :  nevertheless,  from  the 
very  animated  state  of  the  cabin,  we  preferred 
passing  the  night  in  this  damp  situation;  and 
experienced  from  it  no  inconvenience.  - 

We  were  detained  in  the  fleet  until  the 
twenty-third.  Upon  the  seventeenth,  Mr.  Schutz, 
who  had  been  our  companion  since  we  left 
Rosetta,  quitted  the  ship,  and  set  out  for  Smyrna. 
During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,  it  blew  with  such  violence  from  the 
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north-west,    that   our   frequent    endeavours  to   Chap. 

VIII. 

reach  the  Thirkuh  squadron  proved  ineffectual. 
During  one  of  these  attempts,  the  crew  being 
quite  exhausted  with  rowing,  and  a  considerable 
swell  meeting  the  boat  from  the  narth-west,  we 
put  about>  and  hoisted  sail*.  In  this  manner  we 
were  carried,  unawares,  so  much  to  the  leeward, 
that  we  soon  found  ourselves  approaching  fhe 
surf.  The  first  symptom  we  had  of  this  was  in 
a  wave  which  broke  over  our  boat.  A  djernh 
whose  course  we  had  imprudently  followed, 
stood  nearer  in  towards  the  shore,  and  gave 
us  notice  of  our  danger,  by  being  stranded  in 
view  of  us.  These  accidents  happen  so  fre- 
quently to  the  jirabs,  that  they  are  under  very 
little  alarm  when  they  occur.  It  was  the  second 
instance  we  had  witnessed  of  the  same  nature  \ 
The  crew  of  the  ^erm  were  presently  seen 
swimming  towards  the  shore,  having  abandoned 
their  boat,  and  its  cargo,  •  in  the  midst  of  the 
surf.  We  saw  them  all  reach  the  land  in  per- 
fect safety.  In  the  mean  time,  having  strained 
every  sinew,  by  dint  of  hard  and  continued 
exertions  with  our  oars,  we  succeeded  at  last 
in   extricating    ourselves   from    this    perilous 


(l).  See  Chap.  I.  p.  34.  of  this  Volume. 
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^^P*  situation.  The  old  Ragusah,  when  we  came  an 
board,  was  very  angry  with  his  men ;  and  said 
he  had  been  watching  the  boat  with  his  glass, 

• 

expecting  every  moment  to  see  her  meet  the 
same  fate  which  the  djerm  had  experienced. 
Upon  the  nineteenth,  we  had  better  success^ 
being  enabled  to  reach  the  English  transport 
ships,  and  to  take  leave  of  several  of  our  friends. 
We  also  purchased  provisions  for  our  voyage ; 
a  little  biscuit,  some  Adrianople  tongues,  and 
some  English  porter :  all  these  were  consumed 
by  the  Turks,  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were 
taken  on  board  the  frigate  in  which  we  were  to 
sail.  The  porter  had  been  sent  as  an  adventure 
from  Malta,  and  was  sold  in  bottles,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  shillings  per  dozen.  Many  of  the  Turk 
are  fond  of  it ;  because  they  may  drink  it  with- 
out viplating  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the  Koran 
respecting  wine.  Potatoes,  the  best  of  all  pro- 
visions for  a  sea. voyage,  could  not  be  had;  rice 
was  very  scarce ;  and  tea  was  not  to  be  pur- 
chased. Encouraged,  however,  by  the  splendid 
promises  of  the  Capudan  Pasha,  who  had  be«i 
8to  liberal  to  us  upon  a  former  occasion*,  we 
bestowed  very  little  thought  upon  our  means  of 


(1)  See  Vol.  III.  Chap.  Ill,  p.  80.     Octavo  edU, 
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stibsistence ;  little  expecting  what  befel  us  in   chap. 
tlie  sequel.     The  nineteenth  was  passed  in  look^  \         '  . 
ing  over  and  transcribing   the  Notes  for  our 
Journals ;  and  in  buying  a  few  books,  taken  on 
board  a  French  prize,  which  had  been  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  Institute  in  Egypt.     Upon  the 
trventiethy  the  wind  being  less  violent,  we  set  out 
for  the  Turkish  frigate,  called  Say  Yaat  Ebareyy  Turkuh 
on  board. a  large  barge  belonging  to  the  F^licitL  ^"*^'*^ 
We  pulled  to  windward  as  far  as  Nelsons  Island, 
and  then  hoisted  sail.      When  we   arrived  on 
board,  we  were  ordered  into  the   ward-room', 
where  we  were  permitted   to  sling  our  cots. 
This  birth  (although   contrary  to   the   orders 
given  for  our  reception,  which  had  assigned  us 
a  place  in  the  Captain's  cabin)  proved  an  ad-! 
vantageous  one  to  us,  as  it  enabled  us  to  view 
the  interior  management  of  a  Turkish  ship  of 

> 

war.     It  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  officers 

»  ■  ■  .  . 

on  board ;  two  of  whom  were  Ragusans.  These 
men,  although  entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks,  conversed  freely  upon  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  their  masters,  and  often  enter- 
tained us  with  an  account  of  their  blunders  and 
imbecility.  They  told  us,  that  the  superan- 
nuated Captain  of  the  frigate  had  never  been  to 
sea  before  his  present  voylage ;  that,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  he  had  espoused  a  relation  of  the 

VOL.    V.  E  E 
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CHAF.    Capudan  Pasha  s,  and  obtained,  in  consequence  !ii9 
appointment  to  the  frigate ;  tHat  his  nephew,  a 
young  man,  had  rather  more  experience,  and 
held  a  station  similar  to  that  of  First-beutenant 
on  board  one  of  our  ships.    AH  the  busijpiess 
of  steering    the  vessel  was  left  to  the  two 
Ragmans^  and  to  an  old  pilot  who  had  never 
consulted  a  chart  in  his  life;   the  Captain's 
nephew  having  the  management  of  the  crew, 
and  the  care  of  the  rigging.    A  few  Frenck  pri- 
soners were  kept  in  irons,  ready  to  be  sent  aloft 
in  rough  weather.      To  these  were  added,  a 
sturdy  buffoon,  who  might  be  considered  as 
burlesquing  the  office  of  boatswain ;  it  was  his 
duty  to  preserve  the  good-humour  of  the  crew, 
by  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  jokes ;  to  promise,  and 
sometimes  to  distribute,,  backshish^  when  any 
additional  hands  were  required  in  aid  of  the 
French  prisoners  aloft,  and  when  the  Turkish 
sailors  refused,  as  they  constantly  did,  to  ven- 
ture from  the  deck ;  an  ideot,  held  sacred  as  a 
Slant,   and  kept  on  board  for  good  luck;   a 
couple  of  dervishes;  an  auctioneer,  employed 
daily  in  hawking  commodities  for  sale  between 
the  decks ;  an  immense  concourse  of  passengers. 


-a^ 


(l)  Kn  expression  answeruig  to  rfriw*  ■wiaiiqf  in  EngHah, 
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frotti  all  parts  of  the  Levant ;    pitgrims,  upon    chap. 


their  return  from  Mecca  ;  Tahtarsy  as  couriers ; 
sixty  Arabian  horses,  belonging  to  the  Capudan 
Pasha,  with  their  Arab  grooms;  venders  of 
coffee  and  tobacco,  who  had  regular  shops 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  ship; — 
and,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  a  couple  of  English 
travellers,  with  their  interpreter,  a  Greek,  who 
was  continually  crossing  himself  at  the  scene  of 
confusion  he  witnessed. 

The  first  day  after  our  arrival  on  board  this 
frigate,  we  received  information  that  the  Ceres 
was  stationed  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
Thrkish  fleet.  We  hastened  to  pay  our  respected 
once  more  to  our  excellent  friend  Captain  Russel, 
and  to  the  officers  of  his  ship;  but  it  was  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  him.  We  had  the  melah-* 
choly  spectacle  of  beholding  him  almost  in  his( 
last  moments.  The  fever  which  he  had  caught 
in  Cyprus  had  scarcely  ever  left  him ;  and  Mn 
(now  Dr.  John)  Hume,  the  skilful  surgeon  of  his 
ship,  had  given  over  every  hope  of  his  recovery. 
On  the  twenty-second,  we  received  a  visit  from 
Captain  Culverhouse  of  the  Romulus :  returning 
with  him,  we  spent  the  day  where  we  had 
before  been  so  long  and  hospitably  entertained, 
m  oompaay  with  the  captains  of  other  ships  then 

££2 
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CHAF.    at  anchor  in  the  bay.     Here  we  received  the 
vrii. 

news  of  Nelson's  glorious  victory  at  Copen- 
hagerty  adding  to  those  triumphs  of  our  beloved 
country  which  we  had  witnessed  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  more  highly  gratifying  to  us,  as,  during  o«r 
residence  in  Alexandrioy  the  French  had  industri- 
ously circulated  a  report  that  Ifelson  had  been 
defeated.  Upon  the  tiventy-third,  at  day-break^ 
we  were  under  weigh,  and  soon  lost  sight  of 
the  British  fleet.  Having  thus  detailed  every 
particular  of  our  voyage  and  travels  in  the  most 
interesting  region  which  it  was  our  fortune  to 
visit,  and  perhaps  more  minutely  than  was  often 
necessary,  the  remainder  of  this  section,  relating 
to  the  rest  of  our  observations  and  adventures 
in  the  East,  may  be  given  less  circumstantially; 
because  they  will  be  found  to  have  reference  to 
countries  better  known,  and  where  a  strict 
attention  to  every  notice  of  time  and  season,  if  it 
ever  be  of  consequence,  is  here  certainly  of 
little  moment. 

We  had  not  been  long  on  board  the  Turkish 
irigate,  before  we  began  to  perceive  what  sort 
of  fare  we  were  likely  to  expect.  Every  article 
of  food  we  had  brought  with  us  speedily  disap;* 
peared  among  the  motley  tenants  of  the  ward,- 
room.    Muddy  cofiee,  unsophisticated  by  any 
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Ingredient  which  might  add  to  its  nutritive  chap. 
'qualities,  could  be  purchased  at  any  time,  in 
'  small  cups,  each  containing  as  much  of  the 
liquid  as  would  fill  a  dessert  spoon,  the  rest 
being  substantial  sediment :  this,  and  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  promised  to  be  the  whole  of  our 
sustenance.  At  night,  the  spectacle  on  board 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  which 
persons  unaccustomed  to  venture  willi  Turkish 
mariners  can  possibly  witness.  The  ship 
seemed  to  be  left  pretty  much  to  her  own  dis- 
cretion ;  every  t)fficer  of  the  watch  being  fast 
asleep,  the  port-holes  all  ppen,  an  enormous 
•quantity  of  canvas  let  loose,  and  the  passengers 
between  decks,  with  paper  lanterns,  slumbering 
over  their  lighted  pipes ;  while  the  sparks  from 
these  pipes,  with  pieces  of  ignited  fungus  ^  were 
flying  in  all  directions.  Now  and  then,  an 
unexpected  roll  called  forth  murmuring  ejacu- 
iations  of  ^AUaT  or  ''  Mahmoud  r\  and  a  few 
were  seen  squatted  singly,  numbering  their 
prayers,  by  the  beads  upon  their  Tespies*.  Upon 
one   of   these    occasions,     the  weathei:  being 


(l)  Commonly  called  Amadou^  the  BoMus  igmarius,  used  all  over 
^uropf!  and  Asia  as  tinder  i  although  rarely  applied  to  that  purpose  in 
England, 

(«)  See  Chap.  VII.  Vol.  IV.  p.  306,  Note  (3N  Octavo  edit. 
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CHAP,    somewhat  boisterous  and  the  night  very  dark,  a 
gun  was  suddenly  heard  close  under  the  ship's 
bows,  and  the  snorers  were  presently  in  uproar. 
What  had  happened,  or  what  was  to  be  done, 
no  soul  on  board  could  tell.    A  message  came 
speedily  into  the  ward-room,  ordering  the  two 
djoun-s  (infidels)  and  their  interpreter  to  go  with 
all  haste  to  the  Captain.     We  found  hiip,  with 
his  long  white  beard  and  flowing  dress,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  paper  lanterns  that  could  he 
collected,  extending  his  arms  upon  the  deck, 
and  scolding  the  buflbon.      Before  he  could 
articulate  a  word  of  his  business  with  us,  the 
report  of  another  gun  came  like  a  clap  of  thun- 
der, and,  by  the  flash  which  accompanied  it, 
tiiis  second  discharge  seemed  to  be   pointed 
towards  the  frigate.     He  then  asked  us,  in  great 
agitation,  what  those  signals  were  ?  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  his  not  answering 
them?     We  told  him  we  knew  not  what  the 
signals  were;  but  that  if  he  delayed  answering 
them,,  it  was  possible  the  next  would  be  accom- 
panied with  shot     He  said  he  had  been  ordered 
to  answer  a  friend  by  four  stem  lanterns,  placed 
one  above  the  other.     We  advised  him  by  all 
means  to  answer  as  to  a  Jriend ;   and  after  a 
general  "  hue  and  cry,''  the  old  Captain  him- 
self ascending  the   poop,  the  lanterns   were 
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displayed ;  but  whether  accordiag  to  the  proper  chap. 
form  or  not,  was  n^ver  ascertained.  We  heard 
no  further  cause  of  alarm.  When  tran(j[uiUity 
was  somewhat  restored,  the  old  Captain^  peer- 
ing to  leeward,  affected  to  see  what  no  on^  else 
could  discern,  and  called  out,  with  great  seem- 
ing  satisfaction,  **Kootchuk!  KaoicMkr  a  littk 
onei  a  little  one!  as  possibly  it  might  have  been; 
viz.  one  of  our  English  cutters,  whose  crew 
,were^  perhaps  amusing  themselves  with  the 
awkwardness  of  our  manceuvres,  and  the  panic 
they  had  occasioned. 

J 

There  was  no  log-book  to  which  we  could 
refer,  as  in  our  former  voyages,  on  board  English 
men-of-war ;  consequently,  we  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  nautical  observations.  The 
mercury,  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  stood, 
September  27,  at  78®,  at  noon :  yet,  coming  from 
a  warmer  climate,  we  felt  cold,  and  put  on  our 
winter  clothing.  Towards  evening,  this  day, 
flie  weather  became  squally,  and  the  old  Cap- 
tain would  gladly  have  taken  in  a  few  reefs  of  liis 
wide-spreading  canvas:  the  buffoon  was  ac- 
cordingly set  to  work,  to  have  Jthis  accoin- 
plished ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  fore-sail  went  to 
shivers.  Never  was  there  a  scene  of  greater 
confusion.      In  the   midst   of  it,    one  of  us 
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i  > 

CKAT.  attempted  to  assist,  and  even  spoke  to  th* 
^"^'  Captain.  His  rage,  upon  being  addressed  by  aa 
infidel  at.  this  critical  moment,  exceeded  all 
bounds.  He  spat  first  upon  the  deckS  then  into 
the  sea,  attributing  the  accident  entirely  to  our 
presence  on  board,  and  cursing  the  whole  race 
of  Christians,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  ill-luck 
he  had  ever  experienced.  The  gale  increased; 
but  it  came  on  from  the  north-west  with  more 
steady  violence,  and,  by  taking  it  in  poop,  and 
running  before  it,  according  to  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  Turks,  we  were  secure  as  long 
as  sea-room  could  be  found.  It  continued  in 
this  manner  during  one  entire  night ;  and  if  it 
had  not  abated  the  next  morning,  Sept.  28th,  the 
ship,  being  suffered  to  drive,  would  have  been 
wrecked  upon  the  first  lee-shore  that  intervened 
in  her  course  towards  the  south-east.  This  day, 
at  noon,  the  author  having  found  an  excellent 
sextant  in  the  ward-room,  which  had  been  taken 
from  a  JPrewc A  prisoner,  made  an  observation  of 
the  ship's  latitude  ;  and  calculating,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  the  course  she  had  made^  upon  a 


(1)  The  Oriental  mode  of  cursing,  by  spitting  upon  the  grrnu^ 
AllusioQ  has  been  already  made  to  this  practice  in  the  former  Cha]>ter. 
See  p.400, :Not€i(l).  .  ,  j 
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'  cjiart  belonging  to  one  of  the  Ragusans,  ascer-    chap. 

'  tained  her  position,  Lat.  34^.  50',  French  Long. 
48°.  As  the  pilots  on  board,  being  out  of  sight 
of  land,  knew  nothing  of  her  situation^  he  sent 
the  chart,  with  a  respectful  message,  to  the 
Captain,  telling  him  the  ship's  latitude,  and  her 
probable  distance  from  Rhodes,  Finica  Bay, 
Q/prusy  &c.  Upon  this,  he  was  summoned,  with 
the  Ragman,  into  the  cabin,  and  immediately 
askied,  how  be  could  pretend  to  know  where  the 
ship  then  was?  Having  stated  that  he  had 
ascertained  this  by  means  of  a  sextant  found  in 
a  drawer  of  the  ward-room,  and  a  calculation  of 
the  ship's  course  according  to  the  common 
observations  daily  made  on  board  English  and 
other  ships,  the  Ragman  was  despatched  to 
bring  the  thing  called  sextant  instantly  before 
the  Captain,  This  instrument  being  altogether 
incomprehensible  to  him,  he  contented  himself 
with  viewing  it  in  every  direction,  except  that 
in  which  it  might  be  used ;  and,  stroking  his 
long  beard,  said  to  the  Ragusan,  **  Thus  it  is 
always  with  these  p.oor  djaturs  (infidels),  they 
can  make  nothing  out  without  some  peeping 

contrivance  of  this    kind  :    now    we,   Turks, 

* 

require  no  sextants-— w;e,  (pointing  with  his 
finger  to  his  forehead)  we  have  our  se^ctants 
here* 
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CHAP.       Xhe  ynx\d  changing,  we  ^pontinued  drifting 
^■■H-   *  about,  with  occasional  apprehensions  of  starya^ 
tion,  drowning,  or  being  blown  up  by  the  ship's 
taking  fire.    The  first  land  we  saw  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  par^t  of  the  mountainous  coast  of 
.  Caramqnia,  or  Lycia.     Passing  in  .view  of  tjie 
Chelidonian  Isles,  and  Promontorium  Sacrum^  we 
I^J^      stood  in  to  Finka  Bay,  yrhither  the   Turkish 
fleet,  lying  at  Aboukir,  ha4  resorted  for  fresh 
water  from  the  river  Limy rus,  wl^ch  faljs  into 
the  bay,  near  to  the  village  or  town  of  JPVnica, 
where  Limyra  formerly  stood.    Pere  we  were 
becalmed;  and  being  near  enough  to  see  tiie 
houses  on  shore,  we  applied  for  permis3ion  ,to 
land^  that  we  might  examine  ^he  retmains  of 
LiHYRA,  and  also  of  Myra,  which  stood  near 
the  mouth  of  another  river,  upon  the  western 
side  of  the  bay*    Our  Captain,  ,by  the  advice  of 
bis  pilots,  acted  for  once  l^ke  a  true  seaman, 
and  3vould  allow  no  one  to  land ;  intending,  as 
as  he  said,  to  get  farther  out  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible.    As  the  evening  advanced,    a  land 
tireeze  carried  us  again  from  the  bay;    but 
before  night  came  on,  it  blew  only  in  hot  gusts; 
and  being  upon  decfk,  we  were  in  utter  asto- 
nishment at  the  indescribable  grandeur  of  the 
Zycian  coast,  and  the  awful  phaenomena  by 
which  we  were  surrounded.   Stupendous  pioun- 
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tsm»,  as  |the  .sbadpws  inccea^ed^  appeared  clp9e  chap. 
;to  the  ship,  towering  above ,our  top-masts ;  the .   ^^'  . 
higher  .pa,rts  ibeing  covered  yiriih  snow,  or  partly 
concealed  by  thick  clouds;  the  air  around  us 
becoifiing  every  instant  more  sultry  and  stfig- 
naiit.    iPi;eseatly  the  whole  atmosphere  was  Meteone 
.Ulmnmsited.    The  mountains  seemed  to  vomit «--- 


meiuu 


^fire.  ^  p?^le  but  vivid  lighti^ng  darted  innu- 
.jsier^bl^. flashes  oyer  every  object,  even  among 
the  mststs.a)id  jigging.  Never  surely  was  such 
a  scene  elsewhere  exhibited!  The  old  Greefi 
pilots  crossed  themselves;  but  comforted  us 
.with  the  assuranpe.that  this  appearance  of  the 
kindling  elements  was  common  upon  this  coast; 
and  that  it  denoted  favourable  weather.  We 
heard  little  thunder;  but  streams  of  living  light 
trap  continually  from  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  sea,  and,  seeming  to  separate 
before  they  reached  the  ^ater,  filled  the  air 
l/vith  coruscations.  Since,  ^efl^cting  upon  this 
cirQuipstance  as  character^dng  the  coast,  it 
Beems  to  explain  a  fabulous  notion  which  the  ^'««« 

*  of  the 

Antieuts  entertained  of  .the  Chimara  disgorging  Antienti. 
^mes  upon  the  Lycian  territory  ^  alluded  to  by 


(])  *' Jn  Lycialgitur,  k  promoBtorio  ^us  oppidum  Simenaa  moiif 
CkoMora  noctibus  flagrans."     PUh.  Jfyt.  Noi.  Ub.  v.  c«  ST.  <Mi.  I. 
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<^AP.  Ovtrf,  in  the  wandering  of  Bibtis\  It  is  tni^, 
^  »  »>  that  a  volcano  might  suit  the  story  better ;  and 
it  is  thus  explained  by  Servius,  with  reference  to 
a  burning  mountain  in  the  neighbouring  region 
of  Caria;  the  topographical  history  of  the 
Chimara  being  by  some  writers  attributed  to 
Caria,  and  by  others  to  Lycia  ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  this  volcano  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained :  indeed,  such  is  our  ignorance  of  the 
whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Cnidus  to 
Tarsus,  including  all  the  maritime  districts  of 
Caria,  Lycia,  Pamfhylia,  and  Cilicia,  that 
we  have  no  account  either  of  its  ruins  or  its 
iQ^tural  history*. 

CoSrf  Sailing  ipestward  the  whole  night  and  foUow- 

Mhade€.  ing  day,  on  the  morning  of  October  the  Jirst^  at 
sun-rise^  we  made  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Island"  of /JApde^,  and  put  the  ship's  head  to  the 
north.  During  this  day  we  had  some  pleasant 
sailing,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  shore :  the 
atmosphere  being  exceedingly  clear,  we  seemed 
to  survey  the  whole  isknd  in  one  view,  firopi 
its    southern   towards    its   northern    extremity. 


(l)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ix. 

C8)  In  the  number  of  Engh^  traveiliBrs  now  Tisitrag  tl^e  Eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  it  is  tobe  hoped,  that  some  one  will  be 
induced  to  explore  theseregions. 
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Coming  opposite  to  Lindus,  the  weather  being    ^^|^* 
caim>  the  author  was  enabled  to  complete  an 
outline  of  this  once-favoured  land',  according  to 
its  bearing  at  the  time.     It  embraces  nearly  its 
whole  extent,  from  north  to  south ;  shewing  the 
relative  position  of  Lindus  and  Rhodes,  and 
the  appearance  exhibited  by  its  rough,  craggy, 
and  broken  land,  as  compared  with  the  features 
of  other  islands  represented  in  the  former  sec- 
tion.   The  country  immediately  around  Lindus 
is-  described  by  Philostratus  as  being  the  most 
rugged  of  the  Rhodian  territory.     It  was  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  the^-^ree,  but  ill  adapted  to  other  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  and  impassable  for  carts 
and  waggons.    In  this,  perhaps,  it  resembled 
the  Land  qfJtuLsa,  where  com  has  always  been 
cultivated  by  means  of  terraces  formecf  upon 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.     From  the  .nature 
of  the  land  about  Lindus,  the  whole  island,  re- 
ceived the  appellation  which  it  bears  in  Siatiits*, 
of  "  the  rugged  RhodesJ'    Our  pilots  pointed  out 
to  us^  the  eminence  on  which  the  remains  of 
antient  Lindus  are  situatq.    The  collection  of 
.rarities  once  dedicated  in. votive  offerings  at  the 

(3)  **  PalcherrimB  et  libera  Rhodos."    Piin,  JlisL  Nat.  I.  v.  #.  U. 
Z.  B0f.  1635.    See  aho  Ltteian. 
'    (4    In  Equo  Damiiiani,  lU).  li. 
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CHAP,  shrine  of  the  Lindiah  Minerva^  must  have  ren- 
cfef ed  ihe  temple,  considered  as  a  musemn 
only,  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  resorted.  Vessels  o 
antient  bronze,  military  trophies,  armour,  and 
weapons,  were  frequently  suspended  as  dona- 
tives, in  their  sanctuaries.  But  such  was  the 
antiquity  of  some  of  the  gifts  in  the  Lindian 
temple,  that  one  of  them,  a  bronze  caldron,  had 
been  presented  by  Cadmus;  and  it  was  distin- 
guished by  an  inscription  in  Phomician  charac- 
ters'.  An  offering  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt f 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  principal 
marvel  of  the  temple,  notwithstanding  the  pic- 
tures o(  Parrhasius  and  oiZeuonsy  by  which  it 
had  been  adorned ;  this  was  a  linen  thorax  of 
net-work,  each  thread  consisting  of  as  many 
filaments  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  The 
Consul  Mutianus,  says  Pliny,  had  himself  uhria* 
veiled  one  of  these  threads,  and  had  borne  tes- 
timony to  the  fact*. 


Ti    »■ 


(1)  JHodonis  Sic.  lib.  ii.    Berodot.  Yih.  ii. 

(S)  "  Mirentur  hoc»  ignorante»  in  JBgyptW  quondam  rtgis,  quetf 
Amasim  vocant,  thorace  in  Rhodiomm  inmli  estoidi  in  tomplo 
Minen'flB  cccLXv  fiUs  singula  fila  constare.  Quod  se  eiperluiti  iiuper 
HomaD  prodidit  Mutianus  ter  Consul,  panrasque  jam  reliquias  ^ 
superesseliAc  ezperientium  iiguriA."  PUM,Hisi>Nat,  Itivzii.  f.l* 
£.  Bai,  1635. 
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From  the  eastern  coasi  of  Rkddes,  out  Captftftii'   cjMf* 
$tOod  over  once  more  towards  the  coast  tit  v.,  .m^i.^ 
LyciA  and  the  Seven  Capes.    In  th6  morning  of  sboiJS^ 
October  the  second,  we  found  ourselves  in  the'  Maom, 
midst  of  islands  and  promontories,  placed  upon 
the  bright  expanse,  as  it  were,  of  a  mirror.    It 
is  quite  impossible  to  afford,  by  description, 
any  ideas  of  siich  scenery.    The  impression 
made  upon  our  minds,  who  had  beheld  these 
sights  before,  was  new  again.    The  immensity 
of  the  objects ;    the  varied  nature  of  the  ter- 
ritory over  all  the  southern  shores  of  Asia 
Minor;    the  prodigious   effect  of  light   and 
shade,  in  masses  extending  for  leagues;  the 
sublime  effulgence  and  the  ineffable  whiteness 
of  the  snow-clad  summits,  contrasted  with  the 
dark  chasms  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains ; 
the  bold  precipices,  and  the  groupes  of  nutiie^ 
tous  islands ;  the  glorious  brightness  and  the 
intensity  of  colour  diffused  over  the  horizon; 
these,  indeed,  may  be  enumerated,  but  they  can- 
not be  described.     We  continued  surveying 
them,  as  if  we  had  then  seen  them  for  the  first 
time.    The  Turkish  practice  x)f  keeping  neir  th« 
shore,  when  land  is  in  sight,  enabled  us  to  vieW 
flie  whole  coast  of  Lycia  and  of  Caria.    As 
we  proceeded  towards  Doris,   the   eye  com- 
manded, in  one  prospect^  the  whole  of  that  part 

8 
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vin''  of  Asia  Minor,  even  to  the  Triopian  Promon* 
toiy,  or  Cope  Crio,  together  with  the  islands  of 
Rhodes,  Syme,  Sicklia,  Teloy  and  even  Scarpanto^, 
lying  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  in  the 
Carpathian  Se^\ 

During  this  day,  we  were  employed  in  cross- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Glaucus. 
Continuing  our  voyage  towards  the  north-wesij 
we  found  ourselves  becalmed  near  the  entrance 
B«y  of  of  the  Bay  of  Marmora,  antiently  that  of  Perjea, 
the  memorable  rendezvous  of  our  fleet,  previous 
to  the  Egyptian  Expedition,  The  magnificent 
harbpur  it  affords  has  been  described  by  other 
writers ;  but  as  it  remained  so  long  unknown, 
and  may  always  prove  an  important  place  of  re- 
fuge for  vessels  in  these  stormy  seas,  the  author 
again  availed  himself  of  the  tranquil  situation  of 
the  ship  to  sketch  the  appearance  of  the  coasts 
tod  to  note  the  bearing  of  the  land  when  thc^ 
view  was  made*.     It  will  shew  the  mountainous 


(1)  ^hocliorum  insuls,  Carpathuxt  que  mari  pomen  dedit."  P/Al< 
Hisi,  Nai,  lib,  v.  c,S\.  torn,  f.  p,^^0.  L.  Bat  I63S. 
.  (3)  A  short  extract  from  Colonel  5^re's  MS.  Correspondence  wiU 
afford  the  reader  a  description  of  this  bay  ;  and  the  curious  circum- 
itaoce  of  Ibe  "  myrtle  fasdnet,**  prepared  for  the  attack  in  Egyfl% 
«vi1)  not  pass  without  observation.  It  is  taken  from  a  Letter  to  tht 
Rev.  E.  Sqitirf,  dated  Marmorice  Bay,  Jan.  SI,  1801." 

'*  Our  present  situation  is  as  charming  and  picturesque  as  can  wvit 
be  inias^iDed :  the  bay  is  coin])letcly  landlocked,  and^  fruin  withlii) 

appears 
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course  of  the  territory  opposite  Rhodes;  although  ^^^• 
the  features  of  Nature  do  not  here  present  so 
gigantic  an  appearance  as  to  the  eastward  of 
Ae  Seven  Capes.  The  wind  afterwards  becoming 
favourable  for  Rhodes^  we  stood  for  the  town ; 
and  coming  close  to  it,  fired  a  gun,  as  a 
signal  for  a  boat  to  put  off  to  the  ship.  When 
the  boat  arrived,  we  represented  to  the  Captain 
the  necessity  of  our  landing  with  the  despatches 
from  the.  Capudan  Pasha,  which  he  had  charged 
us  to  deliver  with  our  own  hands  to  the  Go- 
vernor; but  the  wary  old  Turk,  apprehending 
at  least  the  possibility  of  its  being  an  order  for 
his  own  execution',  delivered  th6  despatches 

appears  as  a  sheet  of  water,  or  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  niountaios, 
wooded  to  the  very  summit;  but  here  and  there  divided  by  deep  impe- 
netrable valleys,  thick  with  shrubs  of  every  description ;  to  which 

I 

a  clear,  yet  constant  stream,  imparts  freshness  and  verdure.  Some- 
times one  height  is  separated  from  another  by  a  large  extensive  plain, 
divided  into  fields,  and  covered  with  an  abundance  of  cattle :  add  to 
these,  the  Utile  town  of  Marmorieet  vrith  its  mosque  and  minaret, the 
shipping  at  anchor,  the  boats  passing  to  and  fro,  the  tents  on  different 
parts  of  the  shore,  and  the  variety  of  objects,  will  be  fouqd  to  com- 
pose a  picture  that  can  never  be  surpassed.  On  the  ninth  instant,  my 
brother  officers  and  myself  were  landed,  and  encamped  with  a  party  of 
two  hundred  artificers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  futeinef^nd  pre- 
paring our  particular  branch  of  the  service  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Would  you  believe  that  most  of  oury2udne«  are  of  the  most  beautiful 
tnjfrHei  and  that,  probably,  in  a  few  weeks,  wb  shall  bb  planting 

OUR   CANNON    IK   MYRTLB    BATTERIES   BBFORE    AlBXANHRIA?"      Qfknul 
S^fWTi!  8  mS»  CoTT€$pcna€ncff» 

(3)  The  grandees  of  Turkey  are  sometimes  sent  to  Rhodet,  when  it. 
is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them,  with  an  order  to  the  Governor  for  their 
own  exeeudon. 

VOL.   v.  F  F 
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to  the  boKatmen,  and,  without  waiting  for  any 
ariswer,  made  all  the  sail  he  cpuld  to  get  away 
from  the  island.  The  Ragtisans  explained  his 
conduct  to  us ;  for  it  seemed  otherwise  unac- 
countable that  he  should  thus  wantonly  disobey 
his  commanding  officer,  to  whom,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  so  nearly  related. 

On  the  following  moming>  we  found  that  we 
had  made  but  little  progress^  being  off  the 
Island  of  Episcopia,  or  Piscojyy,  called  Helliha  by 
the  Turks,  and  Telo  by  the  modern  Greeks^  an* 
tiently  Telos*.  Thence  doubling  again  the 
Triopian  Promontory f  we  came  once  more  in 
sight  of  Cos,  and  arrived  near  the  town  of 
Stanchio,  Sunday,  October  the  Jburih^  Here  a 
Dervkh,  who  came  with  us  from  Egypt,  wished 
to  go  on  shore ;  and  as  we  had  still  much  to  da 
in  Greece,  and  were  very  desirous  of  leaving  the 
Turkish  frigate,  we  renewed  our  applications  to 
the  Captain  to  enable  us  to  land  with  the 
Dervish.  He  told  us  not  to  lose  a  moment,  if 
such  ^vere  our  intentions ;  as  the  small  boat 
which  he  had  prepared  was  incapable  of  con- 
taining many  persons,  and  it  was  filling  very 
fast  from  the  port-holes.    We  conrmitted  some 


(0  See  Platfe  facii^  p.  220  of  the  First  Section  of  Part  II.  of  tbe 
Quarto  Edition  of. these  Travels. 
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of  oxjtr  troiite  to  ins  care,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Gonstaruinaple ;  and  taking  with  us  as  few  neces^ 
varies  as  possible,  leaped  into  l^e  midst  of  the 
crowd  in  the  boat,  at  the  moment  in  which  it 
was  leaving  the  ship.  Fortunately,  the  sea  wa» 
perfectly  calm ;  for  we  soon  found  that  with  the 
smallest  motion  we  should  all  go  to  the  bottom, 
the  water  being  already  even  with  the  bdat<s 
^ge;  and  it  required  the  utmost  caution,  m 
rowing  her  three  miles  from  the  ship  to  the 
«hore,  to  prevent  her  filling ;  so  deeply  was  sh^ 
laden. 

A  Greek  bishop  had  arrived  in  Stanchio  since 
our  last  visit,  to  whom  we  were  introduced. 
He  began  already  to  wish  for  the  money  which 
his  preferment  had  cost  him;  having  gained 
nothing  by  the  bargain,  excepting  a  fine  painted 
and  gilded ^rmdriy  from  Constantinople^  which  no 
one  respected.  He  intended,  however,  as  he 
told  us,  to  reimburse  himself  in  his  capacity  of 
magistrate ;  the  bishops  in  the  Isles  acting  as 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  all  disputes  among  the 
Greeks 9  and  generally  taking  care  to  be  well 
paid  for  their  trouble.  He  accompanied  us  to 
the  Governor ;  where,  having  obtained  an  audi- 
ence, we  produced  a'  letter  from  the  Capudan 
Pasha,   etyoining  all  persons,    as  far    aift    the 

F  F  2 
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Turkish  power  by  sea  extended^  to  render  us 
assistance  during  our  travels.  We  told  the 
Governor,  that  we  had  no  other  favour  to  ask  d 
him,  than  to  procure  for  us  some  vessel  which 
we  might  hire  by  the  month.  He  said  there 
was  nothing  suitable  at  present  in  the  harbour ; 
but  desired  our  Interpreter  to  accompany  one 
of  his  officers  to  the  opposite  port  of  Br&drun 
(Halicarnassus),  where  it  might  be  possil^le 
to  find  something  suited  to  our  undertaking.  To 
this  we  agreed,  and  hired  a  set  of  apartments 
near  the  bishop's  house,  where  we  remained, 
waiting  the  return  of  our  messengers. 


Situation 
of  the 
French 
Consul. 


The  next  day  we  received  a  visit  from  our 
old  friend  the  French  Consul,  who  came  to  wel- 
come our  arrival,  and,  poor  as  he  was,  to  offer 
his  services.  He  had  not  received  a  single  som 
/rom  his  Government  since  he  had  resided  upon 
the  island ;  nor  was  there  any  prospect  that  the 
arrears  would  be  paid.  While  he  remained 
with  us,  he  received  information  that  a  trans- 
port ship,  with  French  prisoners  from  Egypt^ 
having  separated  from  the  convoy,  had  put  in 
for  water  and  provisions^.  We  told  him,  that  a 
proper  opportunity  now  offered  of  obtaining 
some  supply  from  his  countrymen ;  as  they  had 
been  allowed  to  remove  to  France  the  wealth 
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¥diich  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt  by  plunder,  ^^^' 
and,  doubtless,  had  much  treasure  on  board. 
He  smiled  at  the  idea  of  receiving  assistance 
from  any  of  the  *'  Heroes  of  the  Republic  r  but 
allowed  us  to  make  the  experiment;  stating 
first  a  memorial  of  his  case  in  writing,  and* 
addressing' it  to  the  officers  and  privates  in  the 
transport.  With  this  document  we  hastened 
on  board  ;  and  being  conducted  into  the  cabin, 
&und  there  a  General  of  the  French  army,  who 
had  lost  a  leg  in  one  of  the  late  actions,  and 
was  confined  to  his  cot,  surrounded  by  French 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  were  o|ficers,  all  dis- 
puting and  talking  at  once.  As  soon  as  we  had 
obtained  a  hearing,  we  presented  our  petition, 
and.  endeavoured  to  urge  the  suit  entrusted  to 
us  with  all  the  persuasion  we  could  use.  It 
was  to  no  purpose.  The  Consul,  they  said, 
might  be  a  man  of  merit;  he  had  served  his 
country  faithfully;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
their  situation,  or  in  his,  tl^Slt  could  warrant  an 
interposition  on  their  part  between  the  republic 
and  its  agents.  We  contended,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  interference  in  State 
matters,  but  as  a  work  of  common  charity,  and 
as  an  act  of  real  patriotism :  but  these  terms, 
charity  and  patriotism^  as  they  were  to  be  paid 
forj  were  not  very  graciously  received.    After 
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z  few  liiore  appeals  and  repulses^  bows,  protm* 
tations,  and  grimaces,  we  were  forced  to  return 
without  having  accomplished  the  object  of  our 
mission. 


Antient 

Sculpture. 


%  During  four  days  that  we  were  detained 
upon  the  island,  we  renewed  our  search  after 
antiquities,  and  particularly  after  Inscriptions. 
We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  remains  of 
tills  kind  might  be  found  within  the  Castle ;  but 
our  entrance  was,  as  usual,  strictly  prohibited. 
The  Consul  himself  had  never  obtained  admis- 
sion ;  so  cautious  are  tJie  Turks  in  preventing 
foreigners  from  inspecting  their  fortifications. 
We  ventured,  however,  upon  the  drawbridge 
which  crosses  the  moat  on  the  land  side ;  and 
as  we  drew  near  to  the  gateway,  observed, 
above  the  entrance,  six  masks',  of  the  most 
exquisite  sculpture :  some  of  these  were  repre- 
sented with  beards.  We  saw,  also,  very  dis- 
tinctly, the  letters  of  a  Greek  Inscription  oD 
each  side  of  iJie  entrance*. 


(1)  A  part  ur  tht  frieze  niciitioned  iu  the  former  Section  of  tbett 
Travels,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  VII.  p.  iQQ,  Note  (l). 

(2)  A$  neither  of  these  Inscriptions  has  been  observed  or  pablished 
'hy  SpoHt  or  any  other  former  traveller,  do  apology  is  nece«8ary  for 
their  insertion  here.  H  may  be  said,  that  a  more  methodical  distri- 
bution of  the  subject  of  the^e  Travels. would  have  required  their  intro- 
duction into  the  account  of  Ow,  as  it  was  published  in   the  former 

Section : 
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These  Atmiptions,  notwithstanding  the  cxpe-  ^^^' 
dition^  and  the  circumspection  also,  requisite  in  ^  ■ '  "y^  ^^ 
traciKkg  them,  the  author  believes  he  has  copied  tions. 
with  accuracy.    The  first  is  a  most  affecting 
and  beautiful  memorial  of  filial  piety  in  an  emi^ 
ne&tly  virtuous  woman.    It  is  in  the  wall,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Castle-gate,  to  a  person 
facing  the  entrance.    It  sets  forth,  that  '^  thi: 

SEIfATE  AND  PEOPLE  HAVE  HONOURED  SU5- 
TONIA  THE  ELDEST  DAUGHTER  OF  CAIUS,  WHO 
HAS  LIVED  CHASTELY  AND  WITH  DECORUM; 
BOTH  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  OWN  VIRTUE,  AND 
THE  BENEVOLENCE    SHE  HAS    SHEWN    TOWARDS 

HER  FATHER."  Thc  legend  is  as  follows ;  con- 
taining an  instance  of  a  Latin  word  grcecised  in 
rgsifiM¥ ;    signifying  "  the  eldest  J" 

ABOYAAKAiOAAMOZ 

ETEIMAZANZOYHTIi 

N  IAN  rAIOYeYFATEPA 

nPEIMANZHZAZAN 

Zn<l>PONnZKAIKOZ 

MinZAIATETANAYTAZ 

APETANKAIAIATANEZ 

TONnATEPAAYTAZ 

ZOYHXnNIONEPMEl 

ANEYNOIANTEIMAZXAPIN 

Seotiou:  but  iu  the  very  be^iuuiug^  of  his  undertakiug^  (See  Part  I. 
Vol.  I.  p,  3.)  the  author  promised  to  make  his  Work  *'  as  similar  as 
possible  to  tite  state  in  which  Notes  taken  on  the  spot  were  madei"  and 
he  »  not  coitscious  of  bavia^  ever  deviated  froai  his  eogagemeiit. 
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CHAP.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  gate,  exactly 
opposite  to  this,  is  another  Inscription  of  a 
similar  nature,  commemorating  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  a  woman  towards  her  husband^ 
purporting  that  "the  people  erect  anaxi- 

NAEA  DAUGHTER  OF  EUAEON,  WIFE  OF  CHAR- 
MYLUS,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  VIRTUE  AND 
CHASTITY    AND    BENEVOLENCE     TOWARDS     HER 

HUSBAND."    This  is  the  order  of  the  legend : 

OAAMOZANESHKE 

ANAZINAHANEYAiONOZ 

rYNAIKAAEXAPMYAOYTOY 

XAPMYAOYAPETAZENEKAKAI 

Zn*POZYNAZKAITAZnOTI 

TONANAPAAYTAZEYNOIAZ 

What  an  exalted  idea  do  these  records  convey 
of  the  state  of  society,  in  a  country  where  the 
private  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  were  consi- 
dered as  public  benefits,  and  were  gratefully 
and  publickly  commemorated  by  the  Senate 
and  the  People ;  where  the  filial  piety  and  the 
chastity  of  its  women  were  thus  honoured  and 
rewarded!  Even  amidst  the  depraved  state  of 
public  morals,  in  the  modern  cities  of  Europe, 
were  these  virtues  estimated  at  as  high  a  price, 
each  nation  would  have  to  boast  of  an  Anaxinaa 
and  a  Suetonia.  Let  there  be  only  an  equal 
excitement  to  virtue,  and  human-nature  would 
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be  found  the  same  in  every  age.  The  sublime  chap. 
and  affecting  institution  of  national  honours  for 
exemplary  morals  would  not  operate  less  effec- 
tually in  this  enlightened  age  than  in  the  best 
periods  of  Grecian  history ;  and  although  "  the 
price  of  a  virtuous  woman  be  far  above  rubies," 
yet  in  such  an  institution  even  female  virtue 
would  find  its  value :  "  her  own  works  woul4 
praise  her  in  the  gates/'  and  '^strf^ngth  and 
honour  would  be  her  clothing.** 

We  found  other  Inscriptions  in  our  second  visit 
to  this  island,  but  of  less  consideration.  Upon 
a  slab  of  Cipolino  marble,  forming  a  bench  near 
to  the  old  Greek  Monastery,  we  observed  an 
Inscription  of  some  length,  relating  to  one  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  a  bath;  beginning  HFITAAOX, 
and  followed  by  a  list  of  names.  Others  upon 
votive  altars  were  numerous.  Near  to  an  arch 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Market,  we  saw  an  altar 
of  Parian  marble,  ornamented  with  bulls'  heads, 
having  bands  or  fillets,  as  for  sacrifice,  falling 
on  each  side ;  and  supporting  festoons  of  flowers, 
beautifully  sculptured.     It  had  this  Inscription : 

HPAKAEI  AOYTOY 
APTEMI  AnPOY 
AAEHANAPEnZ 
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CHAP.  These^  with  fragments  of  porphyry ^  breccia,  and 
1  -'  .  other  materials  of  antient  sculpture,  lyu^  about 
the  modern  town  of  Stanchion,  and  already  alluded 
to  \  are  all  that  we  noticed  upon  thi&  occasioa 
jiKi^neum.  Qf  ihc  rcuownod  Asclepi^um,  mentioned  by 
Strabo\  we  could  find  no  traces ;  although  it  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  th^  remains  of  such  a 
building  may  be  here  discovered :  it  was  situ- 
ate in  a  suburb  of  the  antient  city;  not  of 
Astypaleuy  the  first  metropolis  of  the  people  of 
Cos — for  that  city  stood  elsewhere* — ^but  of 
Co$s  a  city  built  upon  the  point  of  Scanderia^  to 
the  westward;  so  that  its  suburbs  probably  occu- 
pied the  situation  of  the  modern  town.  Possibly 
the  Mosque  may  now  occupy  the  original  site  o( 
the  AscLEPiJEUM :  near  to  it  there  was  a  grove, 
(Consecrated  to  jEsmlapius^*  One  of  the  assas- 
/3ins  of  Julius  CiCSAR,  Publms  Turullitis,  ^  Roman 
senator,  cut  down  almost  all  the  trees  for  ship 
timber ;  but  afterwards,  bping  delivered  up  by 
his  friend  Anthmy  to  Augustusy  he  was  put  to 
death.    In  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  with 


(1)  See  Vol.  III.  Chap.  VII.  p.  366. 

(2)  'ASKAHni£ION.     Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  xlv.  p.  941.     Oxon.  1807. 

(3)  *H  Ti  tSv  Kmu*  9riXis  IxetXura  to  ir«Xai^y  'Arrv«'«A«M(|  *eu  ^»ttr»  if 
icXXeo  ro'T^,     Ibid.  p.  940. 

(4)  DU>  Cassiua, 
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regard  to  the  age  of  trees*,  and  ptrtietOarl^  of  ,^fj^* 
the '  Plane-tree,  which  is  known  to  exist  for  ^■■^^  / 
centuries,  perhaps  the  marvellous  tree  of  Sianchiin 
)9d]uded  to  upon  a  former  occasion  ^  if  it  be  Hol 
a  venerable  remnan.t  of  this  grove,  may,  as  a 
^ontaneous  produce  resulting  from  it,  d6tH)le 
its  actual  situation.  The  conjecture  seems  t0 
be  warranted  by  the  number  of  antient  ahars 
still  remaining  about  the  body  pf  this  tree«  Tht 
AscLEPifuM  was  filled  with  the  most  costly  vouif; 
and,  among  the  number,  the  most  famous  pauat* 
jngsof  Apjslles — his  Aniigonus,  and  his  Fenus 
Anadyomene.  Augustus  removed  the  last  pic- 
ture to  Rome ;  and  there  consecrated  it,  in  the 
shrine  of  his  father  ^ 

The  custom  of  suspending  pictures  in  churches^  ^«''«f 
representing  hair-breadth  escapes  from  casual 
disaster  or  disorder,  as  t;o//2;e' offerings  to  patrcm 
Saints  who  are  believed  to  have  been  propitious 


(5)  Qnvper  speaks  of  an  oak  which  had  flourished  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  (See  Haplep*t  L4/e  of  Cowper^  vol  III.  p*  IGG.  thkhest. 
1806.) ;  aud  allusion  has  heen  already  made  to  the  famous  oiive-tree  in 
the  Citadel  at  Athens,  that  existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

(6)  See  Vol.  III.  p.S4d. 

(7)  Strabon.  Geog.  lib,  xiv.  /.  941«  Ojwn.  1807.  "  Venerem  exeun- 
tern  ^  roari  Diviis  Augustus  dicavlt  in  delubra  patrii  Cs^aris,  qnm 
Anadyoroenevocatur."  PUn,  Hist.  A^at.  lib.  xxxv^e^,  10,  A«J9«I.  I63ft« 
The  same  circuittstanee  is  also  related  by  QumtiUoH* 
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CHAP,  to  the  donors,  is  still  common  in  many  countries, 
particularly  where  the  Greek  and  the  Catholic 
religion  is  professed:  in  the  same  manner, 
models  in  wax,  or  sculptured  representations  of 
parts  of  tibe  human  body,  such  as  the  hands  ot 
the  feet,  recovered  from  disease/  are  often  placed 
before  an  image,  in  small  shrines  near  to  the 
road  side,  in  the  defiles  of  mountains,  particu- 
larly in  the  j4lps.  The  most  curious  fact  con- 
nected with  the  practice  is  this,  that  it  is 
much  older  than  the  time  of  Hippocrates  \  Such 
offerings  have  been  made  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  Hindoos  • :  but  among  the  Greeks,  it  was 
customary  to  devote  within  their  temples  some^ 
thing  more  than  the  mere  symbol  of  a  benefit 
received ;  inscriptions  were  added  to  such  signs, 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  remedy  that  had 
been  successful,  or  giving  a  description  of  the 
peculiar  grace  that  had  been  accorded\    In  the 


(1)  It  was  also  a  custom  amoog  the  Remans,  as  we  learn  from, 
Tihuihis: 

*'*  O  Dea,  nunc  succurre  mihi ;  nam  posse  mederi 
Picta  docet  templis  rauha  tabella  tuis/' 

TibuU,Eteg,  ill.  nb,  I. 

(9)  The  women,  in  many  parts  of  India,  bang  outoflferings  to  their 

Deities;  either  a  string  of  beads,  or  a  lock  of  bair,  or  some  other 

Uifliug  present,  when  a  child,  or  any  one  of  their  family,  has  been 

recovered  from  illness. 

(3J  *' Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  offer  themselves  to  the 

notice 


I 
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churches  of  the  North  of  Europe^  and  especially    ^^^' 
in  those  of  Denmark  and  Norway^  the  traces  of 


notice  of  the  traveller  in  his  journey  throng^h  Greece  and  Askk^  there  arc 
some  hitherto  not  sufficiently  regarded :  and  yet  they  are  of  iinpor* 
tance,  as  being  connected  with  the  Teligious  opinions  of  the  Antientt, 
and  as  being  prototypes  of  a  custom  existing  at  this  day  in  Ckritdait 
countries.  1  allude  to  the  votive  offerings  which  were  presented  to 
some  Deities,  on  the  restoration  to  health,  after  a  bodily  complaint  or 
disease.  The  eyes,  the  feet,  the  hands,  sometimes*  the  whole  body, 
were,  as  soon  as  health  returned  to  the  Invalid,  formed  in  marble, 
earthenware,  and  other  materials,  and  offered  to  a  presiding  Deity. 
In  //a/y,  and  in  other  Roman-OUkolic  countries  f ,  this  custom  still 
prevails ;.  and  in  the  Greek  churches  we  have  witnessed  similar  repre- 
sentations. In  silver,  wax,  and  other  substances,  dedicated  to  patron 
saints. 

**  k  question  here  arises  concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  practice : 
In  what  country,  and  at  what  period,  did  it  first  commence  ?  On 
these  points  we  are  in  possession  of  an  authentip  fact,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  answer,  in  some  degree,  the  question :  at  least,  we  are 
informed  by  it,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  is  great ;  and  that  it 
prevailed  in  the  East^  and  was  thence  probablyjintroduced  into 
Qreeee^ 

**  When  the  PhUUHMs  had  taken  away  the  Ark  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  we  read,  was  heavy  upon  them ;  and  he  smote 
thf  n.  When  they  determined  to  send  back  the  ark,  they  asked  their 
priests  what  offering  they  should  make  to  the  Lord,  that  they  might 
be  relieved  ffom  the  disorder  which  attacked  their  bodies,  and  from 
the  other  calamity,  that  of  mice,  which  destroyed  the  land.  The 
priests  answered,  '  Ye  shall  make  golden  images  of  your  emerods,  and 
'  images  of  your  mice  that  mar  the  land ;  and  ye  shall  give  glory  unto 
'  the  God  of  Israel ;  peradventure  he  will  lighten  his  hand  from  off 

you. 


•  la  the  Irtand  of  Stmtorin  there  are  lome  •ingular  repreientations,  on  the  rock. 
ToMoaCiii  glTetthe  Totive  flgure  of  a  man  in  a  dropsical  utate. 

t  '*Ea  qulppe  licentia,  (mys  Baromia^  quiDeorum  delubra  in  Ecc!esia«  Chriatlano- 
ram  mint  laudabiliter  commutata,  alii  qnoque  ritus  a  nobis  benedictionibus  expiati 
diviao  tant  cokai  coasecrati.*' 
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ctLhK   this  {uitieut  custom  may  yet  be  c^served;  tk^ 
dona  votiva  being  often  suspended  in  the  form  of 


vni. 


'TOU.  And  .they  did  so^  and  they  laid  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  upon  tlie 
^cart,  and  the  coffer  with  the  mice  of  j^pld,  aud  with  the  images  of 
'their  emerodaV 

"  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  custom  we 
are  considering.  We  have  observed  at  Phwcra  in  the  autient  Lydia, 
at  jBieutis^  at  jftJtetu,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  holes  of  a  square 
form,  cut  in  the  limestone  rock,  Cor  the  purpose  of  receiving  these 
90ii»f€  offerings  :  sometimes  the  offerings  themselves,  eyes,  feet,  hands, 
have  been  discovered.  At  Qfzicum  there  is  a  representation  of  two 
feet  on  marble,  with  an  inscription }  probably  the  vow  of  some  person 
who  bad  performed  a  prosperous  journey.  The  same  subject  is 
referred  to  in  the  engraving  of  a  tablet  published  I'y  Tomasini^  on 
which  are  seen  two  feet,  accompanied  with  these  letters,  QVIE 
lANAE  H  D,  shewing  that  it  Was  an  offering  by  a  person  of  the  nams 
4>f  t/ona  to  Hygeia :  aud  if  the  word  jQute  be  properly  explaiiaedf 
gttktcffUVf  the  whole  has  reference,  at  we  have  observed,  to  a  journey 
jicrformed  with  safety. 

**  Women,  after  child-birth,  made  votive  offerings;  and  a  represent 
tation  of  the  girdle  was  consecrated  to  Diana  f.  Acaniherus  explains 
the  sul)ject  of  a  marble,  in  which  a  person  of  the  name  of  iMomedon 
roakts-an  offering  to  the  Lochian  Diana,  on  the  saSe  delivery  of.  hi» 
wife. 

'*  All  these  offerings,  which  were  made  either  during  illness,  or  after 
recovery  from  it,  were  termed  XH*^^*^  *^'  tmrnimt  t  the  words  Vi^ 
X^fftm,  iudhf»t  were  also  used  :  and  in  Lati  n^/^ona,  and  JDonaria. 

**  As  the  teinples  of  Neptune  received  the  votine  tributes  of  those 
whLi  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea;  so  the  temples  of  JEsctilapimM 
were  adorned  with  tablets  presented  by  persons  restored  to  heal^. 
Invalids  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  porticoes,  and  the  interior,  of  the 
fanes  of  Isis  and  JEteulapiuss  and  there>  by  the  way  of  drenm,  they 

received 

•  1  ;9aimwl  vt.  ft,  it.  "Bolebant  Veteres,  (*ays ,^ocftart»  on  thif  i^)m«I(«>)  ^liqa* 
mettt  vel  periculo  defuncti,  prseteritorum  maloriim  insignia  ac  monumeata  iUit  IKU 
consecrut,  aqulbus  ae  tiberatos  putabant.**    Hieroz.  lib.  xi.  c.  SS. 

f  Called  IHnm  A«a-(£Wvor.    Zoaom  $olven,  in  Latin,  has  reference  to  marriage 
among  the  Gntki,  it  referred  to  tbt  birtk  of  the  first  cMld.    Scaligtr  n  C^taUa*. 
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jMctures  representing^  hair-breadth  escapes^  a    chap. 
deliterance  from  banditti,  or  a  recovery  from 


advice  concerning  the  remedies  they  should  use  to  procure 
their  health.  '  JuHan  (says  an  old  inscription)  vomited  blood ;  and 
'  was  ^ven  over  :  the  God  told  him  to  come  and  take  the  cones  of  a 

*  pine-tree,  and  eat  them,  with  honey,  for  three  di^.    He  received 

*  his  health,  and  came  and  returned  thanks  in  the  presence  of  the 
'  people,* 

"  *  yalmut  Jper^  a  soldier,  was  blind.  The  God  told  him  to  take 
'  the  blood  of  a  white  cock ;  to  mix  it  with  honey,  and  make  an  oint- 
'  ment  of  it ;  and  apply  it  to  his  eyes  for  three  days.  He  ^tned  hit 
'  sight,  and  came  and  returned  thanks.' 

"  On  these,  and  similar  occasions,  we  must  suppose  the  votive 
offerings  were  presented;  many  of  which  are  found  in  Greece  and 
Jtia  *•  They  were  fixed,  as  we  have  observed,  sometimes  in  the  rock, 
near  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  temple ;  sometimes  appended  to  the 
walls  and  columns  of  the  temples :  they  were  fastened  also,  by  wax,  to 
the  kuees,  or  other  parts  of  the  statues  of  the  Gods  f. 

"  When  we  say,  that  the  offerings  were  made  in  the  temple  of  his^ 
we  must  understand,  that  the  honour  was  paid  particularly  to  Serapis, 
Juint-teuant  of  the  temple,  as  the  God  of  Medicine.  '  £g^o  Medicind 
aSerafi  vUrr^  says  VarroX,  See  also  Cicero,  in  his  second  book, 
DeDivinai.  Nor  did  those  only  who  recovered  from  illness  pay  their 
votive  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Gods ;  their  friends  often  united  with 
them  in  this  act  of  devotion. 

"  The  period  of  the  first  introduction  ioto  the  Christian  church  of 
this  custom,  once  so  prevalent  in  Pagan  Italy  and  Greece,  cannot  be 
precisely  fixed.  But  Theodorety  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  has  a  pas- 
sage in  his  ThertiqteuHcs  §,  which  attests  the  existence  of  the  practice, 
in   the   fifth  century,    of  Christians  offering,    in  their    Churches, 

representations 

*  Tbe  medicine  itself  was  sometimes  placed  in  the  triples ;  as  in  the  case  of  a 
goldsmith,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  bequeathed  an  ointment  to  a  temple,  which  tKose 
who  were  unable  to  see  the  physicians  might . use.— iBtnu,  Tetr.  xi.  Serm.  4. 

t  Juoen,  Sm.  X.  M.    JPrudenu  contra  5ymm.  lib.  i.    Luctan.  Pkilop. 

t  TWm.  )#ffo.  ltd.  iii.  c.  s.  "  An  Aculapias,  an  Senpis,  potest  prcscribere  F«r 
somnlum  cur&tlonem  valctudinis.*'  '  Cicero  de Divin, 

^  lib.  viii. 
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cuAF.  sickness ;  and  these  pictures  are  frequently 
inscribed  with  the  particulars  of  the  case 
thereby  commemorated.  It  was  from  a  list  of 
remedies  collected  in  the  temples,  that  Hippo- 
crates of  Cos  framed  a  regular  set  of  canons 
for  the  art  of  medicine,  and  reduced  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  to  a  system'. 


Tq>fesentation8  of  parts  of  tbe  body  restored  to  health :  '  Some/  he 
sajty  *  offer  up  effigiet  (UrviA<p«T«)  of  eyet ;  others,  of  feet ;  otiien, 
*  of  hands ;  made  of  ^Id  aod  silver.' 

*'  The  same  spirit  of  relipous  feeliD^  which  prompted  the  Pagwu 
to  make  the  offerings  we  have  adverted  to,  urged  them  to  consider 
themselves,  in  every  transaction  and  situation  of  life,  as  under  the 
presiding  care  of  some  Deity ;  to  whom,  consequently,  some  mani- 
festation of  gratitude  was  due,  in  all  successful  undertakings.  The 
husbandman,  after  harvest,  oflfered  up  his  instruments  of  husbandry; 
poets^  and  men  of  genius,  consecrated  their  harps,  lyres,  and  volumes, 
to  Mmerva  and  AftHhi  conquerors  presented  some  of  the  spoils  won 
in  war*.  The  temples  of  the  Greeks  were,  we  know,  used,  by  different 
states,  as  Banks  :.  to  this  circumstance  was  owing,  in  part,  tbe  vast, 
wealth  which  they  contained ;  and  this  was  increased  by  tbe  costly 
offerings  f  in  gold  and  silver,  presented  on  ^'arious  occasions." 

Walfolb's  MS,  JotenuU, 

(l)  **  IVnc  eam  revocavit*  in  lucem  Htppocratet,  genitus  in  mnUd 
Cfo,  in  primis  clarA  ac  validA,  et  .Sseulapio  dicatA.  Is,  cum  fnissct 
mos,  liberates  morbis  scribere  in  templo  ejus  Dei,  quid  auxiliatum 

« 

esset,  ut  postea  similitudo  proficeret,  exscripsisse  ea  toiditur,  atque 
(ut  Varro  apud  nos  credit)  jam  templo  cremato,  institnlsse  medid^am 
banc,  quae  Cthiiee  vocatur."  P/m.  Hitt,  Nat.  I,  xxiz.  e,  1.  torn.  UK 
f.  187.   L,Bat,  1635. 

*  or  this  description  Is  the  uilieiit  Argive  belmet  found  in  the  alluTisl  aoU  of  tH 
jttpkau,  at  OlgmpiOt  by  Mr.  Aforrilt ;  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jfn^'Al. 

t  One  of  the  most  antient  offerings  in  Gneee  was  that  bearing  an  inscription*  ta 
Codmem  letters,  on  a  tripod»  at  Tkebe§,  Herod,  lib.  t.  p.  400.  'Am^tpwwv  m*  ^"^ff*?^ 
lAv  ttvo  TnXefioam,  tmr  is  the  emendation  of  Balguarnera,  vim  is  prefentdrly 
J'i«otiSR,(^4iiec.  ii.  189.)  with  4v^ii«e. 
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'   A  remwfcable  dausfe  #«is  ttied  WWk  ^*  ^ef «   <*a#: 
ih  (&i ;  atid  a  $;tatement  of  the  circum^taiicfe  oti  '  yvmh^ 
which  it  wa6  foundfed  will  serve  to  exhibit  a  tery  punof  th« 
singular  pai^t  of  the  Mohammedan  law ;   haiWely;  ^a*  ilwr 
that  which  relates  to  **  ffomicicle  by  impticatibn;^^ 
Aa  instance  of.  a  similar  natttre  was  befdi:6 
itoticed,  when  it  was  related  that  the  CtipkiddH 
Pasha  reasoned  With  the  people  of  Samoi  ttpOrfe 
the  propriety  of  their  paying  for  a  Tutkish  fri- 
gate which  was  Wriecked  upbW  their  terrifofy ; 
^^  because  the  accident  Vould  not  haVe  happeiied^ 
iiYil^i^  their  island  had  been  hi  the  wa;^."    Thf§ 
w^s  mentioned  as  a  characteristic'  feati!rr6  6f 
Turkish  justice,  and  so  it  really  was ;  that  H  i6 
fs&y,  it  was  a  liofihistical  application  of  a  pfvA- 
ciple  rigidly  founded  upon  the  Jtfth  species  of 
homicide,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  laW ;  6lf 
**  Homicide  by  dfi  inktmediate  causey"^  which  is 
strictly  the  name  it  bears'.    The. case  whicA 
occurred  at  Cos  fell  more  immediately  uridei*  th56 
cognizance  of  this  law.    It  was  as  follows. 

A  young  man  desperately  in  love  with  a  girt 
of  Sianchio,  earnestly  sought  to  marry  hfer ;  btlt 


-    T 


C^)  See* the  commuoicallon  made  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Keme^  as 
p^blkhed  in'  Now  (l),  pp.  243,  S48r,  of  VoL  lU.    OetwhMUai     • 

VOL.  V.  G  G 
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CHAP,  iiig  proposals  were  rejected.  In  consequence  of 
■  I  ^  his  disappointment,  he  bought  some;  poison  and 
destroyed  himself.  The  Turkish  police  instantly 
arrested  the  father  of  the  young  woman,  as  the 
cause,  h^  implication,  of  the  man's  death :  under 
the  Jlfth  species  of  homicide,  he  became  therefore 
amenable  for  this  act  of  suicide.  When  the 
cause  came  before  the  Magistrate,  it  was  urged 
literally  by  the  accusers,  that  "  Ifhe^  the  accused, 
had  not  had  a  daughter,  the  deceased  would  not 
have  fallen  in  love ;  consequently,  he  would  not  have 
been  disappointed;  consequently,  he  would  not  have 
swallowed  poison ;  consequently,  he  would  not  have 
died: — Imt  he,  the  accused,  had  a  daughter ;  and  the 
deceased  had  fallen  in  love ;  and .  had  been  .  disap* 
pointed;  and  had  stoallowed poison ;  and  had  died.'' 
Upon  all  these  counts,  he  was  called  upon  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  young  man's  life ;  and  this, 
being  fixed  at  the  &um  of  eighty  piastres^  was 
accordingly  exacted. 

Popoia-         The  population  of  Cos  had  much  diminished 

inerce,miid  of  latc  ycars.      There  were  formerly  20,000 

Cm.  "^^  inhabitants;   and  of  this  number  only  eight  or 

ten  thousand  now  remained.    Three  thousand 

'  had  been  carried  off  by  a  severe  plague  the 

year  before ;    and   great ,  niwBjjers    had   been 

draughted,  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  war* 


The  isltod  contains  five  villages :  it  produces  ^i^' 
com  and  cattle.  Its  fine  rich  grapes  were  now 
selling  for  less  than  a  halfpenny  the  pound: 
pomegranates  and  melons  were  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  of  delicious  flavour.  Its  trade  con- 
sists in  the  manufacture  of  barrels^  and  in  th6 
sale  of  winey  brandy^  raisins,  lemon-juicey  pre- 
served  fruit,  &c.  Com  sold  for  four  piastres  and 
a  half  the  quilot^:  the  average  price  was 
reckoned  at  seventy  or  eighty  paras. 


<1)  The  quUoi,  according  to  Tountefai%  is  a  measure  of  three 
fitmaehet;  eaeh  pamache  is  eight  oqvLesi  and  each  cqu/e  is  twenty-five 
powuk.    Sec  Tntrtuf,  Vcy.  dm  Ltv,  torn,  H.  p,  109.    Ljfim,  1717. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


ON   THE 

DISCOVERY,  BY  COLONEL  CAPPER, 

or  THE  EXISTENCE  OF 

ANtlEKT   PAGAN   SUPERSTITIONS    JN   MOUNT   LIBANUS, 

^AKTICULAKLT  TH06X  WHICK  RXtATB  TO  THS  W0B8BIP  OF  VXWV8. 

The  superstition  discovered  by  Colonel  Capper 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than  the  ex- 
piring embers  of  those  holocausts  which  once 
blazed  in  honour  of  Sidonian  Astartt\  The 
yenus  of  Lilanus  was  called  Asthorethy  from  the 


(l)    Astarti^   Astaroth,    Ashtarothy  Asthorethy   Astara,    fSee    the 

Inscriptions  rommunicated  to  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,   hy  Charles 

KelsalL;  Esq,  from  the  Omnurian  Bosporus,  p.  403.  Second  Edition. J 

.Abstar,  f  whence  our  word  Aestbr  :  See  chap,  X.  p,  317.  Note  S,  of  the 

.former  Volume:    also  GaleV  Court  of   tfte    Gentiles,    B,  W,    c,  2.) 

Nothing  tends  more  to  elucidate  and  simplify  Heathen  mythology,  than 

the  constantly  bearing  in  recollection  the  identity  of  all  those  Pagan 

idols  which  were  distinguished  by  these  several  names  ;  (to  which  may 

.be  added  the  other  less  similar  appellations  of  the  same  Phoenician 

Goddess ;)  viz.  Ater^ntis,  Juno,  Isis,  Hecate,  Proserpine,  Ceres,  Diana , 

Europa,    fCicer,  de  Nalur.  Deor,    lib,  iii.)    Vhius,    Urania,  DercetiSj 

fOmd,Metam,    lib.'w,)   and  Z/tma.      The  Arahians  called  her  Alilat, 

and  still  preserve  their  Aiiluia,     Among  the  Chaldeans  she  was  called 

Militia. 
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number  of  sacrifices  offered  to  her.  Eusehiiu 
mentions  this  situaticm  of  her  temple :  it  was 
built  in  the  most  secluded  solitude  .  of  that 
mountain  \  Constantine  overthrew  the  temple, 
and,  according  to  jiugustine'^,  abolished  its  de- 
testable rites ;  but  these,  howerer,  have  in  some 
measure  survived,  and  remain  at  the  present 
day  among  those  wretched  superstitions  which 
degrade  a  multitude  of  human  beings,  to  whom 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  hitherto  denied. 
However  impious  and  abominable  these  super* 
stitions  at  last  became,  they  were,  in  their  origin, 
of  a  purer  nature  ;  having  resulted  solely  from 
the  veneration  paid  by  a  grateful  people  to  those 
luminaries  of  heaven,  whence  they  supposed  all 
their  blessing  to  be  derived.  Before  the  coming 
of  the  Jews  into  the  Promised  Land,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  Scripture,  that  the  worship  of  the 
Moon^  was  cultivated  by  tji^  original  inhabitants 


(])  Euaehnu  de  Laudib.  Constant,  Orat.  et  de  Praep.   lib.  iv.^  cap.T. 

(3)  JuguHin,  de  Civitate  Dei.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 

(3)  It  was  from  the  Phoenicians  And  Canaanites  that  the  IsraeHies 
learned  this  worship.  "  The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers 
kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  their  doug^h,  to  make  cakes  to 
the  Queen  of  Heaven."  {Jerem,  vii.  8.)  The  CanaanUes  and  Phoeni- 
cians called  the  moon  Ashterolh,  Mtart^^  JBaaltis,  Ludan  expressly 
says,  that  Astart^,  that  is  to  say,  the  ymus  of  Uhanvs,  or  Queen  of 
Heaven,  was  the  mom  t  and  Herodotus  (lib,  5.)  calls  Astarti,  'Arr^M(^;^ir; 
fl9  |t  U  s^id  by  Herodia^  tliat  the  Cartkotgimans  did,  who  nffirnied  her 

to 
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of  the  country ;  and  there  cannot .  be  pointed 
out  a  truth  connected  with  their  history  more 
capable  of  demonstration,  than  that  the  Dea 
Syria  who  obtained,  by  her  ten  thousand  appel- 
lations, the  epithet  of  Myrionymus^  with  all  the 
fabulous  history  of  her  favourite  Adonisy  or  the 
Earth*,  was,  under  all  its  modifications,  but  so 
many  testimonies  of  this  antient  worship  *.  'The 
numerous  instances  of  popular  Pagan  super- 
stitions retained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  have  been  often  before  noticed ;  these 
were  made  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  a 
more  enlightened  system  of  faith :  and  as,  in 
our  reformed  religion,  a  part  of  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Roman  Church  has  been  preserved,  so  it 
may  be  said  that  certain  of  the  external  forms, 
and  even  of  the  prayers*,  in  use  among  the 


tA  be  the  same  with  the  moan.  This  deity  was  worshipped  by  the 
PhUutmet  in  the  shape  of  a  Jith,  Lucian  (bea  Syria)  saw  the  ima^ 
in  Phoenicia ; .  the  upper  part  resembling  a  untman ;  the  lower,  a  Jish, 
And  to  this  Horace  has  been  supposed  to  allude,  in  the  following 
lines 

"  DesinU  inpiscem  muHer  Jormosa  supern^" 

(4)  Mdcrob. ScUum.  lib.'i.  cap. SI. 

(5)  See  particularly  the  Harpocratet  of  Cuper,  (p.  108.  Uirecht,  1687,) 
and  the  figure  of  Isis,  as  engraved  by  him. 

(6)  The  Ghoapody  Pomikii  of  the  Russians,  and  "  Lord  have  mercy 
tqtan  tcf .'"  as  it  stands  in  our  Liturgy,  was  a  part  of  the  Pagan  Litany. 
( See  Young* t  Diss,  a^e,  VolAl.  p.l.  Ijmd.  1734.)  f^wtuf  says,  that 
K^t  iXiii#Mi  was  an  usual  fof m  of  prayer  among  the  Geniiks  as  well  as 

Jews, 
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Heathens,  are  still  retained.  A  Roman-catholity 
however,  who  prostrates  himself  befoTe  t 
wooden  crucifix,  or  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Church  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  will  not 
readily  admit  that  the  figure  of  a  cross  was 
used,  as  a  symbol  of  resurreciion  from  the  deady 
Icxig  before  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour.  Like 
jflbericus  examining  the  writings  of  Abelard  *, 
either  of  them  reading  such  an  assertion  would 
deem  it  pregnant  with  tiie  most  noxious  heresy; 
and  yet,  exactly  after  the  manner  in  which 
jtbelard  refuted  the  charge  of  Alberiais^,  we 
have  only  to  open  a  volume  of  one  of  their  own 
Fathers,  to  prove  that  this  is  indisputably  true*. 


Jftn.     So  Arrian  {Epict.  lib,  ii.   c.  7.)    "^^^  ®***  lwt»uX»vfU9t  ^fuSm 
mM  Kv^a  IXfiiro'     '*  Culling  upon  God,  we  pray,  Lord  have  mercy  tgwi 

HI/'? 

(l)  See  that  most  entertainioip  Hist4>ry  of  the  Lives  q{  Abeiard  siaA 
HeMte,  as  compiled  from  original  documents,  by  the  Rer.  Joapk 
Berrington,  printed  at  Birmmgham  in  1787.  The  passage  alluded  to 
is  in  ffage  136,  and  contains  a  salutary  lesson  for  bigots  of  everj'  sect 
and  denomination.  Mr.  Bertingion's-  Work  perhaps  comprises  the 
most  able  survey  extant,  and  certainly  the  most  amusing,  of  the  state 
of  literature  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

(3)  See  Berrmgton's  Hist,  of  the  Lives  of  Abelard  and  HMte^ 
p. 137. 

(3)  SocrtUeM  ^choUuticus,  lib.  v.  cap.  17.  Camh,  1720.— See  *' Greek 
Marbles,"  p,  78.  The  learned  author  of  ''  An  Historical  Dtssertatioa 
on  Idolatrous  Corruptions,"  (yoLl\»  j?.  58,  Note,  land,  1734)  sqrs» 
The  Cross  in  Bgypiian  Hieroglyphics  denoted  lAfe  EtemaLs  and  th«t 
I  upon 

1 
I 
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The  eneinies  of  Christianity  long  ago  eodea^ 
voured  to  vilify  and  blaspheme  its  rites,  by 
pointii^  out  a  resemblance  between  the  history 
of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  and 
the  annual  lamentations  for  Ad<misj  followed  by 
the  joy  expressed  for  his  supposed  resuscitation^. 
B«t ,  the  fable  of  jidonis,  although  afterwards 
the  foundation  of  detestable  and  degrading  su- 
perstition,  originally  typified  nothing  more  than 
the  vicissitudes  of  winter  and  summer*, — the 
a^eming  death  aad  revival  of  Nature ;  wheiwe  a 
4oubtful  hope  was  occasionally  excited  of  the 
tK>ul's  existence  in  a  future  state.  This  expeetft*- 
ikm  so  naturally  results  from^  the  contemiplatkiii 
of  such  pheenomena,  that  traces  of  it  may  be 
diseemed  among  the  most  barbarous  nations*. 
Some  glimmering,  therefore,  of  a  brighter  lig^t^ 
which  was  afterwards  fully  manifested  in  the 


«I>OQ  this  extraordinary  coiacidence  between. a  Pagan. symbol  and. the 
instrument  of  our  Saviour's  death,  many  of  the  GentUee  were  con- 
werUd  to  ChriOianUy,  See  Mujfinus,  iib,  ii.  c.  29-  Sozoment  Hiei, 
JScclet.  lihMu  C.15. 

(4)  JuHus  Firmieus  de  Errore  Profan.  Relig.  &c, 

(5)  Macrob,  Saturn,  iib.i,  cap,  91,    L,  Bat,  1670. 

(6)  Beattie  enables  his  Minstrel  to  derive  a  hope  of  the  soul's  ira- 
enortality,  from  observing  the  vicissitude  of  the  Seasons  :*^ 

*^  SImH  I  be  left  abaqdon'd  in  the  dust^ 
When  V&te,  celeating,  let*  the  flower  revive  ?*' 

JlSntt.  xxvii.  p,  16.     £dm.  1 807. 
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Gospel^  must  naturally  have  occasioned  in- 
distinct traces  of  similitude  between  the  Hea- 
then mythology  and  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  was  owing  to  such  coincidence  that  St.  Paul 
declared  to  the  Athenians,  "That  Grod  whom 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 
In  viewing  these  occasional  resemblances^  whe- 
ther or  not  we  be  permitted  to  investigate  their 
causes,  the  fact  of  their  existence  is  indisputable. 
No  one,  duly  considering  the  solemnities  ob- 
served at  Easter  by  the  antient  Saxons  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  \  or  viewing  at 
this  day  the  ceremony  of  the  Greek  Churchy  par- 
ticularly that  of  Moscowy  when  the  priests  are 
occupied  in  searching  for  the  supposed  body  of 
the  Messiah*,  previous  to  a  declslration  which 
ushers  in  the  festivities  of  a  whole  empii'e,  but 
must  call  to  mind  the  circumstance  felated  by 
Gregory  Nazianzus,  of  the  manner  in  which 
popular  Pagan  rites  were  made  subservient  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith  ^ ;  as  well 
as  the  remarkable  fact%  that,  on  a  certain  night  in 
the  same  season  of  the  year,  the  Heathens  similarly 


(l)  See  Gal^B  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  Book  ii.  cb.  S. 

(S)  See  Vol.  I.  of  these  Travels,  Chap.  IV.  p.  74.     Octavo  Edition* 

(8)  Orat.  de  Vit4  Greg,  Thaum.  torn.  III.  p.  574. 

t4)  Vid.  Jui,  Firmic,  de  Errore  Profan.  Relig.  &c. 
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laid  an  image  in  their  temples,  and,  after  numleting 
their  lamentations  according  to  the  beads  upon  a 
string,  thus  ended  the  appointed  days  of  privation 
andsorrotv;  that  thenJight  was  brought  in;  and  the 
high-priest  delivered  an  expression,  similar  in  its 
import,  of  resuscitation  and  deliverance  from  grief 4 
In  tracing .  such .  resemblances,  the  celebrated 
Middleton,  writing  from  Rome,  observes,  "We 
see  the  people  worshipping,  at  this  day,  in  the 
same  temples — at  the  same  altars,— ^sometimes 
the  same  images — and  always  with  the  same 
ceremonies — as  the  old  Romans." 
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No.  II. 
PASSPORT 

O&ANTKO 

TO  MESSRS.  CLARKE  ANtH  Cftlfif^S, 

TO  BASS  AKD  REPASS  THE  OUTER  OAtE  OF  ALEZAin>R][A» 
Mi  AKD  ^RCili  THli  BKmSfi  CAHfe 


"Wrm^e  drOrient 


*'  Au  Quartier^GSniral  ^  Alexandntf 
Le  24  Fntctidor^  An  Q  de  la  Ripublique  Franfoue. 


I / 


f  RENE,  Gdn^ral  de  Brigade,   Chef  de  I'Etat,  Major- 
•^  ^  Gdn^ral  de  I'Ann^e, — 

^^Les  Posies  de  I'Armee  Fran^aise  laisseronl  librement 
passer  el  repasser  Messieurs  Klarke,  Cii/pps,  et  Sckutxy 
Officiers  Anglais. 


£ND  OF  VOLUME  THE  FIFTH. 


Printed  by  R.  WATTS, 
Crown  Court,  Temple  Bar. 
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